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A scorching novel 
of the search for . 
sexual rejuvenation! 

“Come to me,” he said . and they came 

Did your blood feel thin? Energy declining? 
Appetite? and powers failing? Dr. Henry Brulard, 
handsome super-salesman of sexual renewal, 
promised new life at his fabulously successful clinic. 

For men he performed a simple but effective 
glandular operation. For women he had his own 
unquenchable virility with which to w'ork his 
surefire cure. 

Come to Brulard’s private clinic... 

“Great quantities of sex—clinical, erotic, explicit. 
Brulard is a teeming complexity of saint and devil. 
Robert Carson is a good writer.” 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


A PYRAMID BOOK 


Priced in U.S.A. 


DISCIPLES OF DESIRE 


TINY ZENITH — the Junoesque blonde who 
was the first of Dr. Brulard's nocturnal 
experiments. He made her first a servant, 
then a slave. 

DAVID MILLS — the bright young PR man 
who could sell anything and believed in 
nothing, until Dr. Brulard blew his sexual 
cool. 

ANN GREEN — the proper young lady who 
learned that beneath her mannish clothes 
there was woman enough for any man. 

LANE GRAMMERCY — the w^be has-been 
homosexual screen ;.'y$diri Dr. Bru- 
lard’s special treatment made king of the 
queens. 
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All of them were very willing prisoners of 
Dr. Henry Brulard's empire of flesh . . . 
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Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots? Then may ye also 
do good, that are accustomed to do evil. 


—JEREMIAH XII: 23 
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In the winter of 1930, the depression in the United States, 
not yet of a magnitude to be called the Great Depression, 
was gathering force. October of the previous year had 
marked the end of a strange, feverish decade of economic 
and social advance and retreat that was the result of an all- 
embracing, bloody and indecisive world war; in this 
month, slowly and obscurely sickened by increasing pro¬ 
duction and declining consumption, the stock market fell 
critically ill of fantastic speculation. On one day more 
than sixteen million shares were sold, and by the conclusion 
of 1929 forty billion dollars in inflated values had been 
wiped out. The good old days were finished. 

Stockbrokers wept in public and ruined men committed 
suicide and people lost their jobs and a song called “Happy 
Days Are Here Again,” from a new talking motion picture, 
became a staple on radio. A fat, diligent man named Her¬ 
bert Hoover was President of the nation. His attempts to 
cope with the emergency were unsuccessful. Apple sellers 
on the streets contrasted with plans for building 
Rockefeller Center, breadlines with a statement by a man 
from Fox Movietone News that prosperity was largely a. 
state of mind. 

It was a time of evil and good, of insight and stupidity, 
of hope and deep despair, of a turn toward social con¬ 
science and responsibility. These days were like others, but 
worse, worse. Few were exempt. Expatriates came hbme 
from Europe, the rich worried for their hoards, bright 
young men envisioned a new order within the framework 
of the old Constitution, Communists took fresh heart, 
police increased precautions, the unemployed demonstrat- 
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cd, Lloyds of London began selling insurance against civil 
disturbance, and some of the poor starved. 

It was a time of wornout cars and shabby clothing, of 
flagpole sitters and dance marathons, of the birth of a 
system called Technocracy which would have recon¬ 
structed the republic with engineers and technologists sup¬ 
planting politicians. Soon twenty-five per cent of the 
employable were out of work. Oklahoma parched in an 
unending drought and sharecroppers moved away. The first 
of the soup kitchens opened. Men lived like dogs in villages 
built of waste lumber and flattened tin cam (known as 
“Hoovervilles 5 * before long) and talked hopefully of getting 
a dole like that dispensed in Great Britain. 

It was a time when cab drivers took in three dollars a 
day, when jewelry stares were empty, when restaurants 
begged for custom, when candy stores were lucky to have 
a third of their former trade. People drank far less illicit 
whiskey and smoked many more cigarettes. The old had no 
chance of finding jobs, and the young were little better off. 
Families embracing two or three generations moved 
together to save money and learned to hate one another. 
Even the rich had to sell summer places and release ser¬ 
vants and retain aging automobiles. Toilet paper, coffee 
and sugar were less in demand, but condensed milk, 
gasoline, rayon stockings mid radios still sold well. Movie 
tickets were necessary, but telephones could be dispensed 
with. The new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York was 
about to open. Millions of voters hated Herbert Hoover. 

It was a time of wonderment and fear. The ground had 
shifted underfoot and only survival was important Men’s 
surroundings changed as building stopped, paint peeled, 
neighbors moved away, the era of the shoddy and marked- 
down started. Women gave up slouching and thrusting out 
their bellies, lengthened their hair and skirts, and began 
painting their fingernails with bright-colored lacquer. 

It was also the time of Dr, Henry Brulard and revitaliza¬ 
tion. 
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David Mills had never heard of Dr. Brulard or revitaliza¬ 
tion when he returned to his office one morning after a 
couple of days at home nursing a cold. The office occupied 
an old bungalow on the front part of a narrow lot on 
Melrose Avenue near Vine Street in Hollywood. At the 
rear was another small house, the home of the ill-tempered, 
ancient owner of the property and two vociferous spitz 
dogs. The rent was thirty-six dollars a month, including 
water, and the landlord had repeatedly promised to keep 
his dogs quiet. 

Ann Green, David’s secretary, a pale, pretty, tired- 
looking girl, was at her desk that morning in what had 
been a living room; David worked in a bedroom, the other 
bedroom contained a mimeograph machine and office sup¬ 
plies; and the denuded kitchen was stocked with files and 
odds and ends. In the bathroom was a large campaign 
poster of President Hoover just above the toilet, and in the 
bathtub swam goldfish David had won at a movie-house 
giveaway. 

“How do you feel?” Ann asked. 

“Lousy. What’s doing?” 

They went over a few things that had come up during 
his absence. There was nothing important. Clients had 
phoned the usual complaints. Ann had planted items in 
newspapers and trade publications, and clipped material 
from them. 

“You’re almost worth what I pay you,” David said. , 

She smiled wryly. She received eighty-five dollars a 
month and commonly worked six days a week. Her hours 
were flexible, meaning she had to stick around as long as 
she Was needed. No extra pay was given her for overtime, 
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although sometimes David bought her a hamburger with 
chili and onions at a place called the Poorhouse down the 
street. On her salary Ann supported herself and a husband 
who had suffered a nervous breakdown shortly after their 
marriage when the architect’s firm he was in went broke. 
She had been David’s secretary when he was a publicity 
man in a motion picture studio; she was alert, devoted and 
capable of writing most of the copy they sent out. And she 
was good at thinking up stunts and had a way of finding 
new customers. David meant to reward her someday. 

“Mr. Guerdrich phoned,” she said. “They didn’t say 
What about.” 

“I can guess. He wants me to pimp for him again.” 

“Shall I say you’re available?” 

“No, I’m poor but proud. Anyway, he hasn’t forgiven 
me for leaving him.” 

“You’d better show yourself.” 

David shook his head. 

“Please, Dave. We’re getting short.” 

“Nag, nag, nag. You remind me of my ex-wife. All 
right.” 

“I’m an office wife,” Ann said. “It’s the same thing 
without any of the benefits—and without a ring.” 

“You’ve got a ring. What you need is a husband.” 

She stopped in the doorway. “That’s a low blow.” 

“Marriage is a series of low blows,” he said, “in the of¬ 
fice or around home. All aimed at the pelvis. What did you 
expect?” 

“Something higher up,” she said. “At heart level.” 
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That afternoon David kept an appointment with Mr. Sam¬ 
uel Guerdrich at American Allied Studios, in a seedy 
group of buildings on Santa Monica Boulevard dating from 
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the earliest days of the cinema; at present they housed, in 
the offices and on the stages, a collection of independent 
producers and productions companies engaged in the 
fabrication of low-budget motion pictures suitable for the 
lesser halves of the new double features in movie houses. A 
product from American Allied, which had its own distribu¬ 
tion system (allegedly the most dishonest in a stupendously 
dishonest business), was long on action and easily com¬ 
prehended plot and short on luxurious sets and costumes 
and the finer nuances of acting and photography. 

Among the small fish swimming here, Sam Guerdrich 
was a whale; or, in the view of many, a killer shark. Until 
recently, when a court conspiracy had ousted him, he had 
been in charge of production at Famous Pictures 
—Nonpareil—Guerdrich, largest and richest of the studios. 
His enemies had not contrived his total fall; he still had 
supporters and money to back him; and the plotters lived in 
fear of his renascence. Biding his time, he intrigued in 
Hollywood and New York and made a few cheap pictures 
to keep his hand in. 

Guerdrich’s office was on the top floor of the adminis¬ 
tration building. He had two secretaries, and a private 
bathroom with a telephone in it. Looking from his win¬ 
dows, he could see everything happening at American 
Allied: the main gate, two new sound stages, the com¬ 
missary, the wardrobe department where girls passed to 
and fro from fittings. He was a concave-faced man, liver- 
colored, very large, white-haired and red-eyed; his vigor 
and appetite for food, work, wine, women and broad-gauge 
evil were matters of legend. 

By custom, Sam did not arise to welcome visitors, and, 
his time being valuable, he was usually well launched into 
a conversation before his guest could be seated; sometimes 
he never had the opportunity to find a chair. 

“How are you doing, Dave?” he said. 

“Not starving yet,” David replied. 

“Opening that goddamned office was stupid. You could 
do better as a unit man with me.” 

“But I wouldn’t be so happy.” 

“Happy. What’s happy? You wonder why you’re here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Friendship,” Sam said. “Simple friendship.” 

“Sam, what am I in for now?” 

“I won’t resent that remark from somebody who is not 
my equal. An unequal. Let it pass.” 
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“And let pass your lapses in grammar and all the times 
you bawled me out and left me holding the sack and un¬ 
derpaid me and used me as a combined ballyhoo artist- 
valet-secretary-confidant-undercover man and procurer. 
Only remember these days I’m in business for myself.” 

“In business for yourself. Listen, I respect that. Look at 
me. Do I look like a person who is giving you a con? An 
unequal you are, but I treat you like an equal.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Listen, this has nothing to do with pictures. You got to 
keep it under your hat, see? I know I can depend on you, 
which is more than I can say for any of the bastards that 
are my dear friends in this town. You follow me?” 

“Yes. This is confidential.” 

“Dave, a month ago I was having trouble fucking. A 
naked broad could go down on me and nothing much hap¬ 
pened. My own doctor just laughed and said it was old age. 
Then this other doctor came to town and operated on me 
and gave me shots. Now if you turned your back and 
dropped your pants I might bugger you.” Sam arose and 
walked to the window. A girl leaving the wardrobe depart¬ 
ment caught his eye, and he said, “Come look at the ass on 
this one.” 

“No thanks,” David said. “What kind of an operation?” 

‘Nothing much. You get a local anesthetic, a cut in 
your leg near your balls, and some shots. It’s glandular, 
see? In a week you’re ready. Like a miracle!” 

“What sort of glands, Sam?” 

“From rabbits. Sex glands.” Sam went back to his desk 
and sat down. “Dave,” he said, “I don’t want to be selfish 
about this. Every old cocker in the United States—the 
world—who has dry balls ought to have a chance at it. 
You owe it to your fellow man. It’s like a public duty, you 
follow me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Anyway, I want to do something for this doctor. He’s 
the only guy I’ve felt grateful to in twenty years. He can 
mjake a bundle with the right promotion. But somebody 
has got to figure it out—he can’t. That’s where you come 


“Okay. Are you good for any front money, Sam?” 

Sam me know when you’ve had a 

bnght idea or two. Here’s the doctor’s card.” He glanced at 
his wnstwatch. “Goodbye ” 
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Ann was not impressed by David’s interview with Sam 
Guerdrich. “It’s kind of nasty,” she said. “Like Mr. Guer- 
drich himself. You’re not really interested, are you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Weil, how can you publicize that kind of doctor? Doc¬ 
tors don’t advertise, do they?” 

“Some do. Where could you find a better staple than 
sex? Even old sex.” 

Ann stared at him . “Why does most of what anybody 
does have to be tied up with that ? Why is it always bother¬ 
ing everybody from the time they’re old enough to walk 
un ti l they can’t walk any more? Isn’t there anything else in 
life as important?” 

“Name something else.” 

“I think a person ought to grow old and just accept what 
happens.” 

“That’s because you haven’t grown old yet,” David said. 
“And because you still hope for a happy marriage. Give 
the doctor a call, Annie.” 

Dr. Henry Brulard’s voice was cultivated and had a 
softness in it, a slurring of consonants that suggested 
Southern origins. “Oh, yes,” he said. “Mr. Guerdrich prom¬ 
ised he’d have you call, Mr. Mills.” 

“When can we meet, Doctor?” 

“Are you free late this afternoon? Come by for a drink.” 

When David hung up, Ann said, “He sounds like a radio 
announcer.” 

He looked at her sharply. “Good idea. Remind me of 
that again.” 

“I’ll make a note in red ink.” 

“The air is full of wonders,” he said. “You just don’t un¬ 
derstand.” 
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As he left at five o’clock, having talked to wearisome pa¬ 
trons and editors and written some patently false stories, 
Ann smiled and said, “Don’t have the operation. As far as 
I know, you don’t need it.” 

“If I do have it,” he said, “you’re first on my list, baby.” 

She sighed. “I’m a respectable married woman, but who 
knows what kind of an argument you might get from me? 
Dave, you’re nuts. Maybe what you’ve needed all along is a 
mad doctor.” 
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Dr. Brulard’s house in Westwood was large and rambling, 
white-walled and roofed with red tiles, set on a little hill 
buttressed by concrete retaining walls. David wondered at 
its size and then realized that this was where, in suitable 
obscurity, the doctor rehabilitated his patients. 

Brul ard answered the doorbell. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered, tanned and olive-skinned, a handsome man of 
thirty-odd, dressed in a beige gabardine suit and two- 
toned buckskin shoes, with black hair and eyes and long 
sideburns and a bristly narrow black moustache. On the 
firm, capacious hand he gave to David was an imposing 
seal ring, on the other a sizable diamond ring. 

He led David through a huge, shabbily furnished living 
room complete with grand piano and Spanish shawl spread 
across it to a paneled room beyond which looked out on a 
garden, swimming pool and bathhouse. A desk, filin g 
cabinet and typewriter and stand occupied the doctor’s 
study, as well as a small bar, easy chairs and a fireplace 
with wood burning in it. David accepted the offer of a 
sazerac cocktail. 

“I think it’s the first time I’ve had a sazerac since I was 
last in New Orleans,” he remarked. 
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“Are you familiar with the city?” 

“To some extent.” 

“I was bom and spent my youth there,” Brulard said. 
“How do you happen to know it?* 

“I knew a girl from Sarah Lawrence who lived in New 
Orleans. She used to spend vacations at home, and I was 
invited down by her parents.” 

“That sounds serious, and Southern girls are irresistible. 
Are you married?” 

“I was,” David said. “She came out to California af¬ 
terward and married me. It didn’t last.” 

“Too bad,” Brulard said. “I’Ve never taken the step. 
They’re all fair game to me.” 

They talked of the Latin Quarter and the restaurants and 
hotels and levees and riverboats and Rampart Street. 
Presently they were calling each other by their given 
names. Henry mixed fresh drinks. 

“Your fiancee lived in a good part of town,” he said. He 
paused. “After my father died, my mother and I were in 
Storyville.” 

“Sounds like fun.” 

“It was. There were fights and cuttings, fried chicken 
and gumbo, swimming, fishing, steamer excursions—and 
ripe bananas, ten cents a bunch, sold from carts. And 
ragtime music day and night. .. ‘The Bucket’s Got a Hole 
in It,’ ‘Didn’t He Ramble,’ ‘When the Saints Go Marching 
In’ ... it never stopped in the honkytonks, and wagons 
drove around with bands in them. Once a year the social 
dubs would parade dressed in silk shirts and black pants, 
blowing up a hurricane. And on New Year’s Eve 
everybody with a gun took a shot at the moon . ..” Silence 
fell. Head inclined, Henry sat rubbing his chin. “My 
mother died when I was twelve,” he said. 

“Mine died when I was fourteen,” David said. 

“Were you fond of her?” 

“Yes, too fond. A psychiatrist finally had to explain that 
to me.” 

“Who was she? What was she like?” 

“Oh, not important or exceptional—fair and pretty and 
gentle, a matron who sponsored charity balls and played 
lawn tennis in long dresses. I was the firstborn, followed by 
two sisters, and I think I remained her chubby little 
darling.” 

“A rich and blue-blooded matron, no doubt.” 

David looked at the doctor with curiosity. “Well, a 
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Crosbie. A Philadelphia family. She married beneath her, so 
to speak. She had money.” 

“That’s a Harvard accent you have, eh?” 

“What’s left of it. But I didn’t graduate. I don’t get 
monthly news of the old class or go to reunions.” 

“How did your mother die?” 

“In a rotten, stupid way. She drank some water in a 
good Paris hotel one hot day and got typhoid fever.” 

“I’ve seen typhoid. Still, there just isn’t a good way to 
die. Were you with her?” 

David nodded. “My father was home taking care of her 
money, my sisters were in a camp in Maine. But we pre¬ 
ferred to be alone, even at the end ... Why am I telling you 
all this? I thought I’d forgotten it.” 

Smiling, taking David’s glass, Henry Brulard said, “We 
are what the Spanish call simpdtico. It does a man good to 
drink with the right companion.” He had used up the ice in 
a silver container, and crossed to the door and pushed a 
button beside it. “David . . . this cherishing of your 
mother—has it made things difficult for you with other 
women? Was your divorce the result-” 

“No. Guerdrich didn’t send me here for help. Doctor.” 

Henry laughed. “Sorry. That’s my clinical curiosity.” 

A big, nimble, fleshy, handsome woman in a white 
uniform opened the door. "Yes, Doctor?” she said. 

“Ice, if you please,” Henry replied. “Mr. Mills, my 
nurse. Tiny Zenith.” 

David and the nurse exchanged greetings, and she took 
the ice container and went away. When she returned, she 
gave Brulard a brief, professional inspection. 

“What about dinner, Doctor?” she asked. “The cook’s 
ready. Shall I set a place for Mr. Mills?” 

• “By all means,” Henry said. “You must stay, David.” 

“Thank you.” 

Tiny left them, and Henry said: “The psychiatrist you 
mentioned—did he tell you that you were in love with your 
mother?” 

“Yes, and how I was jealous of my father and in com¬ 
petition with him. We couldn’t get along at all after he 
remarried. I had to put a whole continent between us.” 

“He helped you?” 

“I’m a little disillusioned by the fact that what makes me 
tick is in my scrotum,” David said, “but cured.” 

“Here, have a drink,” Henry said. He swallowed a good 
part of his cocktail without stopping, and appeared to wait 
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for some mystical effect. “I couldn’t see my mother very 
often until she began to die. I lived in hotel rooms and then 
with a Negro family. My mother was beautiful, and a 
whore. She had a taste for it.” 

David stared at him. “Aren’t you getting foxed by all 
this prescription whiskey, Henry?” 

“Not an ordinary whore sitting in a crib wearing 
transparent silk underwear. She had rich men for friends 
and left me a lot of money. She worked in the best houses 
like Lulu White’s, where Jelly Roll Morton with a gold 
front tooth with a diamond inset played piano. David, I 
have a point to make.” 

“Make it before I grow embarrassed for you.” 

Grinning, relaxing, Henry said, “Later. I’m hungry.” 

They went to the dining room and sat together at one 
end of a long table. Tiny Zenith came from the butler’s 
pantry, lit four candles in individual silver holders and 
turned off the chandelier, and began to serve them. Henry 
seemed to recover from the effect of the liquor and busied 
himself opening a bottle of wine. 

“Not for me,” David said. “I’m already on my beam 
ends.” 

“This is my night off,” Henry told him. “No patients. 
I’m sorry to say. Don’t forsake me.” 

The meal was simple but tasty, a soup of seafood of 
which the doctor had a second bowl, veal and a mound of 
crisp rice, fruit and cheese, and thick black coffee laced 
with brandy that David remembered having drunk in New 
Orleans. 

As he ate voraciously, Henry answered David’s ques¬ 
tions. His arrival in California had been recent, via a 
trimotored Ford airliner. He found the trip from New 
York amusing, and airplanes fascinated him. Despite an 
unreassuring thirteen passengers carried and a fare of over 
two hundred dollars, he thought air transport had a prom¬ 
ising future if America could recover from economic 
collapse. In addition to an overnight stay in a Kansas City 
hotel, his flight had stopped at Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Wichita, 
Amarillo, Albuquerque and Winslow; yet it had consumed 
only thirty-six hours. 

“It may take longer than that for me to find out any¬ 
thing useful about you. Doctor.” 

Henry smiled. He was a member of Alpha Omega Al¬ 
pha, the medical honor society, a graduate of the 
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prestigious Hoefner Foundation Clinic’s medical college, 
had done specialized post-graduate work, interned for a 
year at a New Orleans hospital, and then had gone back to 
the clinic charity and teaching hospital to serve as a resi¬ 
dent in glandular surgery for three years. 

“That’s impressive enough,” David said. 

“But wait. I went then to Chicago and devoted my skills 
to performing abortions. Excellent ones. I developed a new 
method.” 

“Oh.” 

David’s reaction amused Brulard. “They’re necessary 
and often an act of mercy. You are provincial.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Abortion money enabled me to take a long sabbatical 
and study more medicine, anthropology and psychology. 
An interest in bacteriology put me in the laboratories of 
Grafton-Morris in Trenton, New Jersey. G-M concocts 
aspirin, toothpaste, depilatories, pills to ease menstrual 
pains, and so forth; but they also supply doctors with the 
preparations they need, and in the labs biologists and 
chemists are working on antitoxins, antiseptics, synthesiz¬ 
ing remedies found in nature, and whatnot.” 

“That sounds interesting,” 

“Does it? My field was hormonal investigation. I had a 
free hand and learned a lot. But G-M has a lofty facade 
and behind it the same object aS the rest of us: something 
profitable, such as a lotion to straighten curly hair or a 
new nail polish—stuff they can farm out to cosmetic firms 
under royalty agreements. After a while they began press¬ 
ing me to show a profit. I tired of them . . . Which brings 
me to the point I intended to make earlier.” Henry got up 
abruptly. “Let’s get out of here.” 

They returned to the study. Searching in a cabinet, Hen¬ 
ry produced a bottle of brandy and poured drinks. He ac¬ 
cepted a cigarette from David. 

“My mother fell ill,” he said. “She had the Horror. A 
doctor from the Hoefner Clinic treated her. He was a can¬ 
cer specialist, a radiologist whose face and hands were 
scarred from the roentgen machines he used. He’s been 
dead a long time now, the victim of radioactivity. I was a 
boy then, and thought him the greatest man in the world. 
He was hope personified. He didn’t despise my mother, the 
poor whore who had to suffer enormously and died; he 
meant to save her, and he was selfless. When she died, I 
knew it was not his fault. He apologized to me, and felt sad 


and ashamed at another failure. I resolved to model myself 
after him,” 

“And that’s your point?” David said. 

“Have some more brandy. Yes. I’ve kept the faith. I can 
arrest the progress of age and restore potency. In younger 
people I can increase vitality and sexual power. You’ve 
seen and heard Sam Guerdrich. Do you doubt me?” 

“I have an open, eager mind.” 

“In life,” Henry said, “there is only creation. It is the 
sole reason for living. Procreation or the creation of art. 
Few of us can manage the sublimation of artistic ful¬ 
fillment—the rest of us have to depend on the gonads. 
When they have failed, we are reduced to nothing. The 
sexual glands alone have the element of immortality, of 
constant renewal. Aging does not exist in them. Their 
failure marks the onset of aging—it is the essence of aging. 
I can halt that.” 

“How?” 

“By the implantation of animal testicular tissue in a 
minor operation, and by subsequent injections of live 
cellular material. The system is infallible.” 

“My God!” David said. “You’ve got to make a million 
dollars and be a great man if it’s true!” 

“It’s true. But I can’t get rich or be great this way, work¬ 
ing under cover and preserving a professional anonymity. 
How is this to become public knowledge? Gan you help 
me?” 

“Maybe. But if you advertise, won’t the other doctors be 
after you?” 

“Yes. I’d need money to weather the storm.” 

“Have you any?” 

“Nobody knows about me,” Henry said. “I’m broke.” 
He filled David’s glass. 

“How did you work this up? Is it original?” 

“Nothing is original. It’s the culmination of a hundred 
years of acquired knowledge and experimentation. Part of 
it is based on the experience of another doctor, Frank 
Frances, a man old in the field. We collaborated in 
refining my methods.” 

“Does he have a distinguished record?” David asked: 

Brulaid grinned. “Well, of sorts. He’s a graduate of a 
two-year medical college in Kansas City, since closed by 
the authorities on grounds that it was a diploma mill. 
Before going there, Frank sold cures for rheumatism, 
bedwetting and diarrhea. He used to remove tonsils and 
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appendixes and repair hernias. Then the complaints of the 
aging started him experimenting on breeding animals for 
farmers. He progressed to impotent men. His work in¬ 
terested me and I joined him. We’ve been together ever 
since.” 

“I see . . .” 

“You look forlorn, my friend. Incidentally, Frank’s unu¬ 
sual background prevents him from qualifying for a license 
to practice in California.” 

“Now I suppose I look more forlorn,” David said. “Have 
you got a license?” 

“Oh, yes. A brand-new one. It wasn’t easy, though. I 
was strong on theory when I’d read up on anatomy and 
physiology, and pathology and even biochemistry were not 
too difficult, but the clinical stuff—oral and written—baf¬ 
fled me. I’ve never really practiced, you see.” Brulard’s lips 
quirked. “Have you no trust in me, David?” 

“Implicit trust.” David suddenly swayed as he got out of 
his chair. “The trouble is, Doctor, I fear you’ve made me 
drunk in the course of wooing and w innin g me. I’U think it 
over and get back to you.” 

“You can’t go home in that condition,” Hen¬ 
ry said. “I’ll have Tiny put you up for the night.” 

As David protested. Tiny appeared. Henry issued 
instructions. David had his arm grasped firmly. 

“Come on,” Tiny said. “Doctor’s orders.” 

She took him upstiars to a small bedroom, turned down 
the bedcovers, supplied a white cotton nightshirt and 
disposable paper slippers, and showed him an adjoining 
bathroom. At her instruction, he swallowed a couple of 
aspirins. 

“They’ll tone you up a little,” she said. 

“The doctor holds his liquor well, doesn’t he?” David 
said. 

“He’s good at everything,” she said. “Drinking 
included.” 

David sat down to remove his shoes, and the room 
rocked. “I don’t feel awfully well, nursie.” 

She smiled. “It wears off. If you get too upset, knock on 
this connecting door. Doctor will be in there. He’ll give 
you something.” 
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David slept fitfully and briefly, his stomach roiled, his 
head aching. Awakening, he saw a narrow shaft of light 
across the floor and heard voices. The connecting door Was 
ajar a few inches. He struggled to his feet dazedly and went 
to it, peering through the aperture to see if the doctor was 
indeed awake. 

The other room resembled his, and was small and 
plainly furnished. A single lamp on a nightstand lighted it. 

Brulard and Tiny stood in the rays of light, both stark 
naked. He was bent down, ex amining her ample hams. 

“No urticaria,” he said, and straightened. “I can barely 
make out die injection site. Our sterile techniques are pay¬ 
ing off.” 

She stooped behind him, heavy breasts falling; pubic 
hair in a thick mat rose halfway up her full swelling belly 
toward a deeply inset navel. Rubbing a palm on his hip, 
she straightened and moved around to touch die upper 
right side of his deep chest. “Your pectoral is still swollen.” 

“How many cc.’s did we have last time?” 

“The maximum. Thirty.” 

“Good,” he said. “No more arms, legs or pectorals. Well 
only inject in the gluteal muscle. The absorption is faster 
and more complete.” 

“Okay, Doctor,” she said, and setded upon the bed on 
her bade and smiled up at him quizzically, opening her 
thighs. 

He reacted almost instantaneously to the invitation, 
joining her, crouching above her, bulked muscularly in the 
lamplight, poised with a huge crimson gleaming phallus. 
His hand gentiy caressed the pudendum she lifted to him, 
and she sighed when his fingers parted the labia. 

Laughing softly, he said: “Are you keeping your records. 
Tiny?” 
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“Eight this week.” He thrust into her powerfully, and 
she said, “Nine! Oh, God!” 

David remained frozen, unable to turn away. He had 
never before seen the human animal in intercourse as an 
observer and the sight roused in him a desperate excitation 
and pleasure. Tiny lay almost still, clasped tightly by 
Brulard, subjected to repeated brutal penetrations that in¬ 
creased in pace. Then she began to writhe and moan, and 
wound her heavy limbs around him. Brulard stopped, 
waited, listened to her unintelligible pleadings. He resumed 
furiously, and the bed creaked under their weight. Crying 
shrilly, head twisting from side to side. Tiny surrendered. 
His face buried in her shoulder and neck, Brulard quivered 
in a long orgasm. Tiny’s legs fell back on the bed and she 
took deep breaths as he disengaged himself. 

He laughed again, saying, “In the interests of science—” 

She sat up, tears in her eyes, wiping the sweat from her 
brow with a forearm. Seated, he was examining the meatus 
of his penis, squeezing it. 

“There should be a measurable amount of semen,” he 
said. 

“There is. I felt you discharging.” 

“Make sure, please. A cortical-vascular reflex is not 
enough. Goodnight, Tiny.” 

“Goodnight, Doctor,” she said. 

She walked out, a hand cupped to her vulva, and 
Brulard stretched on the bed and extinguished the lamp. 

David arose early, found a fresh toothbrush, toothpaste, 
shaving soap and a razor in the bathroom, and showered. 
As he dressed there was a knock on the door. Henry en¬ 
tered, fresh and rosy in a white jacket, bearing a tray with 
coffee and orange juice. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Did you have a comfortable 
night?” 

“Fine, thank you.” 

“That’s a nasty cold you have. Shall I prescribe for it?” 

“It’s all right,” David said. 

“I’m afraid I can’t breakfast with you—I have to wel¬ 
come a patient in a few minutes. But whatever you want is 
awaiting you downstairs.” 

“Thanks. This is all I ever have, and I’ve got to run.” 

They shared the juice and coffee standing, and ciga¬ 
rettes, in companionable silence for a few moments. David 
gazed at the doctor, hesitating. 
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“I had a dream last night,” he said. “The door to your 
room seemed partially open and I got up when I noticed a 
light and heard voices-” 

“It Wasn’t a dream. I left the door open on the assump- 
tion you might wake. You witnessed a demonstration, 
David. Tiny and I are our own guinea pigs. How did you 
like being a voyeur?” 

“I was sick with excitement and ejaculated in a little 
while.” 

“That’s a normal reaction,” Henry said, “to an old 
means of amusement. The fact is, you saw two healthy 
Persons, injected with living cellular matter, who are able 
to achieve satisfactory coition once or twice a day, every 
day, for weeks on end. I thought it might prove to be an 
object lesson for you.” 

“It was. What is urticaria?” 

“Redness, swelling, a rash; too often present when 
foreign substances are introduced into the tissues. We have 
to watch out for that, and for anaphylactic shock which 
sometimes attends the injection of animal cells with ex¬ 
cessive protein or toxin in them.” 

“You’ve lost me, Doctor.” 

“Never mind. Take my word for it. I’ve worked out a 
discipline that revitalizes without unpleasant side effects.” 

“I’m prepared to believe anything now,” David said. 

“Good,” Henry said. “I’ll count on hearing from you. 
Take care of your cold ” 

He shook hands and left, and in the lower hall David en¬ 
countered Tiny Zenith, crisp, starched and imperturbable. 
She accompanied him to the street door, hoping he’d had a 
good night; that he was incapable of looking her directly in 
the eye appeared to titillate her, and he grew red in the 
face and mumbled. 

In his apartment, having changed clothes, he telephoned 
Ann Green. “I spent the night with Dr. Brulard. I’ll be 
right in.” 

“How was he?” 

“Impossible to describe.” 

“I’ll bet!” 

“What I mean is, he’s unquestionably the most 
remarkable man I ever met. And he’s going to be rich and 
famous.” 

“Sure, sure,” Ann said. “I knew you wouldn’t be able to 
resist a mad doctor. Is he anything like Boris Karloff?” 
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David went to see William Perkins, his doctor in Holly¬ 
wood, and had his throat swabbed and his thorax sounded. 
He received a packet of pills and the advice to ease up on 
smoking. 

“I’d hoped you were going to get pneumonia,” Bill 
Perkins said. “I need (he money. No such luck.” 

A description of an unnamed physician who could 
revitalize the aging brought a glaze of irony across his 
young sad face. He rubbed his balding head and sighed. 

“You meet the strangest people,” he said. “Well, it takes 
all kinds in this line of endeavor.” 

“What do you think of his claims?" 

“I don’t know. Anything’s possible. I suppose there might 
be a short, favorable reaction, like having a big shot of 
vitamins intravenously. But how could a transplant and in¬ 
jections of live cells have a permanent effect? They’ve been 
fooling with hormones for years without getting anywhere. 
Did you say this guy uses rabbit testicles?” 

“Yes.” 

“That seems pretty far afield. From what I’ve heard, the 
matching of tissue and function is impossible. And how 
much absorption do you get from a transplant? The 
organism promptly rejects stuff not matched up to the 
genes—there’s a sloughing off, a stasis. But still, who 
knows?” Bill considered. “Anyhow, every quack has more 
or less of a sure thing. Most sick people get well without 
help, and impotence and aging are often reversible. Half 
the illnesses a doctor treats turn out to be psychosomatic in 
origin and as susceptible to cure by placebos as anything 
else. Hope has saved millions, and how unconventionally 
you supply it doesn’t matter.” 
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‘Except,” David said, “I understand it matters terribly to 
your proud-assed medical societies. They wouldn’t wel¬ 
come back Jesus bringing the dead to life if he broke the 
union rules.” 

“Oh, don’t let that bother your Wunderkind," Bill 
said. “You can be unethical as long as you don’t kill too 
many patients and don’t take too much trade away from 
the regulation types. They can’t do much to you but run 
you out of the brotherhood and complain. The only 
Other thing is the funny old oath we all have to swear by 
Apollo Physician and Asclepius and so on that we’ll treat 
the sick with never a view to injury and wrongdoing and 
not poison anybody or abort a woman with a pessary. Oh, 
yes, and leave the Cutting for the stone to experts. And 
some crap about keeping pure and holy our life and art. 
Your magician probably doesn’t so much as remember 
swearing it.” 

“I think he does,” David said, and Bill laughed. 

Since Ann had experience in research for advertising 
agencies, Daivd set her to collecting information on unor¬ 
thodox doctors and the means by which they rose to 
eminence. Her findings astonished him. There seemed to 
have been almost as many practitioners outside the con¬ 
fines of organized medicine as within. 

Cults, healing, messiahs, profound discoveries unsup¬ 
ported by more than intuition, and religion merged among 
them. Evidently they catered to one of the most constant 
well springs in man—desire for revelation—and triumph 
and widespread acceptance were common in their ranks. If 
their validity was questionable, so were the attacks on the 
psychological and practical healing they achieved. 

For instance, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy experienced some 
kind of epiphany and founded a new faith—and she didn’t 
believe bacteria existed or had any part in causing disease. 
The man who originated homeopathy thought most mala¬ 
dies were variations of the common itch; his followers gave 
microscopic doses of drugs to cure ordinary ills. The 
Chinese from time immemorial depended upon acu¬ 
puncture, a methodology that involved sticking gold and sil¬ 
ver needles in the skin of affected areas. 

Magic and superstition were inalienably allied with 
healing. People past and present based actions and the con¬ 
servation of health on the divinations of astrologers. Spe¬ 
cialists treated patients by reinoculating them with extracts 
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from their own sores, saliva, feces and blood. Naturopaths 
relied on nature and employed almost no medicin e or 
surgery: their sick took Water cures, walked on wet sand, 
became vegetarians, had massages. Undiluted by modem 
knowledge, primitive therapies were an important part of 
the beliefs of Seventh-Day Adventists. Osteopaths cor¬ 
rected dislocations of small bones in the spine that exerted 
improper pressures on nerves and blood vessels and thus 
kept the body from healing itself. Chiropractors mapped 
the spine’s malformations with electrical instruments and 
then manipulated the cervical vertebrae to arrest whooping 
cough, deafness, diphtheria and many other diseases. Any 
number of inspired, mistaken, eccentric, rapacious men 
and women stood ready, by means of incantations, a laying 
on of the hands, secret formulae, machines that emitted 
unearthly rays, squeezing of fingers and wrists, injections 
of unknown substances, mud baths, animal magnetism, 
and prayer and surgery to repel smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid, tuberculosis, syphilis, peptic ulcers, cancer, 
schizophrenia, barrenness, melancholia, dislocated hips, 
hemorrhoids, obesity, constipation, impotence and a thou¬ 
sand other afflictions. 

David thought Dr. Brulard a promising subject for him, 
but he Wanted to be sure of his ground and sought certain 
opinions of a friend of his, John Drumm, a minor figure in 
the major law firm of Gairvey, Lund and Besserick. They 
met for lunch in an upstairs restaurant on Spring Street 
frequented by the nabobs of the financial district. 

Unknown to his conservative employers, Drumm had 
decided American capitalism was finished, spoke ap¬ 
provingly of the Russian Five-Year Plan, felt complete 
governmental planning and control in all sectors was the 
only solution to a foundering economy, and waited con¬ 
fidently for tumbrils to roll in the streets, containing, he 
hoped, Gairvey, Lund and Besserick. Meanwhile, he had a 
Wife, child and widowed mother to support, and spent his 
days appearing in bankruptcy hearings and writing briefs 
for the senior partners. He was enchanted with David’s 
description of Dr. Brulard. 

“He’s come to the right place,” John said—“Southern 
California, home of the cults and the nuts. My mother 
belongs to an outfit which specializes in mental rays. Her 
back was killing her, and suddenly she can do housework 
again and be a damned nuisance. Your man is a cinch.” 

“Suppose I publicize him fully?” David asked. “Is he apt 


to stumble into too many professional and legal pitfalls?” 

“With a renewed mating season to sell? Who cares? You 
must remember that old saying: it’s not the fucking you 
get, it’s the fucking you get.” 

“Be serious.” 

“Let’s see . . John said. “If you use the mails for ad¬ 
vertising, keep an eye on the Post Office Department; don’t 
go overboard in frankness or claims and have your ma iling 
privileges revoked. Avoid arguments with the medical asso¬ 
ciations that might result in your doctor’s license being 
lifted. And look out for malpractice suits.” 

“I have an idea for putting him on radio. Does that 
carry a special danger?” 

“No, no. There’s only the Federal Radio Commission to 
answer to, and they don’t even listen to the output. Guys 
on the air are getting away with murder selling patented 
bug juice, trusses and city lots in swamps.” 

“Dr. Brulard has an advantage,” David said. “I believe 
he has something unique.” - 

John’s eyebrowis lifted. “Really? Have you tried it? Are 
you laying everybody?” 

“I plan to,” David said. 


Ann Green furnished more background material. A Dr. 
Perkins, in the eighteenth century, sold metal rods called 
“metallic tractors” that pulled diseases from the body; they 
were dispensed by the hundreds to the elite of his day, 
including George Washington, the Chief Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court, members of Congress, ministers, educators, 
and other physicians. A Dr. Abrams, with good training 
like Brulard’s, came to California and invented machines 
for diagnosing and treating disease by vibration which, 
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aided by a little electricity, earned him two million dollars. 
Another man. Dr. Kay, discovered a mysterious substance 
named vrilium that when worn around the neck in a small 
container repelled bacteria and killed germs inside the 
body. Other lesser practitioners throughout America’s 
history had, often without formal training in medicine, 
subdued illnesses with colored lights, radio waves, and as¬ 
tral boxes enclosing unknown elements so beneficial that a 
telephone could be employed for transmittal to a patient. 

Ann included a resume on experiments with the ductless 
glands. Endocrinology as a supposition had arisen two cen¬ 
turies ago, and less than a hundred years later a French 
physiologist decided the sources of rejuvenation were in the 
gonads. He injected himself with a solution of sex glands 
and felt better. Successors had promising results following 
in his path; this touched off a boom in sexual restorative 
measures at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Reputable American doctors joined in the fad, often using 
themselves for research. Nearly always the extracts in the 
hypodermic needles or the transplants in the flesh were 
composed of human material. 

Not too long ago Dr. Stanley, chief surgeon at San 
Quentin Prison, had grafted testicular tissue from hanged 
men on the testicles of aging lifers; the doctor had at¬ 
tained some measure of notoriety, and was of the opinion 
that he had procured favorable results. 

Notwithstanding, expert opinion held that the years of 
experimentation added up to little. As the biologists had 
predicted, homografts did not absorb; transplantation was 
invariably refused by stubborn organisms committed 
biologically to going it alone. But some of the rejuvenators 
were convinced that however brief the period of ef¬ 
fectiveness, hormones released into the bloodstream 
brought new life to worn and failing people. The famous 
Dr. Serge Voronoff, whose biological laboratory was in 
Paris, used monkey glands to restore his patients, many of 
them rich and prominent, and exacted fees that ran into 
thousands of dollars. 

“Dr. Steinach is another big shot in the racket,” Ann 
said. “He’s in Austria. He ties off the ducts that come from 
the male glands and the hormones are supposed to go right 
into your blood and your engine starts racing. There’s a 
man in New York, Dr. Benjamin, doing the same thing.” 

She went to the morgue of the Los Angeles Tribune and 
copied excerpts dealing with rejuvenation in the twenties. 
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Scarcely a day went by then without a reference, 
humorous or serious, to the effects of implanted goat or 
other animal glands. Only Dr. Coue and his system of im¬ 
proving oneself every day in every way by autohypnotism 
had a greater impact. Leading figures of the stage and 
screen, statesmen, financiers, and writers like Gertrude 
Atherton were allegedly restored to vitality; a spectacular 
industrialist bearing a resplendent name, in love with an 
opera star, was reputed to have had his glands stimulated 
prior to marriage. Controversy raged in the pulpits and on 
the editorial pages when Mrs. Atherton’s best seller Black 
Oxen was published; it dealt fictionally with an elderly 
woman who was rejuvenated and acquired the beauty and 
vigor of a girl. 

“Do you think,” Ann said, “that Dr. Brulard has some¬ 
thing these other men didn’t have?” 

“Yes.” 

“How’d he come by it?” 

“Genius,” David said. “Luck. Inevitable progress. I 
believe in him.” 

“As a public relations hustler,” she said, “I guess you 
have to.” 

Typing out what he visualized for a Brulard campaign, 
David telephoned Sam Guerdrich and attempted to read 
the text to him. 

“Forget it,” Sam said. “You make my ear ache. If 
you’re sure you can push him, that’s good enough for me. 
Want some dough?” 

“I could use five hundred on account.” 

“Ill have a check put in the mail.” 

“Sam,” David said, “this side of you is new to me.” 

“Me, too,” Sam said. “But every time I reach down and 
feel my prick I say a little prayer for Dr. Brulard.” 

David called Brulard to tell him of Sam’s unprecedented 
generosity and detail his ideas for publicizing him. The 
doctor was pleased, but he suggested that further questions 
be directed to Dr. Frank Frances. 

“He is my partner,” he said, “and it was through his in¬ 
tercession that Mr. Guerdrich came to us. I want him to 
have a voice in any of your plans.” 

David had assumed Dr. Frances was somewhere around 
the Westwood premises, ready to assist, or in a nearby 
laboratory; he was, in fact, on a two-acre rented “rancho” 
in a remote part of the San Fernando Valley tending rab- 
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bits, and conveniently close, as he explained, to a 
slaughterhouse where Dr. Brulard could obtain various 
animal organs he needed for continuing investigations. 

A gray-haired, portly man in shirtsleeves and white 
suspenders, he had a closely trimmed pepper-and-salt beard 
and wore a pince-nez. At first sight, except for keen, cal¬ 
culating light blue eyes and an easy dignity that had un¬ 
dertones of authority, he presented the aspect of a kindly, 
easygoing country doctor. He welcomed David to his shab¬ 
by little house, which smelled of fresh-mown grass and 
cigar smoke. On one Wall a large camera portrait caught 
David’s attention; it depicted the head and shoulders of a 
pleasant-looking woman in her middle years, wearing spec¬ 
tacles, whose skin and eyes had been retouched in glowing 
tones of pink and blue. 

Dr. Frances talked smoothly and affably, and seemed to 
answer David’s inquiries without reserve. He made it plain 
that Brulard’s contributions to their revitalization process 
were greater than his, that his knowledge was limited in 
certain research areas, and that he was a follower, not a 
leader. He had no doubt whatever of the efficacy of the 
treatment and believed it could be expanded beyond the 
field of the aging and sexual restoration. 

“I venture to say, sir,” he said, “that someday Henry— 
whom I regard as a son—will be mentioned in the same 
breath with Lister and Harvey. He is opening up a whole 
new universe to the ordinary medical man.” 

“But is the ordinary medical man apt to be grateful,” 
David asked, “if Henry’s discoveries become widely 
known?” 

“No. I respect doctors, but they are a narrow-minded 
bunch. In my lifetime I’ve been vilified by ’em, heaven 
knows. However, it’s a risk Henry is willing to run. His 
reward will be the gratitude of the layman.” 

David questioned Frances on what kind of an organiza¬ 
tion he had in mind. Frances wanted a sizable clinic 
capable of handling many patients, in a suburban or even 
country situation to ensure privacy and lack of annoying 
regulation, yet near public transportation. “The profit is in 
volume,” he added. “You can do more good and make 
more money at the same time.” He smiled. “I have to take 
these mundane matters into account, Mr. Mills. Henry’s 
head is in the clouds. He is a little unworldly and has no 
conception of how much it costs to underwrite even what 
we have now. We are not breaking even, I can tell you.” 
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His solicitation had brought them to California to 
inaugurate the treatment. “I was in Southern California 
during the early twenties,” he said, “with a splendid tonic- 
for weak lungs. Lots of afflicted people were heading for 
dry climates then. I found Los Angeles a fertile field and 
made valuable connections I hope to use now.” A warming 
memory lightened his expression. “Later on I moved to 
San Diego, where they all came to die or ease their pains 
with narcotics from Mexico, and, by George, I was hardly 
able to keep up with the demand for a time.” 

He spoke of his pr eliminar y work, before the advent of 
Henry. His first interest was in the prostate troubles nearly 
every older man developed and the alleviation of such 
things as nocturnal jaunts to the bathroom, impeded urina¬ 
tion and backache. The sexual implications of this gland 
started to fascinate him, and he became acquainted with 
the studies of Voronoff, who carried on from previous 
glandular experiments by a French physician named 
Brown-Sequard. Although not well equipped academically, 
Dr. Frances struggled through much research. 

“Mrs. Frances was with me then,” he said, and drew 
David’s attention to the tinted photograph. “She was 
straitlaced and I’m afraid didn’t approve of my dealing 
with sex, but she went along. We had an ideal marriage.” 
He cleared his throat. “She became the victim of a 
perinephric abscess a few years ago.” 

Henry’s joining him was a godsend. Until then, Dr. 
Frances had relied on an inguinal cut and a vasotomy 
which was usually preliminary to vasoligation, and then 
he removed the epididymis— 

“Wait a minute,” David said. 

“Excuse me,” Frances said. “I’m getting too technical. 
What I’m trying to say is I put ’em under a general anes¬ 
thetic—which induces strong erotic dreams generally, and, 
gets ’em off to a good start—opened the scrotum, dosed 
off an excretory duct, put my transplant in the testes, and 
sewed everything up. I used monkey glands. When Mrs. 
Frances was alive we had our own troupe, cute little 
fellows brought from South America, and she got quite 
fond of them. But the truth is, I had a few bouts with 
trauma and toxemia and worried a good deal.” 

“Henry changed your procedures?” 

“Oh, yes. Simplified and made everything safe. He in¬ 
cised the upper thigh and planted microscopically thin slices 
of tissue from rabbits, which are easy to buy and raise. 
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With an area rich in blood supply, he got quick and full 
distribution of hormones, and by using a preliminary injec¬ 
tion he invented to help the patient’s body assimilate foreign 
substances, the results were far quicker and more positive. 
Sometimes the subject reacts favorably in twenty-four 
hours. Best of all, he figured out the post-operative shots of 
live cells in a neutral suspension. That improved the 
therapy a thousand per cent. It took time and labor, 
naturally, and there were weeks and months when we were 
terribly hard up. We moved out beyond Evanston on a 
farm where we could keep animals, put up a lab, and live 
cheaply. My, it was cold in winter! Of course these days 
Henry is using other organs for his cellular injections from 
cattle, sheep and swine with wonderful results.” Dr. 
Frances removed his glasses, rubbed his indented nose, and 
beamed on David. “He always told me our sacrifices would 
be richly rewarded, and I trust we have come to that day. I 
think our worst problem is that he didn’t know there was 
going to be a depression.” 

“Do you anticipate much difficulty with malpractice 
suits, Doctor?” 

“No, sir. Not when Henry has perfected our techniques. 
There’s nothing to complain about, you understand. We’re 
not specific—we call it revitalization, and it’s a thing folks 
don’t care to discuss in private or in a courtroom.” 

“To publicize you,” David said, “I think I’d have to be 
specific.” 

“You mustn’t mention me. Henry’s the man for you. My 
background wouldn’t lend itself to puffing up. But being 
specific won’t hurt, in my estimation. Our treatment is 
guaranteed.” 

lighting a cigar. Dr. Frances took David on a tour of 
his rancho. Clean sheds and wire-enclosed runs housed 
dogs, cats, hamsters, rats and rabbits. A Mexican helper 
was working among them and raised his straw hat to the 
doctor and David. 

“We have quite a population,” Frances said, “because 
Henry hates to kill anything and loves animals. All the 
creatures we take in just stay on. It costs a pretty penny to 
feed them, and Henry never stops experimenting.” 

In a converted garage was the laboratory, spotless and 
freshly painted, redolent of disinfectant, with various 
pieces of equipment, microscopes, a dissecting table, a 
sink, an incongruous old glass-doored dining room 
sideboard full of specimen bottles and drugs, and a large 
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icebox for chilling the tissues, the saline preservative me¬ 
dium, and metal containers used in transportation. 

“I rush the material right over in my Ford,” the doctor 
said, “when a patient is ready. Henry does the final prep¬ 
aration in his house. He’s extremely strict about asepsis, 
as he should be. Occasionally I assist him or do an opera¬ 
tion, though I’m not supposed to—they won’t let me take 
the examination to practice in this state. We didn’t know 
they wouldn’t consider my credentials until we got here; 
otherwise we might not have come.” 

“Do you feel the board of examiners is being unfair? I 
might be able to do something about it.” 

“Well, I wish I could be a full-fledged physician again. 
Nothing has ever suited me better.” Dr. Frances insisted 
that David inspect the rabbits. They had lovely pink noses 
and pink eyes and inclining tall ears and velvety coats; he 
held one, feeling its heart palpitate against his hand. “All 
white, Mr. Mills, dean and pretty. Henry is very fond of 
them. He had to have a test animal that bred often and 
soon and didn’t live too long. These begin breeding at six 
months of age and cohabit six or eight times a year. Their 
gentleness is practically Christian. They’ve helped us enor¬ 
mously in our work.” 

When they were ready to leave, Frances made a last 
fond round of his friends. 

“An old widower without children has to have com¬ 
pany,” he said smilingly. “Rabbits have been domesticated 
for lord knows how many centuries. The Latin name for 
’em is Oryctolagus cuniculus. They belong to the rodent 
family. Every time we have a call for glands I feel a trifle 
sad.” 
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Other work claimed David for a couple of days. Then he 
drove to Westwood again in the late afternoon. At an offer 
by Dr. Brulard of sazeracs, he shook his head. 

“One drunken night was sufficient,” he said. “I’m 
engaged in earning Sam Guerdrich’s fee now.” 

“Doesn’t voyeurism tempt you?” Brulard asked. 

“It still goes on?” 

“Of course.” 

Flushing, David said, “I couldn’t stand the excitement, 
thank you.” 

He expressed his ideas on publicity and advertising and 
Henry thought them good. Henry also approved of trying 
radio, which David felt had great possibilities.” 

“Dr. Frances prefers to remain invisible for what strikes 
me as good and sufficient reasons,” David said. “You must 
be our hero. As a heretofore ethical physician-” 

Henry shrugged and interrupted; “Hardly ethical. But 
not caught at my cheating yet.” 

“Okay. Technically pure. Do you mind putting yourself 
on the plane of a cut-rate advertising dentist on a down¬ 
town comer?” 

“No. How else can I succeed. with a revolutionary 
medical discipline? Under any other circumstances I’d 
grow old still contributing to professional journals and 
being rebutted.” 

“Then I have carte blanche?” 

“Yes.” 

“But this will take financing. Shall I appeal to Sam, or 
will you?” 

“I’ll leave everything in your charge ” Henry said. 

“To be frank, I wish you weren’t so closely allied with 
Dr. Frances.” 
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“Didn’t he impress you favorably?” 

“He seems a decent old gentleman,” David said, “and 
sympathetic to rabbits, but he may prove a hindrance in 
public relations. His background sounds a little sticky. The 
difficulty can be summed up in a word, which is spelled 
Q-U-A-C-K.” 

“I cannot abandon him,” Henry replied. “I owe him too 
much. You must make up your mind to that.” 

“I didn’t gather that he has been absolutely essential to 
your discoveries and career.” 

“But he has. You’ve been deceived by his modesty. His 
experience is invaluable. Through his contacts here I have 
managed to get several important patients. Are you 
familiar with the name of Houston Hailing ?” 

“The author? Yes.” 

“Frank brought him to me. Mr. Hailing is enthusiastic.” 

“Is he good for a testimonial?” David said. “That’s what 
I require.” 

“Ill look into it. Probably not, though. No man ever 
wants his regaining of potency advertised.” 

“Would you like Dr. Frances given a chance to take 
state board examinations if I could manage it?” 

‘Td like nothing better,” Henry said, “and might bless 
your name.” 

Their friendship was blossoming. They finally did have a 
drink, and David confessed his uneasiness at the hold the 
doctor’s specialty had on him. 

“I don’t see why, David,” Henry said. “Hunger has to be 
satisfied, vanity appeased, power exercised, the drive to re¬ 
produce expended, domination and subjection carried out 
Life grows short. What is existence at last but a female on 
her back or on all fours, receiving a male and conquering 
him by submission? Whatever else we do, the spending of 
seed and the reception and nurturing of it is the only valid 
function we have in a system incomprehensible to us. We 
all know that, no matter how hard we try to conceal the 
truth from ourselves. The ultimate for us is an orgasm. 
There cannot be more, or less. AH the rest is non¬ 
sense—religion, history, culture, hierarchy, morals. As 
Rabelais said, the stiff prick has no conscience. What 
laurels have you ever gained finer than driving your penis 
into a wet and receptive vagina, being at once victor and 
the defeated as you poured out your essence? Can you 
conceive of living without that? Then your usefulness to 
yourself and the scheme of things has ended.” 
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“It reduces life to a series of spasms.” 

“Fruitful spasms. A basic continuity. A physical hap¬ 
piness that transcends reason. You were married: can you 
tell me what else you had?” 

“I don’t know,” David said, and pondered. “I’ve never 
attempted to analyze it before . . . There Was no real meet¬ 
ing of minds, I suppose, or spiritual union. Was it all our 
bodies? That seems impossible . . . We had a long 
courtship. The preliminaries became agonizing to me, and 
I presume to her. I explored her body and squeezed her 
breasts and bit her nipples and put my tongue in her 
mouth. We lived for the touching . . . Eventually she 
allowed me to put my hand where I wanted and mastur¬ 
bate her. And then I would go home in a state of in¬ 
tolerable tension, my testicles aching, and masturbate 
myself. She was too shy yet to return the favor—she 
wouldn’t handle me ... That was the worst part of all.” 

“What?” 

“The self-abuse—the humiliation. I was in constant 
erection and couldn’t keep my hands off myself. I’d come 
to a climax imagining I was with her. Once in talking to 
her on the telephone, I took out my penis and played with 
myself. My God!” 

“How formal your language is, David, how antique. 
‘Self-abuse.’ Do you believe that?” 

“Well, no. But it’s a nasty-” 

“It isn’t anything of the kind. If you love and enjoy your 
body, then making love to yourself is quite permissible. 
Our ancestors were nasty, sternly forbidding a marvelous 
kind of self-communion and relief because they feared the 
increase of the race might suffer, and so were the Vic¬ 
torians in hinting that it was a form of degeneracy and led 
to insanity and impotence. But that is hogwash, A man de¬ 
nied women, a woman denied men—what other means do 
they have for dissipating sexual imperatives? The pleasure 
is genuine. Instead of harming, it is likely to increase 
knowledge, desire and potency. Only neurotics and, the 
genuinely insane use masturbation as a substitute for 
regular coition. Didn’t you learn early of this attribute and 
employ it?” 

“Yes, very early. I can’t remember when. I would lie in 
the bathtub and soap myself and rub my penis. The first 
time I ejaculated I thought I had found a new world.” 

“Of course. It’s a common experience. And most of your 
female contemporaries were invading their vaginas with 
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fingers and a variety of other objects and having the same 
enlightening experiences. The first step in the consuming 
interest of adult life has always to be taken. The experience 
is invaluable, a preparation for intercourse. Didn’t you 
learn on yourself how to arouse desire and prolong the sen¬ 
sations, and then translate the knowledge to partners?” 

“Perhaps. But the first girl I had was at the age of thir¬ 
teen, on a sofa in our house on a Sunday afternoon. She 
was older, a little bitch in heat, and barely dropped her 
frilly drawers and guided me into her and came repeatedly 
at the mere contact, and pulled away from me when I was 
in ecstasy—I spattered her body and the sofa and died in a 
moment of surprise and disappointment. Five minutes later 
I was up again and she was ready for me. She smelled wet, 
hot and fishy, and drove me mad. I couldn’t get enough of 
her after that.” 

“And so you stopped manipulating your glans.” 

“Yes. I couldn’t spare the loss of semen. But I nearly 
ejaculated at the sight of her parted legs.” 

“Not for long. You had prepared yourself with mastur¬ 
bation.” 

“I don’t know ... I don’t think my fiancee had any of 
those experiences. She didn’t go to professionals in Boston, 
as I did later. She never had lips and tongues and electric 
vibrators stimulating her. Perhaps she never even mastur¬ 
bated. She didn’t dream obscenities, or engage in homosex¬ 
ual acts and mutual masturbation in the shower rooms and 
toilets of a prep school. I doubt that any of her school¬ 
mates slept with her and did what they wanted.” 

“David, you have an innocence I like.” 

“Well anyhow, she didn’t confess to it. . . and yet when 
we met, we weren’t very different in our desires. When we 
fell in love we had one thing on our minds.” 

“Naturally. You had no choice. Who can deny instinc¬ 
tual drives?” 

“What a silly thing! We’re in chains.” 

“All of us, in varying degrees. Do you still masturbate? 
With illusions?” 

“When necessary. Not with illusions.” David looked sud¬ 
denly at the doctor. “Just with an appreciation of my Won¬ 
derful self and what I have in my hand.” 

“You see?” Henry said. “Nature preserves the ultimate 
in democracy. We are condemned to an identical, unde¬ 
viating pattern—if the future is not expelled, on the ground 
or into our counterparts, we are doomed and crippled.” 
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"Are we? What about the conclusion? My girl came out 
here to marry me. We had been apart and desolate, and 
could not endure it. Because waiting was impossible, we 
drove to Arizona—Yuma, a grim town. In ten minutes we 
were married, and didn’t bother about a hotel room and 
turned around and made for California. But we couldn’t 
wait, God help us. I turned off on a plank road in the sand 
dunes and we kissed until we were breathless. And she 
hoisted up her skirts and I had her on the seat, sweating 
and blowing and with cramps in my legs, and she bled and 
cried and had to throw away her stained clothing and 
change. Nothing mattered—she loved me.” 

“Yes. Would you deny it?” 

“We scarcely tried. How odd to remember! She stayed in 
hotel rooms until we rented an apartment, half the time 
nude, with a flower in her hair, and I came home at noon 
from the studio to have her instead of lunch. We had in¬ 
tercourse on couches and beds and on the floor and in a 
warm bath and standing up against the wall and in front of 
a full-length mirror in every conceivable position. It 
charmed her to open my pants and remove my penis as we 
drove or sat together and fondle and kiss it—and then la¬ 
ment the orgasms she had not felt within her. Once in a 
movie theater she aroused me to the point where we left in 
the middle of the picture, entered the rear seat of my car, 
and she sat on my lap leaning forward over the front seat 
and had a strangled climax with people passing twenty feet 
away. I persuaded her to let me use my lips upon her 
private lips, and that kind of kissing became her passion. 
One Sunday morning in our apartment she was bending to 
pick up a dropped article, unclothed as usual, and I saw 
my favorite part of her and grew instantly potent and 
forced myself in and she braced herself in the doorway and 
stayed stooped over until she had to cry out and fall to her 
knees. She was a charming girl, well brought up, from a 
good home—and that was our honeymoon.” 

“Any honeymoon.” 

“But something’s wrong,” David said. “You’re my father 
confessor, so tell me: what happened to us? Where did 
your instinctual drive go. Doctor? We became satiated. 
Going to bed was a bore, and the variations for inducing 
the epileptic seizure were suddenly limited. We grated on 
each other, and all we had to sustain us was that lost 
physical desire. She was rich and could afford to leave me 
and go home and get a divorce—and I was sorry to see her 
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go—and immensely relieved. Who was the man that said 
the pleasure is montentary, the position ridiculous, and the 
expense damnable?” 

“Lord Chesterfield, I think.” 

“Actually, it cost me nearly not hing . Nothing but my 
illusions.” 

“They can be dispensed with,” Henry said. “Only fools 
carry them indefinitely. Most men are not monogamous, 
nor women either. Artificial disciplines hold together so¬ 
ciety, but not lovers. The quality ideal living should have is 
strangeness and change. Wien you are in the mood for it, 
David, m arrange for you to have twenty honeymoons in 
what I hope will be a long life.” 
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David's preliminary efforts to publicize Brulard began to 
appear in print: among them two “blind” items, one in a 
nationally syndicated gossip Column, the other in a Holly¬ 
wood trade publication, mentioning an unnamed Eastern 
physician, a miracle man at prolonging youth, now the 
toast of movie circles—what names that were household 
words did he list among his patients? A woman writer was 
inspired by David to do a piece on an amazing mystery 
man of unimpeachable medical antecedents who could 
restore youth and potency and had been imported to 
Hollywood to invigorate the heroes and heroines of cinema 
fame; she was supplied with background material, and in 
fact David wrote most of the article; it would appear soon 
in the fan magazine with the biggest circulation. He con¬ 
sidered interviews and immediate revelation of Brulard’s 
identity, decided to hold off for greater effect, and ap¬ 
pealed to the doctor for permission to bint at Houston 
Halling’s revitalization. 
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“Not yet, please,” Henry said. “He is delighted by his 
progress, and we had a long talk. He might be of more 
benefit in another way. I’ll let you know.” 

Struck by an inspiration, David went downtown to Hill 
Street and was granted a hearing by Alfred Baggs, 
publisher of the Tribune. In his salad days in Los Angeles 
he had worked for the newspaper in the editorial depart¬ 
ment and engaged Mr. Baggs’s interest. His defection to 
the higher salaries of motion picture publicity was a disap¬ 
pointment to the old man, but their relationship endured. 
Mr. Baggs had contrived to do him a number of favors 
since he had gone on his own. Bald, skinny, with a parrot’s 
visage and metallic eyes, the publisher occupied a clut¬ 
tered, unimpressive little office in the Tribune Building and 
exercised absolute centred over his paper. 

Because David knew Baggs conserved his time, he 
launched at once into a description of Dr. Brulard and 
his work. Baggs listened without comment. There was a 
silence when David finished, and nothing was to be learned 
from Baggs’s impassivity. David had more sense than to 
add to the recital. 

“So,” Baggs said. “You have a new and improbable par 
tron-” 

“Not improbable, sir. I’m convinced he has done some¬ 
thing marvelous. Guerdrich and Houston Hailing are my 
witnesses.” 

“Who won’t be put on the stand to testify.” 

“If I could arrange for them to talk privately to you 
-” David began. 

“I wouldn’t be convinced. Sam is a credulous lecher and 
Hailing an eccentric radical in his dotage. The Tribune’s 
pages are not open to quackery. You ought to have known 
better than to come to me with this.” 

“That isn’t what I meant, sir.” 

“Ah?” 

"I would like you to meet Dr. Brulard, satisfy yourself 
with regard to his legitimacy, and then take the treatment 
This is an act of friendship.” 

Baggs stared at him. “You have always had too much 
assurance—a quality of insolence, David.” 

Getting up, David said, “Then I beg your pardon. I’ll get 
out before I’m thrown out.” 

“Sit down. The guts made you a capable reporter, I sup¬ 
pose .. . Are you suggesting age is finishing me?” 

“No, sir.” 
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“Do you believe a widower of my years and position 
any longer desires women—or could not have one 
physically if he chose?” 

“No, sir. I was thinking of how you might increase your 
general vigor-” 

“You lie,” Baggs said. “Have you had the treatment?” 

“No. I’m thirty-six years old.” 

“You are no longer young,” Baggs said. “How vigorous 
are you? Your wife left you. How well have you done in 
your own business? How many clients do you have besides 
this magician?” 

“Not many. A few actors, occasionally a studio, a cou¬ 
ple of politicians, several commercial firms. I’m not very 
vigorous.” 

“What is your future, do you think?” 

“Unpromising,” David said. 

“Have the treatment and come back to me with the 
results.” Baggs made a gesture of dismissal. “I’ll believe 
you.” As David was softly closing die door, Baggs said: 
“Perhaps I’ll call you.” 

David then went to a luncheon appointment with 
Gadsden Briton, an advertising agency man, at Casey’s, a 
celebrated Hollywood speakeasy which had paneled wails 
and a long bar never raided by prohibition agents and 
flowers in glass vases on the little tables jammed together 
in the dining room. It was frequented by the high and 
mighty of movies, radio and allied functions, forever 
crowded, and a heartening refuge from the increasing 
poverty and misery outside its doors. Casey himself, for¬ 
merly half of a famous vaudeville turn and the friend of 
everybody including the most reliable bootleggers, stood at 
the door, which had a movable slot in the upper half, and 
passed on admittance. 

David and Gad Briton had to wait to be seated. They or¬ 
dered sidecars at the busy noisy bar, were jocular with ac¬ 
quaintances, and Briton set off on a table-hopping tour. 
The atmosphere was that of a raucous cocktail party where 
it was necessary to shout to be heard and all the women 
were young and handsome and tanned faces were in¬ 
variably thrust into tanned faces for the exchange of jokes 
and confidences. 

Moving down to the end of the bar, David talked to 
Lane Grammercy, an aging movie star put in eclipse by 
sound pictures. He had a bottle of scotch in front of him, a 
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craggy, Lincolnian face, and he was fatter than he should 
have been. His thin, effeminate voice betrayed the cause of 
his decline. He was a bit drunk. 

“I saw you in Painted Desert, Lane,” David said. “It was 
a hell of a picture.” 

Grammercy’s expression turned sardonic. “That’s a 
good, safe review. Mind explaining it?” 

“I loved your performance as the noble redskin.” 

“Did you? It was a hell of a picture all right. A hell of a 
disaster.” 

“It won’t hurt your career.” 

“What career? I’m on the far side of the hill where the 
sun doesn’t shine.” 

“Come on,” David said. “You merely need balls. You al¬ 
ways did.” 

“Shit,” Grammercy said. He looked as though he might 
throw a punch, and David moved a step closer to block it. 

“You’d better get them. Lane. Silent pictures are fin¬ 
ished—forget going back to them. I know a doctor who can 
fix you.” 

“Shit.” 

“I’m not kidding. Give me a ring when you’re ready and 
I’ll arrange it.” 

“Didn’t you used to have a line of neckties and stag 
photos you peddled on commission around the studios?” 

Yes,” David said. “Now I’m hustling revitalization. It’s 
even better.” 

Briton sent a waiter for him; he had secured a table. 
They had another drink. David described Dr. Brulard and 
his specialty, and told Briton of his interview with t an^. 
Grammercy. Briton laughed. 

“You find the damndest clients,” he said. “Don’t tell me 
this necromancer of yours could shore up a big queer like 
Grammercy.” 

“I think so.” 

“Really? Never mind your professional courtesy to the 
client What does the doctor actually do?” 

“Precisely what I’ve said,” David replied. “I’m con¬ 
vinced.” 

“Does he also cure the clap?” 

“If you’re going to be sarcastic. I’ve wasted a lunch.” 

Briton studied him. “Your pardon, friend. You’ve al¬ 
ways impressed me as fairly bright and honest, so I’ll take 
your word for it. Where do I come in?” 
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“I want to advertise him. How?” 

Briton considered over his food. A large-scale campaign 
would cost a lot of money, and the times didn’t seem ripe 
for that. How much did the treatment cost? Who was 
David aiming at outside of Hollywood? David didn’t know 
the answer to either question yet. 

“Well,” Briton said, “there’re direct mailings from patent 
medicine company lists, mailings to special groups like wid¬ 
ows and widowers, pamphlets, ads in pulp magazines and 
the smaller newspapers, tie-ups with health food stores and 
drugstores ... It depends on what plane you choose.” 

“A high plane, I think.” 

“Is this for California or the whole country?” 

“California to begin with,” David said. “How about 
radio?” 

“Good idea. On the lesser stations they give you plenty 
of latitude.” 

“I don’t know whether we care for much latitude. This is 
not a fake, I repeat. I see Dr. Brulard as a dedicated scien¬ 
tist, the researcher driven out of his laboratory by a desire 
to help mankind. A genius. Semmelweiss mowing down 
opposition to bring them the truth.” 

“Who?” 

David sighed. “Never mind. Brulard is our hero.” 

“Dear me,” Briton said. “All right. I’ll buy that. It would 
make a movie. They’re trying to stifle him and he casts his 
bread upon the airwaves.” 

“Yes. We’re going to encounter opposition from reac¬ 
tionary medicine, and we might as well take it into account 
in advance.” 

“Okay. We sell a personality. What else?” 

“I see him set up in Southern California,” David said, 
“—in a clinic, with the people coming to him. Only the 
best people. What the hell is the use of trying to. market 
something indispensable for a bargain price when you’re in 
the midst of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire? 
We’re after the customers who have saved a little out of 
the wreck.” 

“Sure. Interest the people who are getting enough to eat 
and still have the strength for fucking. At least you’ll' go 
broke in style, Dave. Nevertheless I’m with you.” 

“Fine. I’ll be in touch with you when we’re better 
organized.” 

“Meanwhile,” Briton said, “nobody ever turned down 
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having a genuinely hard cock at any price. That’s what 
charms me. You said it was a minor operation, didn’t you? 
Can I have it?” 

On the way out of Casey’s, David was intercepted by 
Lane Grammercy, now on the verge of reeling. But he was 
not belligerent. 

“Is this the doctor I’ve seen mentioned in the columns?” 
he asked. 


“This is no shit, David?’ 

“No.” 

“I want to talk to him.” 

“I’ll have him phone you,” David promised. 
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Ann Green remained dubious about the idea of revitaliza¬ 
tion. When David was unable to arrange an interview for 
the doctor with the editor of the Sunday edition of the 
Tribune, she was not surprised. 

“I’ve got to tell you for your own good,” she said, “that 
you’re putting in too much time on what is probably going 
to be another lousy account. Your other accounts are suf¬ 
fering from it. I have to alibi for you continually.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Don’t smirk. You like this kind of work, don’t you? It 
keeps your mind below your belt, huh?” 

“Well,” David said, “there is a certain fascination . . . 
Everybody I’ve talked to except you is a potential 
customer.” 

“Dave, it’s dirty, it’s fooling with nature. Besides, how 
long is old Guerdrich likely to keep on shelling out? What 
have you got to show him but a few clips? Has the doctor 
more trade than he can handle because of you?” 
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“No, dear.” 

“Very well,” Aim said. “Ease off. Keep your mind on 
your business. Stop thinking all the time of people doing 
it” 

“Do you ever think of doing it, Annie? How is Harold 
these days?” 

“Oh, shut up.” 

“A curious thing has happened, Annie. Brulard’s con¬ 
versation awakened me. You’re on my mind a good deal. I 
wonder how you’d look with your clothes off. Are you 
really as bony as I imagine?” 

He was grinning. She became scarlet and unconsciously 
moved a step toward the door. 

“You would never betray your husband, would you?” he 
asked. 

“No!” 

“I’m going to have the Brulard treatment pretty soon—I 
owe it to the account. What’ll become of us then? I’m 
already very hard up.” 

“Shame on you,” she said. “What could I do but try to 
hold my job——” 

“You’re interested!” 

“I am hot!” 

He was near laughter, and at the same time growing 
serious. Her eyes were big; a mysterious sheen had come 
on them. In his temples the veins ticked insistently. The 
telephone rang, rather to his relief. It was, coincidentally, 
Sam Guerdiich. 

“What’s doing?” he said. 

“Honesty is the best policy . . . nothing. Tve planted 
some mystery stuff on Brulard and I have a thing coming 
out in a fan magazine in November-” 

“Is he getting business?” 

“Not to any extent, but when I have a grasp of the sit¬ 
uation-” 

“Yeah, yeah. Well, Rome wasn’t built in a day. I’ll give 
you two days.” 

“The question is,” David said, “will you give me more 
money?” 

“You can have another five C’s, and Ill tell you why. 
You had the brains to get that bastard Baggs on the hook. 
He’s been tal k i n g to me. Take the doctor and go see him 
tonight at nine o’clock at his house.” 

“Why, God bless you, Mr. Guerd-” 

“Screw you,” Sam said, “Keep me informed.” 
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Ann returned from the outer office, and David gave her 
the news. She sighed and shook her head. 

“I take everything back I said,” she told him. “If Guer- 
drich will spend a thousand dollars on this, it’s got to be 
the greatest medical discovery since anesthetics.” 

David drove out to Westwood to pick up Henry, and 
Tiny sent him upstairs, where Henry was at the mirror in 
his bathroom shaving. As he stood in the doorway, David 
emphasized the importance of obeying Baggs’s summons 
and explained how he had intrigued the publisher. 
“Remove the moustache and the sideburns,” he said. 

Henry gazed at him in the mirror, showing faint surprise 
and a hint of resentment; his control, David noted, was ad¬ 
mirable. “And the rings,” David added. “This is your for¬ 
mal debut. Doctor. I want you to resemble the billing I 
intend to give you.” 

After putting lather on his face, Henry stood for a mo¬ 
ment with the razor poised; then he cut off his moustache 
and sideburns, washed, applied powder, and examined 
himself. He looked younger, less slick, more attractive. 

“Perhaps . . he said. 

“Thanks. Don’t get mad. It’s part of my job. Wear a 
dark suit tonight, white shirt, plain tie. And no more of 
those wide-brimmed felt hats that make you look like Legs 
Diamond, if you please. Go hatless out here. With 
everybody broke now, it’s stylish.” 

“You’re a snob, David.” 

“Of course. Hadn’t you noticed before? You must know 
from novels likp. Sinclair Lewis’s Arrowsmith that doctors 
are heroes. They’re as romantic as newspapermen. You’re 
destined to be a hero.” 

“All right. I accept the honor.” 

They smiled at each other. The tension between them 
eased, and when Henry was dressed David took him to Al¬ 
fred Baggs’s towering Georgian red brick house in Han¬ 
cock Park. An elderly maid conveyed them to a solarium 
at the rear where Baggs sat amid banks of ferns beside a 
telephone, with scattered pages of an early edition of the 
Tribune at his feet. He arose to shake hands with them. In 
black tie and dinner jacket, he betrayed a disciplined impa¬ 
tience. 

“This must be brief,” he said. ‘Tve a late engagement at 
my club and then I have to go to work. Doctor, please ex¬ 
plain your theories and methods.” 

Henry complied, with ease and succinctness. He and 
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David were seated, but Baggs walked about restlessly, 
bands in trouser pockets. 

“As you doubtless know,” Henry said later, “we have 
come in less than a century from. Virchow’s pathology of 
cells to Alexis Carrel’s studies in their biology. Advance in 
die field of therapy was inevitable. I am certain I have 
solved a number of fundamental problems in that area. Ac¬ 
cording to the pathologists, any single organism is a 
tremendous assemblage of billions of infinitesimal cells. 
Each individual cell has a separate life involving all of the 
metabolic processes. It is bom and lives and dies and is 
succeeded by fresh cells. Therefore disease itself, and the 
syndrome of aging, are products of a disturbed and im¬ 
proper renewal of the basic building blocks of the body. I 
can bring about complete and absolute revit alisat ion to a 
failing human organism by hormonal implantation and the 
introduction of selected live cells into the tissues. Not only 
that, I can greatly increase the energy and vitality of 
younger people. My therapeutics are differently adjusted 
for women, but they work fully as well.” 

“Excessive modesty is not one of your weaknesses, is it, 
Doctor?” Baggs asked. 

“I have no reason to affect modesty, sir. My treatment is 
a logical culmination of a search men have been making 
for thousands of years. Cellular therapy goes back to the 
roots of medicine. It is almost as though man has known 
from his inceptions that he would find a solution to the 
prolongation of life and potency. An Egyptian papyrus 
mentions animal organs for human use, Aristotle and Pliny 
the Elder refer to their value in the Materia Medicos they 
wrote, a Hindu doctor in the fifth century cured impotence 
with the testes of tigers, Chinese doctors before him used 
women’s placentas as a restorative, the Homeric heroes ate 
portions of lions to revivify themselves.” 

“You are contradicted by existing medical knowledge. 
Doctor. I have taken the trouble of informing myself. Even 
purified and snythetic hormones as supplied by drug 
manufacturers have apparently proved to be of little 
utility.” 

“In other hands than mine,” Henry said. “Certainly 
implants do not entirely absorb. Stasis is bound to occur. 
But the biological immune factor can be temporarily 
suspended, without danger, by a pre liminar y injection- 
then absorption is materially increased.” 

“Your discovery, I assume?” 
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“Yes, sir. Incidentally, my treatment does not cause 
undesirable aberrations in the endocrine system.” 

“What are the components of the pre liminar y shot?” 

Henry smiled. “That is my secret, Mr. Baggs, the one 
means I have of protecting my investment in time and toil 
and money. Eventually I will bequeath it to science.” 

Stopping in front of him, the publisher removed his 
hands from his pockets and rubbed them together. For the 
first time in David’s experience, Baggs appeared uncertain. 

“The age of revelation is past,” he said. 

“Not quite, sir. Won’t you allow me to prove my boasts? 
I want no fee until you have observed the results.” 

“Thank you.” Baggs cleared his throat. “I shall give this 
some thought. I must go now, gentlemen.” 

He accompanied them to the door. His annealed eyes 
fell on David, and in them there mi gh t have been a gleam 
of expectation. “What have you to say for yourself?” he 
suddenly demanded. 

“Nothing,” David replied. “Only goodnight, sir.” 

“If you smile,” Baggs said, “you may live to regret it. 
Goodnight.” 

As they went back to Westwood, Henry said, “He’s a 
wonderful old man. I wish I could help him. But I don’t 
think he was impressed.” 

“He is never impressed by anything.” 

“The other prospect you had me call seemed to be—the 
actor—Lane Grammercy. I think he is mine.” 

“Alfred Baggs is yours too,” David said. “Who in his 
right mind could turn away from the promise of youth?” 
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David increased the tempo. He revealed Dr. Brulard’s iden¬ 
tity, had a photographer take glossy studies of him and 
released them together with a romantic biography, filled 
the mails with the most incendiary press handouts he and 
Ann could concoct, and even considered instigating an at¬ 
tack on him by some reputable physicians to start a public 
controversy. But the era, and events, were not in his favor. 
The depression deepened. Banks failed. Gangsters riddled 
one another with bullets in pursuit of control of the illegal 
liquor trade. In the Southern states Negroes were tom 
from jails and lynched and their bodies burned with 
gasoline. 

Christmas passed, a dismal season, and the new year 
dawned. Gad Britan had prepared a format for radio ad¬ 
vertising without fee, but there was no money to finance it. 
Although Sam Guerdrich still followed David’s efforts with 
interest, he offered no more cash and David was wary of 
dunning him. The fifteen hundred doUars per patient Hen¬ 
ry and Frank Frances had agreed to charge, with the ap¬ 
proval of David, seemed hopelessly beyond the aspirations 
and reach of most people in those darkened months. Such 
exposure as Henry experienced did not appear to increase 
his volume of business; the patients constituted a mere 
trickle, largely from the entertainment world, and they 
were adamant in opposing the least mention of their names 
in connection with revitalization. Mr. Baggs wasn’t heard 
from, nor Lane Grammercy—perhaps it was the time of 
year. 

Frank declined in optimism. “We’re at the wrong place 
in the wrong time,” he admitted, sounding a note of bit¬ 
terness. “Nineteen-thirty-one is going to finish everybody. 
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And a lot of folks haven’t got good sense. Many a man 
would rather have a new Model A cabriolet Ford than be a 
good husband and make his wife happy. That’s human 
nature for you.” 

In a talk with Henry, David confessed his sense of 
failure, of being beaten by conditions beyond his control 
and the lack of financing. “I’m afraid to appeal to Sam 
again,” he said, “until I have tangible progress to report. 
He’s after free publicity for you, I know—not expensive 
advertising.” 

Henry was serene. “We’ll persevere, David. May I offer 
you a little aid over the rough spots?’ 

“No, I’m in funds. It’s just that-” 

“I can spare the money. I’ve been doing a few abortions 
to keep the pot boiling.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that.” 

Smiling, Henry said: “I wish you wouldn’t look both 
discouraged and disapproving. My patients are perfectly 
safe. Who can harden his heart and refuse to help a foolish 
girl attempting to avoid shame and ostracism or a mother 
worn out from bearing children, particularly if he is in 
urgent need of cash? If the police don’t get me, I shall be 
performing a service for humanity.” 

“Well,” David said, “the question of your professional 
integrity must enter into this-” 

“Please. I’m sure half the physicians in the country pro¬ 
cure abortions, either for profit or to help good 
customers—they put a probe in the uterus and induce 
labor or a little bleeding, call in a gynecologist and report a 
miscarriage, and the whole thing is tidied up in a hospital.” 

“But you love life and living. Isn’t stopping life at the 
very start repugnant to you?” 

“No. That’s an ancient argument the theologians and the 
legalists have disputed about for centuries without result. 
An embryo is nothing, a blob which becomes sentient 
when it is expelled protestingly into living. Besides, I per¬ 
fected a technique in Chicago that eliminates the 
dangerous and messy aspects of abortion—something as 
radically effective as the revitalization we cannot seem to 
interest anyone in. I put a long hypodermic needle through 
the abdominal and uterine walls of my patient, into the 
amniotic sac. After withdrawing fluid, I inject a strong 
saline solution. This changes conditions, kills the fetus, 
forces the uterus to empty, and begins labor contractions 
prematurely. Simple, hardly heroic, and unfailing. It is al- 
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most never too late for a pregnant woman to come to me. 
No harm is done, recovery is rapid, and in most cases dila¬ 
tion and curettage isn’t necessary. You see?” 

“I’ll take your word for it.” 

“You may,” Henry said, and contemplated David 
amusedly. “And there are certain accessory benefits for the 
full-blooded practitioner. The other day I had a handsome 
girl on the table. She was unclothed. The examination had 
excited her. What she had fully exposed was charming and 
accessible. I excused Tiny, we came to a silent and instan¬ 
taneous agreement, I put her legs upright against me, and 
filled her and gave her great pleasure—it was no doubt the 
extraordinary circumstances. The violence and posture 
produced the result she desired. A natural probe, you un¬ 
derstand.” 

David drew a full breath and turned away. 

“You must take me as I am, David. My sensuality has 
been increased by experimentation, my tastes are catholic, 
I have no prejudices or inhibitions. Can’t I be fr ank with 
you? I thought we were friends.” 

“All right,” David said. “We’re friends.” 


It was not one of David’s finest mornings. He hadn’t 
slept well, had almost run over a dog driving to his office, 
and was nursing a headache. The forenoon seemed endless; 
he was listless and bored. And things went wrong. A gossip 
columnist had garbled an exclusive item David had given 
his legman. Two stories with pictures failed to run in the 
newspapers. His best client among actors was slamme d by 
the critics for his performance in a newly previewed movie, 
a disappointed politician called up from City Hall and gave 
David the rough edge of his tongue. With no stomach for 
it, David fawned over the telephone to a surly city editor 
and tried to pacify a maniacal rich woman who was, in de¬ 
fiance of all good sense, attempting to improve her social 
position and hadn’t seen her name in the guest list of an 
important function. Ann came in to say two accounts 
simply hadn’t paid and showed no indications of paying. 

“I’m losing my energy and my touch,” David said, and 
spat out a cigarette into an empty wastebasket and put his 
throbbing head in his hands. “Why couldn’t I have taken 
the job in the bank Wendell Cruze offered me years ago?” 

“That doctor has jinxed you. Admit you’re obsessed by 
him.” 

“No, no. He’s only another account.” 
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Ann made a moue of distaste. “Maybe you need 
revitalizing.” 

Removing his hands from his head, he straightened and 
looked up at her. “Yeah,” he said. “Maybe I do. Alfred 

Baggs told me that if I-” 

“Oh, God!” she interjected. 
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Dr. Rrulard entered the room where David sat up in bed in 
a short white hospital gown. Behind him was Tiny Zenith 
carrying a hypodermic syringe on a tray. On David’s face 
were the traces of apprehension. 

“How is your behind7” Henry asked. “Did the initial in¬ 
jection bother you?” 

“It bums and aches,” David said. 

“That’s the process of absorption,” Henry said. “It’ll 
soon pass. Tiny has a. little morphia here. How big a dose 
shall we give you? Are you still resolute, and determined to 
watch the show?” 

“Yes. Sure.” 

“Positive?” 

“Yes!” 

“AU right, Tiny. We’ll take him at his word.” 

Tiny swabbed David’s arm with alcohol and injected 
him. As she left, Henry sat down in a chair and smoothed 
the folds of his green cotton wrapper. He had on a cap of 
the same material, and a gauze mask hung under his chin. 

“Somehow I didn’t take you for a man with a strong 
stomach,” he said. 

“Strong curiosity,” David said. “And I want to see what 
I have to sell.” The morphine started to take charge of 
him, and his qualms fled—he soared outside himself, was 
calmed, suddenly felt ineffably well and confident. 
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“At least you run no dangers with me. We have your 
twenty-four-hour urine report and there’s no acidosis. 
You’re a good physical specimen.” 

“I’m looking forward to a new and more potent life.” 

“You shall have it, David.” Tiny returned and stood 
waiting in die doorway, attired for the operation. “Come 
along with us, eh?” 

Out of bed, David wavered for a step or two and leaned 
against Henry’s shoulder; since the preceding night he had 
been in bed, off solid food, being purged and examined. 
They went into a larger room, obviously converted from a 
spacious bathroom, with most of the fixtures removed. In 
the air was a smell of carbolic spray. A pair of wall fix¬ 
tures held instruments and medicines. After washing, ad¬ 
justing his mask and pulling on rubber gloves, Henry 
turned on a powerful overhead light which glared down on 
a tilting metal table covered by a sheet, and Tiny helped 
David to a sitting posture on it. 

Frank Frances appeared, also attired in mask, cap and 
gown, carrying one of the metal containers David had seen 
at the rancho. “Good morning, my boy,” he said. 
“Congratulations. You’ll never regret letting Henry take 
care of you.” 

“I intend to create havoc in a little while,” David told 
him. “What’s more. I’ve insisted on paying the regular 
charge for this.” 

Blinking in the strong light, he had his first tinge of 
queasiness when he watched Henry open the container, ex¬ 
amine small pieces of reddish flesh, and put them in a ma¬ 
chine that resembled an oversized straight razor mounted 
in a housing. Henry turned a crank handle on the machine 
and fine, transparent slices of tissue dropped in a white 
enamel pan beneath. Glancing at David, he said, “This is a 
microtome. It gives me the thin pieces I require.” 

“Uh . ..” David said. The room bobbled in his uncertain 
vision, and he felt Frank’s finger on his pulse. Recovering, 
he freed his Wrist with a touch of bravado. 

Tiny pulled up David’s garment, arranged his left leg for 
access to the inner protion of his thigh close to the scrotal 
pouch, where she had previously shaved off the hair, and 
scrubbed the area with alcohol. 

“David, you seem suitably hung,” Henry said. 
“Wouldn’t you say so. Nurse?” 

“Oh, yes,” Tiny said. “Completely adequate.” 

She put towels above and below the place to be incised. 
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Frank handed Henry a hypodermic syringe. David flinched 
at its contact, although he felt almost nothing; he had 
begun to dread the moment of cutting. 

“This is called infiltration anesthesia,” Henry explained. 
“I use this fine needle just under the epidermis to raise a 
small, anemic, circumscribed circle, or wheel, as it is 
known.” 

Frank took the syringe and handed him a second one. 

“Now I have a larger needle. All further injections have 
to pass through this anesthetic wheel. I’m going deeper for 
a subcutaneous infiltration ... I have to inject constantly 
while I push the needle farther in-—about one cc. for every 
centimeter of length in the cut. Yours will be approx¬ 
imately five centimeters long.” 

The successive penetrations of the needle ceased. It was 
supplanted by a scalpel Frank passed to Henry. David stiff¬ 
ened, feeling the support of Tiny’s hand on his back. 

The blade slid across the skin with a tiny crunching 
sound. There was little effusion of blood. 

“I’m through the subcutaneous layer,” Henry said. He 
was parting the incision with his left hand. “I must open 
the deep fascia overlying the thigh muscles—” 

Blood welled up. Frank wiped it away. Eyelids clamping 
shut, David heard Frank say: “Hemosiat.” 

“I see a couple of veins I’d better ligate,” Henry said. 

David’s eyes remained closed against his will; when he 
did open them, Frank was holding the tray of Sliced tissues 
and Henry rapidly packed them in the depths of the inci¬ 
sion. Tiny looked sharply at David and felt his pulse. He 
winked at her. 

“The object is,” Henry said, “to put our material in the 
belly of the muscle, David, where it will have the benefit of 
a rich blood supply . . . There we are. All right, Frank.” 
Frank stepped forward with needle and thread. “He’s an 
excellent seamstress, you know. Now he’s closing the 
fascia—the envelope of muscle—with fine silk sutures. 
Meticulous sutures, they’re called,” 

David closed his eyes again for a moment. As he opened 
them, Frank was fini shing, tying neat knots at speed; he 
said: “You won’t have any sort of scar at all, my boy.” 

Tiny moved in to tape on a dressing, and David sighed 
heavily. 

“You see?” Henry said. “Nothing. Tiny will put you in 
your room. You should have a nap. If you’re uncomfort¬ 
able, call us.” 
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Having brought a wheelchair. Tiny eased David from 
the table, aided by Frank, and trundled him off. The light 
went out. David had a last glimpse of Henry pulling off the 
rubber gloves and flexing his superb hands. 


Ann paid David a visit in the evening, bearing a small 
bouquet of somewhat wilted flowers. She was strained and 
concerned, but the doumess that had followed his decision 
to take the treatment was gone. He lay in bed once more, 
after having been up to walk at Henry’s insistence, and his 
leg pained him a little. 

“Gee, the doctor is handsome,” she said. “Charming. I 
didn’t realize how attractive he Was. The old guy, Frances, 
is nice too. How are you getting along, you idiot?”- 

“Fine. I watched the whole thing—or almost all of it. 
It’s very simple.” 

“You’re the most devoted P.R. man I ever heard of.” 

“I’m loyal and true blue,” David said. “Do you care to 
see my incision?” 

“No thanks!” 

“I’m waiting for a reaction. When you came in I thought 
I had one, Annie.” 

“Oh, shut up,” she said. “This makes me awfully ner¬ 
vous. How long are you going to be here?” 

“Three days. For the shots. Did you give Lane Gram- 
mercy my message and the invitation to visit me?” 

“Yes. I thought he was pretty surprised and upset. He 
twittered for a minute or two.” 

“He said nothing definite?” 

“No.” 

“I’ve got to start a run on the bank,” David said. He 
moved his leg and grunted. 

She arose to hold a match to a cigarette for him, and 
Henry came in. “What do you think of him, Mrs. Green?” 
he asked. 

“Well, he looks the same as ever, Doctor,” Ann replied. 

“Nevertheless, I hope you’ll notice a change in him 
soon.” 

“I hope not” 

David laughed, and Henry glanced from one to the 
other of them. Ann looked at the floor in confusion. 

Lips quirking, Henry said, “Oh, I’m sorry. I’m afraid I’m 
being intrusive. David, are you comfortable? Are you 
prospering?” 
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“Couldn’t be better,” David said. “I’m waiting for a 
lovely glow to spread through me.” 

“It might. Really. Can I do anything for you?” 

“Yes. Sit down and talk to us. Tell Mrs. Green what you 
think is going to happen to me.” 

“I wish I could, but I can’t stay—we have a new patient 
coming in tonight. He wants to speak to you later.” 

“Oh?” 

“He’s an actor.” 

They exchanged triumphant smiles, and Henry left. Ann 
had watched them solemnly. 

“I guess we can credit you with a sacrifice bunt,” she 
said. 

David grinned. “It may not be a sacrifice. Wait for me, 
baby.” 

“I can hardly wait, you son of a bitch!” 
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“How do I feel?” David said. “Infinitely better. Sometimes 
I t hink I’m crazy. I’m stronger, cheerier, brighter—I don’t 
tire at the end of the day. My life has changed . . .” 

Dr. Brulard sat watching him, the drink in his hand un¬ 
tasted. His eyes were hypnotically intent. They sat in the 
midday clamor of Casey’s, awaiting the arrival of Lane 
Grammercy, who had invited them to lunch. 

“But you want to know something else, don’t you?” 
David concluded. 

“Not necessarily ” Brulard replied. “The restoration of 
potency in the aging is spectacular because of its previous 
absence. I assume you had sufficient vigor. Except in cases 
of neurasthenic impotency, the effect on normal, healthy 
individuals is an increase in the joy of living, greater 
strength and mental resources. I don’t know how much of 
this is purely psychological. It does not matter. The 
manifestation is positive and lasting. My experience is not 
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sufficient yet, but I presume it can be reinforced by a 
course of injections after the expiration of a year or two—I 
wouldn’t attempt further treatment sooner than that.” 

“Of course my curiosity is aroused. But you may have to 
wait, Henry. I’m the sort who insists on a bit of romance 
with his intercourse.” 

“That’s admirable. But the vigorous, well-adjusted male 
has no need for the artificial stimulus of romance as such. 
Moonlight and roses are for the handicapped. I think you 
will find, as I have, tiiat coition will become a magnificent 
necessity to you, without any sickly artifices attached. You 
may find you have received a moderate extension of your 
powers and a new joy in using them. That is also true of 
the few younger women I have treated.” 

“Your nurse, I gather.” 

Henry nodded. “The female rarely sees a conclusion to 
her sexual life, unlike the male—even in age and after the 
climacteric. She only stops being active because of custom 
or the lack of opportunity. Lenders had lovers at seventy, 
and I doubt that die was such a rarity. Old women often 
buy young lovers, you know. The females in the prime of 
life whom I have helped have your sensations of well¬ 
being, mental and physical, and increased strength, but 
they aren’t insatiable. Implanting and cellular therapy is 
renewal, not an aphrodisiac.” 

Lane Grammercy came up to them, trailed by a waiter 
carrying his bottle of scotch. He shook hands with both 
men ceremoniously and sat down. He was markedly thin¬ 
ner, his face less saturnine. As he poured himself a drink, 
he said, “This is mostly for show—on account of my 
reputation here. I don’t need it now.” 

“You look altogether different. Lane,” David said. 
“How long has it been?” 

“Nearly three weeks. I’m a new man.” 

“I put fraim on a diet,” Brulard said. “With increased 
energy, he had no need of so much food. I’m pleased to see 
less liquor and starches have produced an immediate 
result.” 

“Wait a minute—” David said. “Lane, speak to me.” 

Lane smiled. “Hello, benefactors.” 

“Your voice is an octave lower! My God!” 

“It’s deepening every day, thank you.” 

“Well, back to the movies.” 

“No,” Lane said. “The hell with that. I’m happy again, 
I’m rich, and I’m going to enjoy life. Dr. Brulard, allow me 
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to drink to yon. You’re the greatest man I’ve ever known. I 
am your slave.” 

They ordered meals, and Lane was charming, amusing, 
complimentary and gravely attentive when die doctor 
spoke. His eyes rarely left him. Perhaps because of his 
deferential admiration, Henry talked freely of his work. 
Essentially, he was attacking what could best be called the 
“aging syndrome,” a combination of ailments which were 
flie result of a human organism showing wear—backaches, 
prostatitis, kidney malfunctions, symptoms of heart lesion, 
arteriosclerosis, melancholia, feelings of inadequacy, im- 
potency, an inability to drive oneself physically and in¬ 
tellectually. It was conceivable that his treatment cured 
specifically instead of just improving function, although it 
would be rash to assert that; still, the implications were 
fascinating and held the promise of eventually extending 
cellular repair to the therapy of certain diseases such as 
anemia, diabetes, skin eruptions, some eye and dental dif¬ 
ficulties, circulatory and cardiac insufficiencies, digestive 
and menopausal ills, hepatitis, obesity, undeveloped organs 
controlled by the endocrine glands—-in fact, most func¬ 
tional disturbances that were organical and some 
degenerative problems. Even fractures might be cured by 
injection of osteoblasts. Certainly organs incapable of 
renewing themselves were susceptible of improvement by 
the addition of embryonic or young cells from like animal 
and human organs. He had proved it. The range was im¬ 
mense, the possibilities limitless. His investigations were 
proliferating, and he hoped in time to stimulate general 
research. Only the stubborn conservatism of the medical 
profession prevented a wave of worthwhile study. 

“You have to be recognized first. Doctor,” Lane said. 

‘That will come,” Henry said. 

“God willing. Doctor, what can I do for you?” 

Henry shrugged. “Sing my praises.” 

“I’m doing that. I want to do more.” 

“Talk to David,” Henry said. “He’s in charge of making 
me known.” 

A little later, when they were having coffee, he excused 
himself, saying, “Of all things, I must go out and buy my 
nurse a present. It is her birthday.” 

After he had gone, David said: “He’s killing that big 
nurse with kindness, Lane. Do you know about that?” 

Lane did not, and David explained. They compared 
reactions following the treatment. 
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“I don’t understand you,” Lane said. “How could you 
resist testing the sex part? I couldn’t wait.” 

“WeU?” 

“It works! Jesus, how it works!” 

“Lane . . . was it a woman?” 

Grinning slowly. Lane said, “You are naive. I’m a 
pederast. Do you think Brulard performs outright 
miracles? It was a sailor. I went cruising in my Duesenberg 
and picked him up on Main Street. He was eighteen years 
old and broke. I took him home and kept him for two 
days, and he could barely walk when I was through with 
him, and had fifty dollars. He learned everything there is 
to blow in forty-eight hours and I was king of the moun¬ 
tain.” 

“If Brulard stimulated you to the extent of taking those 
risks, he hasn’t done you any favor.” 

“I don’t give a damn. I’m not going back into pictures, 
and the police or blackmailers can always be paid off. I tell 
you I’m happy. I never was before. The longest daisy chain 
in Hollywood is going to start at my door.” 

David was compelled to laugh. 

“Don’t laugh,” Lane said. “Buggery is an ancient art, 
and I am a great artist. I wish you were more attractive. I'd 
introduce you to it.” 

“No thanks.” 

“What are you doing for the doctor?” 

“The best I can.” 

“Can’t you use testimonials?” 

“Yours, you mean?” David asked incredulously. 

“Why not? In this one lousy town they know I’m willing 
to pay for little boys and commit fellatio, but, to the rest of 
the world I’m a movie star with a squeaky voice. And it’s 
not squeaky anymore.” 

“Coming out flatly for the Brulard treatment could give 
you a lot of trouble. One never knows how the public and 
the papers will take mentioning sex, even by innuendo - ” 

"Who cares? Say whatever you want, David.” 

“Weil, it wouldn’t hurt my cause.” 

“Then go ahead.” 

David hesitated. “Suppose I hinted that it changed your 
tastes—from boys to girls-” 

“Oh, shit!” 

“That would be marvelous. God knows how I. could say 
it...” 

“You’re a miserable bastard,” Lane said. “You make my 
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flesh creep. AH right. I’d do anything for the doctor. I 
think he’s a genius. I’m in love with him. Jesus, he’s 
handsome! Tall and strong and sure of himself. Have you 
noticed those lovely huge strong hands of his? My eyes are 
always on the bulge in his pants and I undress him in my 
imagination. I could eat him—literally. I want those hands 
on me, I want to suffer .. . Maybe he’ll consider retu rning 
the favor.” 

“Wipe the perspiration off your face,” David said. 
“You’re upsetting my lunch.” 

David did not trust himself to report in person to Alfred 
Baggs; he feared his revelations, given verbally, would 
sound too emotional and unreal. He put them on paper, 
laboring over them, doing three drafts. Then he asked Ann 
to make a fair copy on the office letterhead. It was late in 
the day, and she looked annoyed. 

“I’m tired,” she said. “Can I do the letter in the morn¬ 
ing?” 

“No. I want to get it off in tonight’s mail. Mark the en¬ 
velope ‘confidential,’ will you?” 

“It’s been less than a month. Shouldn’t you wait and 
see? You don’t look or act any different to me ,” 

“But I am,” he said. “You’re a doubter and hoity-hoity. 
I haven’t taken you into my confidence.” 

Retiring to the outer office, lower lip protruding, she 
clattered on the typewriter. “Carbon copy to Sam Guer- 
drich,” he called to her. “Also marked ‘private.’ ” 

When she returned, her expression was strained. “Boy, 
are you enthusiastic,” she said. “This reads like a prospec¬ 
tus for selling oil stock.” 

“You have been reading the unvarnished truth.” 

“I don’t believe you. It’s impossible.” 

Going through the two pages for errors and overstate¬ 
ment, David found none. He hadn’t dwelt on his own reac¬ 
tions sexually, but he had described Dr. Brulard’s constant 
potency and the delight Lane Grammercy found in his new 
powers. He sealed the envelopes. 

“That’s nasty stuff,” Ann commented. “Dave, you’ve 
kind of hit bottom in this business.” 

“Or found the guy who has at last discovered the 
philosopher’s stone.” 

“How’s that again?” 

She bent over the desk and affixed stamps to the letters, 
and reached to put on a desk lamp in the darkening room 
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He caught her wrist, turned her about, and pulled her to 
him. 

“I’ve practiced a good deal of restraint lately,” he said, 
“and you don’t appreciate it. Why?” 

“Let go of me.” 

“I’m going to take you into my confidence—in the ob¬ 
vious way.” 

“Dave, please!” 

With his mouth on hers, she could say no more. Her 
tightened lips loosened and grew lax. The pressure she ex¬ 
erted to fend him off ended. He stopped kissing her and 
pressed against her firmly, feeling her rapid breath on his 
cheek. It was the first time they had ever been in the least 
intimate. 

Lowering a hand, he reached under her skirt and tugged 
at panties and a garter belt, aware of the bony outlines of 
her pelvis and a softer mound of hair. She was panting and 
half resisting ag ain. Elastic snapped. His fingers found her 
vulva, forcing apart the thighs she attempted to keep 
together. Her resistance was over and she submitted, 
quivering at the penetration of his touch. Burning and hur¬ 
ried, he withdrew the hand, opened his trousers, and in¬ 
troduced his mounted flesh, using the hand to rub it on the 
open, melting lips. She tilted backward on the desk, feet off 
the floor, eyes closed, waiting to receive him. He entered 
partially, standing ridiculously on tiptoe. 

The telephone rang. Instinctively she picked up the 
receiver and put it to her ear. He discharged, groaning, and 
she said, “Oh!” very loudly and hung up. 

In a moment, as he cleaned himself with a handkerchief, 
he was laughing—the whole episode was impossibly foolish 
and funny, and disgusting. She gazed at him in blank 
shock, tears filling her eyes. The telephone rang again, and 
she settled on the desk, answering in a normal voice. 

“Nothing,” she said. “Everything’s all right. I just rushed 
to get it and turned my ankle—that’s Why I hollered . . . 
Sure, let me put that down.” She took a pencil and scrib¬ 
bled on a pad. “Okay. Thanks. I’ll talk to the boss and get 
to you tomorrow. Goodnight.” She hung up and turned to 
David, damp smears on her cheekbones. “That was-” 

“I don’t care who it was,” he said, and choked on more 
laughter. “This is just like in a studio, where they nail ’em 
on a desk—in a hurry. Annie, I’m still a prep school boy 
and terribly nervous. Will you ever forgive me?” 

She turned on the lamp and slid to the floor. Around her 
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ankles lay her underwear. “No,” she said. “Look what 
you’ve done. Tom my pants. That’s a dollar and a half. I’m 
glad I didn’t wear the ones with lace on them today.” 

“You’re right. This is nasty stuff. I apologize.” 

“It sure is. Well, don’t stand there with it in your 
hand—” 

He tried unavailingly to cover himself, and she stared 
and looked from it to him. She wetted her lips and fresh 
tears came in her eyes. They were damp with perspiration, 
and cold night air coming through an opened window 
made them shiver. 

“Yes,” she said. “Okay. You’re like a stallion. But 
you’ve got to let me lie down.” 

They went to the couch in her office in the same curious 
haste as before, and he closed a curtain and locked the 
front door. She waited on him, still weeping, her skirt wad¬ 
ded above her waist, slim legs spread and flat belly nearly 
concave in that position, and said only, “It hurts!” and 
delivered herself to him. Seconds afterward she had an 
orgasm. 


“I feel funny being in here without any pants on,” Arm 
said, “but I earned this.” 

“You did, indeed,” David assured her. He was attempt¬ 
ing to determine if he was fatigued, if the melancholy that 
always had attended his bouts of intercourse was coming 
upon him. It did not seem so. 

In the Poorhouse they sat at the counter, eating chili and 
beans and hamburger and drinking strong black coffee. 
Ann’s eyes were puffy and shining, her cheeks slightly 
flushed. Even her lips appeared fuller; as she raised the cup 
to them, her hand wavered. 

“I don’t know how safe it is,” she said. “I did the best I 
could in the office, but if you’d only-” 

Don’t worry. I’ll bet Harold would appreciate having a 
child.” 

“Are you crazy? How can we afford a baby? And he’d 
know the minute I-” 

“How long has it been since you made love with him, 
Annie?” 

“Well, a long time. He can’t now. He-” 

“You needed me,” David said. “Stop torturing yourself. 
It’s of no importance.” 

“Oh, no! But this is the end of a beautiful friendship!” 
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“Listen to me. It doesn’t matter. We’ll resume our 
beautiful friendship right here and now if you want.” 

“You stinker!” Ann said. 

“Please listen to me. This was a stunt, an episode, an ac¬ 
cident. It’s over and done with. You have my profoundest 
apologies, and I’ll buy you enough pants to last you the 
rest of your life.” 

“Thanks a millio n.” 

“We couldn’t help ourselves—We’ve both had bad luck 
with husbands and wives, and Dr. Brulard changed me. 
Forget the moral part. What Harold doesn’t know won’t 
hurt him. The point is, we’re not in love with each other. 
We’ve done Harold no real harm.” 

“No, we’re not in love. I think I hate you, Dave.” 

“Good,” he said. “Incidentally, I have an idea. How 
about having Brulard work on Harold?” 

Ann put down her spoon and stared at him. The coun¬ 
terman, whom they knew, came over to them. 

“What’s die trouble?” he asked. “Annie, is this charac¬ 
ter trying to stick you with the check?” 

“Yeah,” Ann said. 

“Or with something else, kid?” the counterman said. 
“You look sort of hot and bothered.” 

“It’s your lousy coffee,” David said. “The acid bums all 
the way down.” 

“Come on,” the counterman said. “You’re both used to 
it. Look, Annie, if he’s propositioned you, give in. It’s bet¬ 
ter than having to pay the tab.” 

He grinned at her, and she turned crimson. The fry cook 
called him away. 

“I look like it. . she muttered. 

“You look marvelous,” David said. “Suddenly beautiful, 
skinny Annie. You’re another woman tonight. I wish it 
hadn’t happened, but-” 

“Yeah, sure. Well, never again.” 

“Will you come home with me tonight? I don’t think Ill 
disappoint you.” 

“Yes,” she said, and put a hand to her eyes. “I’d go out 
in the alley with you now and lean against a telephone 
pole.” 
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Alfred Baggs did not reply to David’s letter, to his acute 
disappointment, but Sam Guerdrich telephoned promptly. 
He wasn’t dismayed by Baggs’s silence. 

“I know him,” he said. “The old bastard’s got a dignity 
to preserve. He wouldn’t admit to being human like the 
rest of us. He’ll come around.” 

“Should I press him, Sam?” 

“No. Let it cook. Listen, I respect you for getting your 
nuts tightened up. Not every publicity man would do that 
for a client. Are you screwing everybody?” 

“Yes,” David said, and took fresh heart at the tone of 
Sam’s cordiality. He had several proposals to advance, 
which he gathered Sam barely listened to in his customary 
impatience; still, he managed to keep him from interrupt¬ 
ing. But there was a snort on the other end of the line 
when he mentioned availing himself of a Lane Grammercy 
testimonial. 

“That fairy?” Sam said. “You’ll get laughed out of 
town.” 

“I’ll attempt to suggest he’s no longer a fairy because of 
the Brulard treatment. Lane is willing to go along with it.” 

“Oh. Well, you might have something.” 

David expatiated on the need for a clinic instead of the 
necessarily circumscribed house in Westwood and the bin - 
drances a lack of financing presented. He mentioned the 
radio advertising program worked up gratis by Gadsden 
Briton Associates. Would Sam like to read a few of the 
sample spot commercials, which were dignified, low-key 
and avoided any unpleasant nuances? The plan was to 
limit the first broadcasts to smaller California stations, and 
it could be done cheaply. 
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“No,” Sam replied. A silence fell. “How much?” 

“Ten thousand.” 

“You’re crazy. How much of that do you pocket?” 

“I have to live,” David said, “and I’ve already put in a 
lot of time on this. I’m doing stories on him, mailings, 
spreading it all over the country. The cumulative effect is 
what counts. One day we’ll get die spotlight on Brulard.” 

‘Til send you five G’s. You’d better deliver.” 

“Bless you, sir. If you realized what you are doing for 
suffering humanity-” 

“Don’t get funny,” Sam said. “I can do a little good if I 
want to without being laughed at by punks like you. 
You’re an unequal, see? Remember that. And remember 
your ass will be the one in the sling if you don’t come 
through.” 

Ann was impressed by the size of the check, which ar¬ 
rived the following day. But her comments had a new 
restraint. Since they had become lovers she insisted on 
more formality between them. David was amused and 
touched. She no longer called him “Dave,” and he was “Mr. 
Mills” when she referred to him in the presence of clients. 
Her advisory service was ended. Thus their intimacy 
lessened rather than increased once they had known each 
other carnally. He supposed she was suffering acute pangs 
of conscience, although she slept with him nearly every 
night—and never alluded to Harold. That she had fallen in 
love with him was quite possible, and the very thought gave 
him qualms; but he refused to think about it. For his part, 
he knew he was merely using her in the first flush of an in¬ 
creased virility, and that the influence of Dr. Brulard had 
caused him to lower all bars of restraint. 

“That’s awfully nice,” Ann said. “It’s the biggest pay¬ 
ment we’ve had in a long while, and I guess Mr. Guerdrich 
is really going to put his money where his mouth is. I won¬ 
der if Dt. Brulard drives them crazy at the same time he 
fixes them up?” 

“Possibly,” David said. “But who would want to be sane 
under the circumstances?” 

“Me,” she said. “I keep thinking of the good old days 

David told Henry the good news, and Frank Frances 
came to Westwood for a strategy conference also attended 
by Gad Briton. The opening order of business was choos¬ 
ing a formal name for the enterprise. 

Frank resisted Henry’s suggestion of “The Clinic for 
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Cellular Therapy,” saying: “Don’t confuse ’em, Henry. 
Who outside die medical profession knows what words like 
‘cellular’ or ‘therapy’ mean? And clinic is a had word, too. 
You’re offering expensive, guaranteed treatment, and 
‘clime’ to most folks signifies a place where the poor are 
treated and the doctors work cheap or give their services. 
You ought to have ‘institution’ in the name—everyone’s 
heard of the Smithsonian, and it lends class. And believe 
me, you can’t afford to overlook a word like ‘vital.’ That 
will draw ’em as nothing else can.” 

At David’s insistence, despite the reluctance of Henry, it 
was agreed the “institution” had to have the name of the 
founder included. But “institution” was held to be clumsy 
and “institute” substituted. Gad plumped for “revi¬ 
talization,” which seemed essential. What resulted was “The 
Brulard Institute of Revitalization.” 

“It will look and sound cheap,” Henry protested, 
“typically the kind of grandiose title any quack would use.” 

A long argument ensued, with nothing resolved. Finally 
Henry settled the issue. “I insist on a simple name on the 
order of ‘The Brulard Clinic,’ ” he said. “I’m damned if 
this is going to start out as a joke. Whatever else the rest of 
you have to add to the publicizing and advertisements I’ll 
concede, but how we’re known must be sensible.” 

The Brulard Clinic it was, unadorned. Henry’s authority, 
when asserted, did not brook challenging. 

‘Tm in a bad position, I expect,” David said, “for a pro¬ 
posal to add a touch of poesy to die campaign. Our doctor 
seems determined to dip our wings. Nevertheless, here 
goes: I’d like to give the clinic and the treatment a slogan, 
a catchphrase that will always identify them—something 
for our advertising that is on the order of Fisk’s ‘Time to 
Re-Tire’ and ‘Reach for a Lucky Instead of a Sweet.’ Let’s 
call Henry's ‘aging syndrome’ the ‘December Syndrome* 
and hit the theme hard. Winter is a bad time, but who 
doesn’t welcome the promise of May?” 

All except Henry approved. He shrugged and shook his 
head in distaste. 

“Times are out of joint,” David said, “and we’re in the 
marketplace. I’m afraid you must make up your mind to 
accepting a bit of innocent vulgarity.” 

“Sorry,” Henry said. “I suppose I am stuffy. But I 
somehow thought this was going to be restrained and-” 

“Henry,” Frank said, “you’re a son to me. What I 
wanted and couldn’t get for myself, I yearn to have you 
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get. Td sooner cut off my right hand than give you poor 
advice, and I have to tell you we can’t make revitalization 
go the way it should without catering to the public. Don’t 
freeze up now. In a few years, with any sort of luck, you’ll 
have money and power and fame.” 

“I’m not sure I want them,” Henry said. 

“Wait’ll you try ’em out,” Frank said. “You’ll wonder 
why it couldn’t have happened to you sooner.” 

A copywriter in Gad’s shop supplied the material for 
one-minute spot announcements, and David revised the 
wording, emphasizing the December Syndrome and 
revitalization. These teasers were carefully vague and prom¬ 
ised no more than a heightening of strength, power and 
well-being through the modem miracle of glandular 
science. Treatment was painless and brief, with satisfaction 
assured. Dr. Henry Brulard was characterized as one of the 
foremost authorities on cellular therapy. Listeners were in¬ 
vited to write to a post office box for more information. 

David had Briton Associates buy time sparingly on small 
broadcasting stations as far north as San Francisco. An¬ 
nouncers reading the copy were instructed to sound grave 
and portentous. 

Meanwhile, Ann was cranking out mimeographed sheets 
furnishing details of Dr. Brulard, his methods, results, and 
how treatment might be obtained, but the cost was subject 
to further inquiry; David was rather proud of his hand¬ 
iwork in this area, which indicated that revitalization 
primarily involved the gonads yet lacked a vulgar ex¬ 
plicitness. 

listening to the first of the local broadcasts, he felt a 
degree of encouragement—the tone was right, the message 
was plain and direct, the implication that a sexual 
restorative was being offered was sufficiently clear. The 
response was scarcely overwhelming. Most inquirers 
seemed to be middle-aged or older, and several were 
obviously unhinged. A few wives wrote on behalf of hus¬ 
bands. One respondent was a doctor. But radio had a sur¬ 
prising spread, for there was mail from Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Arizona, even Kansas. 

Lane Grammercy’s name had been included in thp fact 
sheets Ann sent out, and it must have carried convic¬ 
tion—many correspondents mentioned him. And he at¬ 
tracted further attention. In the lead paragraph of the most 
important of nationally syndicated movie columnists ap- 
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peared a thinly veiled account of an amazing transforma¬ 
tion in the actor after what was termed “a sensational new 
sex gland operation” by a Dr. Henry Brulard. The follow¬ 
up releases David hastened to issue were accorded a warm 
welcome. He induced newspapers and fan magazines to in¬ 
terview and photograph Grammercy. However, David 
refused to allow Brulard to meet the press, despite invi¬ 
tations. The gambit worked, and the doctor became an 
intriguing “mystery man” subject to a speculation and con¬ 
troversy David did not neglect to feed liberally. 

Instead of becoming an object of fun, Lane Grammercy 
excited great interest, curiosity, and a measure of awe. 
That a homosexual could possibly be converted to nor¬ 
mality shook Hollywood, brought recruits to the clinic, 
and established a pattern of gossip. The thespian in Gram¬ 
mercy enabled him to rise to the occasion. On his own 
initiative, he was seen at parties and in night dubs with 
secretly astonished girls. Prostitutes were summoned to his 
home with appropriate fanfare. His strange effulgence 
revived his declining fortunes; he received several offers 
from studios, gave up talk of retiring, and began again to 
make pictures. 

He and David met at the ceremonial preview of an 
inportant movie (on which David was doing special pro¬ 
motional work) in a theater on Hollywood Boulevard. Ac¬ 
companied by a young blonde actress of modest eminence. 
Lane arrived with a flourish in his huge crimson roadster. 
An assemblage of fans applauded him and sought his 
autograph. He was gracious both with his admirers and the 
radio announcer in the foyer, who interviewed him and his 
companion, whose breasts were scarcely covered by her 
frock. David had the opportunity to step aside with him 
for a moment. 

“God bless, dear boy,” Lane said. “I’m not an ungrateful 
shit, you know—just a shit. Without you and our darling 
doctor Fd be a soused nonentity tonight, instead of the 
belle of the ball. How is the miracle-worker?” 

“Fine, Lane. He owes you a good deal too. If you’ll only 
be careful-” 

“I will. I give you my word. I revere his very name.” 
Then Lane bridled. “But why can’t I get a date with him? 
He’s charming when I phone him, and yet he always 
says-” 

“He’s swamped with work,” David said. 
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“I’m glad. But does he realize the sacrifices Fm making 
for him?” 

Tm sure he does.” 

“The girls! Jesus! I find if I simply turn them over so I 
don’t have to look at their damned tits and cunts and use 
the other opening-” 

“Not so loud. Lane.” 

“But, Davey, it’s macabre! They look so surprised!” 
Other people were joining them. “My best love to our 
friend, Davey. Tell him I long for him and Fm very in¬ 
terested in seeing his jewels.” 

He departed laughing heartily, and David sighed in 
resignation. 

Then the money was gone. The one-minute advertise¬ 
ments ceased, the mail dwindled. Less than half the 
curious who had received mimeographed details wrote 
again to learn the cost of treatment. Notoriety inspired by 
Grammercy was a brief wonder and subsided. David 
speculated on whether he had made a mistake in not 
delivering Brul ard in person to the press. But he detected 
progress. A San Francisco newspaper, with typical 
chauvinism, editorialized on revitalization, heading the at¬ 
tack “Newest Cult in Lotus-Land.” On the air, in print, in 
conversations there was mention of the December Syn¬ 
drome. He hoped it might become common usage, a sym¬ 
bolic kind of shorthand for all the disadvantages of 
increasing years. 

Without question, he had acquired momentum, a splen¬ 
did asset in a publicity campaign. Dr. Brulard had been 
imposed upon the public consciousness, and David was 
confident he had done a workmanlike job. Continued 
publicizing of the doctor would probably be just more of 
the same, perhaps not really essential, and too costly—and 
surely the end of Sam Guerdrich’s unprecedented largesse 
was in sight. Gad Briton or somebody like him could take 
care of routine advertising and promotion. The future of 
the clinic lay in the realm of chance, luck and unpredictable 
circumstances. Conceivably it could benefit now by less 
rather than more exposure; no doubt success or failure 
would ultimately depend on results, word of mouth, and 
possibly some acceptance on the part of the medical pro¬ 
fession. Aware of regret, David concluded that his prin¬ 
cipal usefulness to Brulard was ending. 
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He said as much to Guerdrich, who had been kept fully 
informed and supplied with every press clipping. 

“Ah?” Sam said. “Not enough dough in it for you, huh? 
Where the hell have you done so much?” 

“I haven’t, but-” 

“How much?” 

“I’ve tried to tell you,” David said, “that I don’t think 
more publicity-” 

“I’ll send you a grand.” 

“Give it to Briton for radio spots.” 

“I want a breakdown on what radio’s done for Brulard 
first.” 

“It’s too soon. We haven’t used radio enough yet-” 

“Look,” Sam said. “Stick around for a grand’s worth 
and do what else you can. I’ve talked to Dr. Frances, a 
wonderful old guy. He handled my prostate twenty years 
ago. Have you ever had your prostate massaged?” 

“No.” 

“The doctor sticks a finger up your ass and you see 
stars. I’ve got a varicocele too. Know what that is?” 

“No,” David said. 

“That shows what a timid hump you are. It’s an 
enlarged vein on your balls. You get it from overscrewing. 
It’s like a badge of honor, see?” 

“Yes.” 

“Frank has his finger in my butt,” Sam said, and his 
voice sounded almost mellow. “He’s hunting for a spot to 
put the clinic. I’ve got a reality agent working with him. 
The December Syndrome clicks—I can smell box office, 
and I've got a good smeller. You’re all right, Dave.” 

“I’m overcome. You are a noble and. generous man, Mr. 
Guerdrich. If I may say so-” 

“Goodbye.” 

Henry telephoned. “I learned through Frank,” he said, 
“that you attempted to hand in your resignation to Mr. 
Guerdrich. We can’t permit it, David.” 

“You must have heard my reasons.” 

“Yes, and they aren’t good enough. If Mr. Guerdrich 
fails to provide for you in the future, I will manage pay¬ 
ment. You are indispensable to me.” 

“Thanks,” David said. “Truthfully, I hated the thought 
of leaving the crusade—and you. How’s business?” 

“Quantitatively, reasonable. Qualitatively, excellent. I’m 
operating on Mr. Baggs tomorrow morning.” 
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David decided Sam’s sense of smell was acute. But “box 
office” was a foreign term to Henry. He chuckled at the 
explanation, and said: “I don’t think this will be a big, 
glamorous production, but just a small morality play. 
Something on the lines of the evil that men do need not 
continue after them—that they can go on sinning until 
their bones are interred.” 
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At the urging of David, Brulard had been conducting a 
courtship of Houston Hailing, who professed intense in¬ 
terest and enthusiasm in the doctor’s research and meth¬ 
od—so much that, presently. Hailing broached the 
idea of writing a short book which would sing the praises 
of revitalization and its founder. David felt nothing could 
be better for the cause. 

One day Henry called to say he had arranged an ap¬ 
pointment for them at Halling’s home in Pasadena. Be¬ 
cause he disliked driving, David picked him up in his 
Hupmobile. They discussed their affairs en route. Trade 
was increasing for Henry, and he agreed with two of 
David’s suggestions, if they resumed broadcasting: to per¬ 
sonalize the messages, Henry would put his own voice on 
records, and they would take the radical step of stating the 
price in advance to eliminate undesirables and a double 
volume of mail. They also decided a pamphlet had to sup¬ 
plant the fact sheet, which must have made a poor im¬ 
pression on people able to spend fifteen hundred dollars. 

The question of the fee was bothersome. Henry ,said 
Frank had started to wonder whether they ought to reduce 
it. With economic conditions growing worse, how could 
they expect to sell such a luxury item? 

“I will say you should keep an exclusivity,” David said. 
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“You may think me insane, but I’m nearly convinced the 
charge ought to be higher. There is a snobbery connected 
with anything you have to pay enough for that lends value 
and cachet, even in a time when the bottom is falling out. 
Damn it, this works!” 

Henry smiled. “David, were your secretary’s fears 
realized?” 

“Well.,. yes. It shouldn’t have happened, but-” 

“Have you had an increase of power and enjoyment? 
You can confide in your physician.” 

“I’m a kid of eighteen again—and not a bit in love.” 

“You reassure me,” Henry said. “And I don’t believe in 
love, as you are aware. The sexual act is a function, an un¬ 
complicated means of expressing oneself. Only infatuation 
is tolerable. It never lasts. You must follow in my 
footsteps.” 

“I’m converted,” David said. 

Beyond Eagle Rock, at the near rim of the Arroyo Seco, 
Henry directed David to turn off on a road which ran 
along the edge of the deep, wide, dry watercourse below. 
They passed a number of houses with generous views and 
considerable grounds. David drove into the paved court¬ 
yard of a large brick house that had little mullioned win¬ 
dows and a slate roof and twin flanking towers at the front 
comers and a massive arch over the doorway. The gardens 
were extensive and impeccably tended, and there was a 
tennis court and a s wimming pool. 

“Are you at all familiar with the works of Houston 
Hailing?” Henry asked. “It might help.” 

“Yes. I went through a socialistic period in college.” 
Getting out of the car, David looked around. “But is this 
the home of Jack London’s buddy and Eugene Debs’s ar¬ 
dent supporter? What would the oppressed masses think of 
their good friend living in luxury?” 

“You forget Hailing split with the communistic left wing 
of the party back in 1920, and he parted from Norman 
Thomas a few years later. Now he belongs to the Social 
Democratic Federation. I suppose a rightist Socialist is enti¬ 
tled to better conditions.” 

“Has he got money?” 

“A good deal, I think,” Henry said. “I must warn you 
that you’ll find him very eccentric.” 

“Is he senile?” 
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“Not at all. He’s vigorous, happy, crazy, and writes 
more than ever.” 

A maid let them in and led the way outside into the rear 
garden and across a vast lawn. Splashing was going on in 
the swimming pool, and the maid indicated it and quickly 
retreated. 

Houston Hailing first appeared as a hairless, mahogany- 
colored head, encircled by frothy water. He waved to his 
visitors and swam ait a hot pace to the shallow end of the 
pool. 

“I neglected to mention,” Henry remarked, “that Mr. 
Hailing disapproves of battling suits.” 

Trotting up the steps, Hailing came over to grip their 
hands wetly. He was a small, spare man, completely 
tanned, muscles bulging snakelike in his arms, shoulders, 
back and calves. His nakedness passed unmentioned, and he 
invited them to sit down with him in utter un¬ 
selfconsciousness. 

Henry inquired after Halling’s health, which had never 
been better, and David spoke flatteringly of his work. 
Hailing told him that his latest book, a quasi-fictional tale 
laid in the future and predicting the aid of the profit 
system in the United States, was doing famously. 

“My figures prove it is outselling Dos Passos’s 42nd 
Parallel Hailing said. “Dos is a Marxist, you’ll recall. I 
have never regretted breaking with the self-styled suc¬ 
cessors to Karl Marx, who has been betrayed by Trotsky 
and Lenin. The youth of America are turning to me again. 
But popularity and honors are nothing to me. I never think 
of them.” 

Yet evidently he did. He alluded to the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, recently won for the first time by an American 
writer. Sinclair Lewis had been the recipient. Among the 
candidates were Eugene O’Neill and Hailing. The methods 
used by the Nobel committee bewildered him. How could a 
man who had devoted his life to orderly revolution and 
whose study was mankind itself be compared with a 
playwright and a novelist, mere entertainers without 
serious purpose? 

His work in progress was an example of his dedi¬ 
cation—a nonfiction book which would expose the bru¬ 
talizing effects upon laboring men of increased indus¬ 
trialization and the speedup processes of efficiency experts 
employing their sorcery for the benefit of heartless 
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capitalists. He had spent three months in Detroit and 
Pittsburgh gathering material. What he had discovered was 
astounding, a cesspool of blackhearted exploitation. 

“And how I work!” he said. Each morning, seven days a 
week, he got up at six o’clock, imbibed orange juice mixed 
with hot water, and wrote until noon. He put down the 
words as fast as his pencil could move. The pages were 
typed at once, almost unchanged, by Mrs. Hailing. Since 
Dr. Brulard’s ministrations he was simply a machine for 
the manufacture of knowledge, on the order of Voltaire. 

“I have thought of calling this my Femey,” he said, 
gesturing around him. 

At midday Hailing had a lunch of fruit, cheese and 
yoghurt, and devoted his afternoon to exercise and reading. 
After a dinner of vegetable proteins, greens, honey and 
sunflower seeds, he jotted down notes to be used the next 
day. By nine o’clock he was in bed and ready for another 
unbroken span of sleep. 

“Before Dr. Bralaid,” he said, “I had occasionally to get 
up and relieve myself. That annoyance has ended.” 

David took out a pack of cigarettes. “Don’t smoke, 
please,” Henry said, “Mr. H ailin g is opposed to the use of 
tobacco and stimulants.” 

Hailing was indeed. Cigarettes, pipes, cigars, wines and 
liquors shortened life, and meat was poison. He swam 
every day, played tennis, lifted barbells. The sun was a 
god, as many a primitive race had believed. He did all his 
exercising in a naked state, like the ancient Greeks in their 
Olympiads. They knew the value of solar rays. 

“Even the women performed in the nude,” he said, “and 
competed with men in the athletic games. I would have 
been at home among the Spartans.” 

His expression was lickerish, and David glanced at Hen¬ 
ry, who lifted his eyebrows. They silently congratulated 
each other: after all, the treatment was guaranteed... 
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Henry sat, saying little himself, and watched David cajole 
Houston Hailing with an unstressed ease that bespoke long 
practice. Henry’s part in this was finished: Hailing had 
agreed to immediately do a book about him and revitaliza¬ 
tion. Now David was engaged in eliciting the promise of a 
testimonial from Hailing in advance of publication. David 
was, Henry thought, admirably fitted for his trade—af¬ 
fable, slim, good-looking, neatly dressed, very sure of him¬ 
self and yet not offensive, with a pleasant air of worldly 
disillusionment that tended to reassure his clients. 

The three of them were in an upstairs sitting room, 
changed to an office, and from next door came the sound 
of a typewriter clicking; Mrs. Hailing was in there, hard at 
it. Leaning on his plain old writing table, a sacred relic of 
his youth. Hailing peered at David and blinked his blood¬ 
shot eyes. He wore a Japanese kimo no of blue silk, and his 
bare, callused feet were thrust out in front of him. 

Shrugging, spreading his hands upward, David said, “I 
won’t belabor the subject, sir. But Fm sure I could do this 
with restraint and dignity.” 

Hailing had a look of worriment. “Dr. Brulard says you 
are an expert in these matters. I presume I must accept 
your guidance. But I am no seeker after cheap no¬ 
toriety—” 

“No, sir. I understand that. With all respect, however, 
Fm not sure you realize the power that can be brought to 
bear for influencing public opinion. Have you ever had a 
public relations man working for you?” 

“No.” 

“You have one now,” David said. "I want to spread your 
words and deeds, to make them common property, to in¬ 
troduce you to legions of new readers.” 
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“Well, go ahead then,” Hailing said. “I shall depend 
upon your good sense to keep matters at a level befitting 
my position.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you.” 

They discussed the book. In dealing with money and 
business details, Hailing was not a man to ramble or 
digress. He would put aside his current project and un¬ 
dertake to produce a short volume on the doctor and his 
specialty in three months. It should be on the bookstands a 
few months after that. In his view, the book should have 
paper covers and no illustrations, and retail at one dollar 
per copy—thus covering the widest possible market. He 
was prepared to offer Henry ten per cent of the profits. 

Henry restrained his annoyance and contempt. “I want 
nothing. The honor of your taking notice of me is 
enough.” 


Why,” Hailing said, his face suddenly wiped clean of 
grasping concentration, “that’s very decent of you, Doc¬ 
tor.” He turned. “Prepare my testimonial, Mills, however 
you choose. I leave die content to your judgment. You 
have carte blanche in its use.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Besides Dr. Brulard’s discoveries and results, Hailing 
said he would give people the benefit of his own theories 
and practices in hygiene, diet and exercise. “Man has to 
return to his origms and a simpler atavistic way of life in 
order to prosper physically and mentally. Do you realize I 
hardly ever eat a meal indoors? Candles light our house at 
night, not the blinding glare of electricity. Ice is an 
abomination; we don’t use it; our food and drink is cooled 
m the cellar. We bathe in cold water and after exercise rub 
ourselves with salt and oil. I have a Negro butier who 
serves us wearing a loincloth as his fathers did. Modem 
plumbing, particularly when concerned with defecation is 
an abomination. All our flush toilets here are turned off. 
We use outside soil closets.” 

gravely* 1- boo ' k wil1 come as a revelation,” Henry said 

“Unquestionably,” David said. 

011 them With watef y e y es » and arose, 
saying, me present Mrs. Hailing to you, Mills. She 
^t?^ my ^commendation of Dr. Brulard’s treat- 


He opened the door to the next room, calling, “Benny.” 
Mrs. Benjamxna Hailing came in. Her husband greeted her 
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with an affectionate kiss on the cheek. She was a heavy, 
nondescript woman, dressed in a baggy sweater and skirt; 
horn-rimmed glasses were perched low on her nose. 

“Mm. Hailing, Mr. Mills,” Hailing said. “He is a public 
relations man affiliated with Dr, Brulard. You know the 
doctor.” 

“How do you do,” Benny said. 

They all sat down. Benny regarded the visitors cooly, 
her hands folded in her lap. 

“Benny was formerly my secretary,” Hailing said. “After 
my first wife died and my ungrateful children went off on 
their own, she was good enough to marry me.” 

Tm still your secretary, Houey,” Benny said. “I work 
harder than ever, just for board and room now.” 

H ailing laughed. “Shrewd thrust! Benny is the only per¬ 
son who can make out my increasingly cursive handwriting, 
and she is also an accomplished proofreader-” 

“My reading proof wouldn’t be necessary,” Benny said, 
“if you were less flighty and willing to wear spectacles.” 

“That’s not true, my dear. My eyesight is excellent.” 

“Is it? Then read your own proof.” 

“I did have defects of vision some years ago,” Hailing 
said, “but Dr. Bates’s system cured me. Are you familiar 
with his work, Doctor?” 

“Not really,” Henry replied. 

Hailing told them Dr. William Horatio Bates was the 
author of a book entitled Cure of Imperfect Eyesight by 
Treatment Without Glasses, a landmark on the subject. He 
did not believe in the accepted theory of focusing in the 
eye being achieved through changes in the shape of the 
lens, and proved that accommodation was the result of al¬ 
teration in the length of the eyeball by a pair of muscles on 
its outside. Stain and wrong thinking were the causes of 
astigmatism and far- and nearsightedness, hardening of the 
lens was not a result of growing old but ensued when the 
focusing muscles were allowed to weaken in conjunction 
with bad visual habits. The key to the Bates system was ex¬ 
ercise and exposure of the eyes to the sun. It cured squints, 
glaucoma, cataracts, atrophy of the optic nerve and 
crossed eyes. 

“Dr. Bates, Dr. Brulard,” Hailing said. “Two great in¬ 
novators in medicine. Dr. Brulard deserves to have his 
book, too, and I am going to write it for him, Benny.” 

“That’s too bad,” she said. 

“Why?” 


She shrugged. “You’ve got enough work, and it’s not the 
nicest subject around. And you don’t need the money.” 

Halling’s brown face reddened. “Nothing is outside the 
compass of my knowledge. And I am always in need of 
money.” 

“What are you saving for, Houey? The revolution?” 

Hailing shot up from his chair, clenching his fists. Hie 
had to pause for a few instants to subdue his rage. His 
kimono, unsecured at the waist, came open and exposed 
his dangling genitals. He gathered it about him with a fiery 
dignity and sat down. 

“Inform the doctor and Mills of the change wrought in 
me by cellular therapy,” he said coldly. 

“Is it absolutely necessary?” 

“Yes. Don’t let modesty impede your statement.” 

Benny looked at the carpet She cleared her throat 
“Well, Houey is getting on, you know. He wasn’t exactly 
young when I married him. We did not have much of a 
honeymoon.” 

“It is sufficient to say our sexual contacts were sporadic 
and meager, due to pressure of work and other factors. 
Describe our present relationship.” 

“Yeah.” Benny took off her glasses and rubbed her fhin, 
and her color heightened a bit. “Well, it certainly is dif¬ 
ferent since Houey went to Dr. Brulard. Before that in the 
mornings, he would, uh, think he was ready, and then after 
he’d go to the bathroom nothing would happen. Now he 
just stays that way . . 

“Tell them,” Hailing commanded, “how often our in¬ 
tercourse occurs.” 

“Too often,” Benny said. “Sometimes I can hardly get 
up afterwards. He takes so long, and he wants me to help 
him as if I was an acrobat...” She put on her glasses and 
smiled slyly. “You know. Doctor, Houey doesn’t wear 
clothes most of the time. You can see it starting to happen 
with him, and that is pretty upsetting. The trouble is, too, 
that it’s apt to start up with anybody—the maid, the laun¬ 
dress, and once when the Japanese gardener was down on 
his knees-” 

“That’s enough!” Hailing roared. 

“I hope I haven’t made you mad, Houey.” 

Lowering, Hailing signed for her to leave. Henry and 
David did not speak to her, nor did she look back. Soon af¬ 
ter the door had closed behind her, the typewriter resumed 
chattering. Hailing contemplated his hands and interlaced 
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fingers atop the desk and took a while to compose himself. 
Henry began scrutinizing him carefully, aware suddenly of 
evidences of ill health. He was surprised. 

“I have been thinking of a title for the book,” Hailing 
said. “Dr. Frances, my old friend and yours, has a favorite 
phrase he has used for years—‘the great game of life.’ It’s 
always been his ambition, he says, to return his patients to 
that game, to allow them to play again. I have often 
savored the words. Wouldn’t they be appropriate?” 

“Most appropriate,” Henry said. 

“Mills?" Hailing asked. 

“I consider it an ideal title,” David said. 

“Very well,” Hailing said. “My book has a title. I shall 
begin writing tomorrow.” 


As they drove back to Los Angeles, Henry said: “What 
do you think of him?” 

Crazy as a loon,” David replied. “Except when money 
is mentioned. Is he a miser?” 

“I suppose.” 

“Probabiy that’s why Benny hates him.” David laughed. 

And for the incessant copulation, of course.” 

“His appearance started worrying me today. I suspect he 
may have a chronic idiopathic disease—anemia. It’s not 
too common in men, but I think his idiotic diet and con¬ 
stant overexertion have brought it on in him.” 

“How can you tell without an examina t io n?” 

“The signs are plain. He has a pallor under that sunburn 
and some evidences of asthenia. Debility and labored 
breathing, I mean. Didn’t you notice?” 

“Now that you mention it, yes,” David said. “I presume 
his being naked helped your diagnosis.” 

. lHis beU y “ distended from gaseous 
pressure and his fingernails are brittle and flattened. When 
ms wife annoyed him, his manner was unstable and he in- 
^ stage is pruritis-skin 
eruptions and itching. They’re all indications of anemia.” 
now!? - d ^ )e5n t 11 s ° und an ideal subject for use in 
popmanzrng cellular therapy. Can you do something for 

^ he wouldn’t admit to having an 
^ ^d m any case he would blame it on the 

shortcomings of my treatment.” 

Well, this does seem a shortcoming in his instance.” 

I can retard aging, but I have not reached the point of 
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curing specific diseases—nor have I ever made such a 
claim.” 

“Don’t get huffy, Doctor,” David said. “Look, we must 
nurture the old duffer. We need him. How do you treat 
anemia ordinarily? Does he have to be sent to another doc¬ 
tor?” 

“No. Shots of iron and liver extract would pep him up.” 

David snapped his fingers. “Shots, did you say? Why 
can’t you give him another series of injections and 
substitute iron and liver for live cells—and neglect to tell 
him?” 

“I have made it plain to him,” Henry said, “as to others, 
that my treatment is conclusive and additional shots are 
unnecessary, at least for several years. That will be an im¬ 
portant element in his book. How can I possibly offer a 
sensible explanation for renewing a series on him?” 

“Tell him you are changing your technique.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Say you’ve devised a new system,” David said, “that 
can perhaps result in life eternal, and out of gratitude to 
him you’ve resolved to make him the special beneficiary.” 

“In other words, become the liar and quack I’m bound 
to be accused of being sooner or later?” 

“Believe me, Henry, we ought to have Houey in prime 
condition. He’s a hazard to us falling apart, and if his 
health fails the impact of the book also fails.” 

“I don’t like this,” Henry said. “How much do I have to 
pay in personal integrity to buy publicity?’ 

“My, you sound dignified. You disappoint me, and 
sometimes I fear you’re not of tough enough fiber for this 
racket. And- to think I had, like Houey, begun comparing 
you to Dr. Bates!” 

“Don’t,” Henry said. “Bates claims the ciliary muscle 
has nothing to do with changing the convexity of the 
human lens. That is nonsense. His converts risk burning 
their retinas staring at the sun. In my estimation, he helps 
hysterics and people with psychosomatic malfunctions by 
the power of suggestion. They would manage to see 
anyhow.” 

“And would your patients—me, for example—make just 
as much love and stay younger without an operation and 
injections? How about your powers of suggestion?” 

“There is no comparison. How can one maintain 
presbyopia is not connected to aging and that uncorrected 
accommodation in the eyes can be achieved simply by 
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rolling them? My discipline is founded on sound premises 
and subject to investigation.” 

“Other than for a mysterious preliminary shot,” David 
said, “and the requirement for faith on the part of the pa¬ 
tient that invisible cells and hormones are enliv ening his 
bloodstream. Henry, don’t get sore at me, but you are 
being ridiculous. I can’t do anything for you if you insist 
on striking a heroic pose on your little pedestal and avoid 
the commercial facts of life. What’s ahead of you is bound 
to involve numerous concessions, evasions, lies and 
barefaced minor villainy. There’s no other way, so either 
come on down the garden path or give up.” 

Henry was silent for a moment, unhappy and unsure of 
himself. But he thought he could not very well withdraw 
now and never know how far his luck might have carried 
him. “All right,” he said. “I’ll see what I can do with 
Hailing.” 

“Good man,” David said. “I believe in you, but not in 
your honesty. You must talk sense to me, you know. 
We can’t have this asylum run by the inmates.” 

“I’m not a man,” Henry said bitterly. “I am a god.” 

“Exactly,” David said. “I’m paid to believe that. And I 
intend to establish it as a fact.” 
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Alfred Baggs requested David’s presence at his office, and 
David hastened to comply. It was hard for him to avoid 
staring at the publisher in an attempt to see if any changes, 
good or otherwise, had taken place in his appearance. Out¬ 
wardly, Baggs seemed the same, cold and methodical and 
unemotional. After greeting him and waving to a chair, 
Baggs said nothing for several moments. He gazed at a 
wall, and his hard eyes were vacant-looking. Several stories 
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below them, in the basement, presses were rolling and 
rumbling as they turned out the last of the morning edi¬ 
tions. Suddenly David realized Baggs must have been up 
all night, a common practice of his when some editorial or 
mechanical emergency occurred; considering that, he had a 
quality of freshness, and David felt less apprehensive, 

“This meeting is confidential,” Baggs said, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I am indebted to you and Dr. Brulard. I would be 
guilty of dishonesty if I didn’t admit it.” 

“Tm very glad to hear it. I’ve been worried-” 

Bagg’s face reflected a glacial amusement. “I can 
imagine. You are a devoted press agent.” 

“Public relations counsel, sir,” David said. 

“Pardon me ... I am going to tell you what has hap¬ 
pened to me—for Dr. Brulard’s information.” 

“Thank you.” 


But not for gossip or publication. Not a hint or a 
whisper. I might show my gratitude in some fashion, but 
people must draw their inferences without basis of solid 
evidence. That has to be understood.” 

“It is.” 


“I have come to share your confidence in Brulard,” 
Baggs said. Do you know why?” 

David shook his head. 

“I presume because I want to. The bedrock of all faith is 

voS^nl? be ^ "«*** haveTore 

° r . the satlsfact ory illusion of them? In 
tune ’ des P fte considerable doubts, I 
to f f y oun ger, brighter, stronger, surer of 
myseif. At least for the present, the operatim anHieS 
reSt ? red me to earlier day in my 
1 *2ff + d a ailment I’ve had for years. My ai> 
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definitely. Ihe idea of playing golf is engaging me again 
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That disappoints me, sir.” 
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“Wait a minute. You need not be disappointed. I may 
never share my bed again, but now, by God, when I am 
left alone with a woman I know she is aware that she isn't 
with a neutered creature living on empty memories. Per¬ 
haps that is—heretofore almost unrecognized by me— 
the ultimate degradation of a man’s old age. My hope is 
that Dr. Brulard, possibly through learning to extend his 
treatments, may give me another fifteen years, not for 
stupid ribaldry like Guerdrich’s, but for productive, en¬ 
joyable living. Such time is infinitely precious to a man of 
my yearn. The gift is priceless.” 

“This testimony is even better than I anticipated,” David 
said. 

“Is it? Well, don’t grow overconfident.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Exactly what has Sam done for Brulard?” asked Baggs. 
“Does he have further plans for him?” 

David outlined his relationship with Sam, and what had 
come of it. “I’m not lying,” he said. “I know it doesn’t 
seem like Sam, but-” 

“No, it doesn’t. What else are you in need of, David7” 

“Oh, the obvious—money for expenses and advertising 
and setting up a clinic, the attention! of your newspaper, 
access to your radio station-” 

“I expected those requests,” Baggs interrupted, “as well 
as the inevitable one of my quietly steering the elderly 
gentlemen among my friends to your doctor.” 

Smiling, David said, “I can’t distinguish you from Santa 
Oaus, sir.” 

“I have yet to do anything. You are taking too much for 
granted.” 

David was silent. 

“However, I am prepared to aid Brulard. The Tribune 
will print a feature story on him, although we reserve the 
right to run the opinions of other medical men on his work, 
either good or bad. We will accept your advertising, subject 
to censoring. Get hold of Pat Glen, the manager of KAB, 
and iron out with him the feasibility of placing your ads on 
the air—if they are ho more incendiary than those he tells 
me you’ve had broadcast elsewhere, we can accommodate 
you. I have instructed him, assuming you are interested, to 
consider having Brulard on a sustaining program Sunday 
mornings, possibly in a public service sort of thing 
—history of medicine, new developments, something of 
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the kind—mentioning the clinic but not actively solicit¬ 
ing patients. Brulard strikes me as articulate and well in¬ 
formed. Is he?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

‘Talk to Glen. He’ll explain your proposals to me and I 
will pass on the m. ” 

“Yes, sir. I’d like to delay availing myself of your help 
until we’ve settled the issue of establishing the clinic.” 

“And discover whether I am going to participate in the 
financing,” Baggs said. “You are scarcely subtle, David. I 
am going to participate. Brulard may have a loan of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, with no interest charge, 
payable at his convenience. If he is unlucky—if you are, 
rather, in your promotion of him—no demand for repay¬ 
ment will ever be made.” 

“I won’t attempt to thank you,” David said. “You know 
how I feel. But I’ll have Dr. Brulard call you_” 

“I don’t wish to hear from him. Under these conditions, 
the less we see or communicate with each other the better. 
You are the go-between.” 

“I see ... How shall Brulard apply for this loan?” 

He won’t. You will. The loan is to be made to you, in 
your name—he can’t enter into it. Go to any banker and 
have him contact my office. I trust I won’t next learn you 
have fled to South America.” 


“I’m crafty, but not a crook, sir.” 

wonder,” Baggs said. “Let me hear from you, David.” 
Walking to the door, David was stopped by Baggs’s voice. 
You re leading an evil life, aren’t you?” 

David turned around. “Not entirely evil. Active.” 

‘You have a look of worshipful gratitude. Why? Does 
the success of another man, to which you may make a 
modest contribution, mean so much either in money or in 
personal satisfaction to you? Or are you also filled with 
thanks for being able to copulate more freely?” 

u T 0 ! ® ot J sure ” David replied. “I admire and like 
Brulard. And I can realize a bit of profit out of him. But 
neither of those things are my real motivation, I suppose. 
After serving you and Guerdrich, I’m an independent en¬ 
trepreneur. The results of what I do are mine alone. 
Sometimes I have the thrill of putting together worthy 
projects that might not have succeeded without me—like 
Brulard. Maybe I can actually remake men and cir¬ 
cumstances to suit my own godlike convenience. It’s an 
expression of power on the order of making j ove> but 
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longer-lived, or writing a book or painting a picture. A 
substitute for composing music or a poem, by somebody 
who can’t do either and wants to.” 

“What pretension! You’ve interested me in the past. You 
have ability, but I think you have chosen a dead end if 
your desire is to succeed and remake circumstances in a 
godlike manner calculated to benefit somebody else. Aren’t 
you ambitious?” 

“Yes. Oddly, a great deal more so since Brulard worked 
on me. I’ve got a new energy.” 

“Ah?” Baggs said. “That’s encouraging to hear. I shall 
watch your progress with the doctor. Then we’ll talk 
again.” 


David lost no time in seeking out Wendell Craze, one of 
the vice presidents of a bank cm Spring Street. Tall, bald¬ 
ing, jovial, he had been a college classmate of David’s 
father, and a friend in need when David first came to 
California. He had attempted in vain to make peace be¬ 
tween father and son. When David was looking for a job 
and short of funds. Craze had lent him money, offered him 
a post in his bank, and exerted his influence to get David 
started in the newspaper work that he desired. Their 
friendship had never lapsed through the years. 

In these days of depression Graze’s joviality was declin- 
rng. He had aged, his face Was furrowed, misfortunes and 
wony had slowed his movements and his readiness to 
smile. A certain air of apprehension dimmed his welcome 
of David. They sat in his office overlooking a busy comer, 
and Craze picked nervously at the comer of a desk blotter. 

For God’s sake, David,” he said, “don’t ask me for a 
loan. Everybody in Los Angeles has—they’re all broke or 
going broke. And my hands are tied; I can’t put out 
another dime.” F 

“Precisely why I am here,” David said. 

Craze groaned. “I knew it. How much do you need?” 

Twenty-five thousand bucks.” 

“Impossible!” 

Ilavid was enjoying the surprise he had in store for 
Craze. I ve got to have it, Wendell.” 

f ^ * ridd y. ^uze mentioned David’s 

father. When had he last heard from the elder Mills? 

1 ^member,” David told him. “I have no connec¬ 
tion with any of the family.” 

“You should have. Your father’s had a hard time of it 
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lately. He’s lost a lot of money, as who hasn’t. I saw him in 
New York in January at the Harvard Club; he came up 
from Philadelphia especially to meet me. The last market 
slump nearly finished him off. He looks like hell.” 

“So do you.” 

“Thanks! Why don’t you write the old boy a consolatory 
letter?” 

“Nope. Not interested. He’s earned his difficulties. Now, 
about my loan-” 

“Oh, lord ... I suppose you haven’t got such a thing as 
collateral?” 

“Yes, very interesting collateral. One Alfred Baggs, the 
eminent publisher. Do you mind phoning him? He’ll okay 
the deal.” 

“Is this a joke?” Craze said. 

“No. Get him on the line. Before he changes his mind.” 

Craze buzzed his secretary and had her put in the call. 
She reported Mr. Baggs was not available and that it was 
essential to divulge why Mr. Craze wanted him ; Craze 
looked at David, who signed for him to go ahead. After he 
gave the information there was a delay; then he was 
transferred to the comptroller of the Tribune , to whom he 
stated his business. He listened briefly, raised interrogatory 
brows to David, and hung up. 

“You have good sources of credit,” he said. “I’m 
authorized to advance you the sum. It will be supplied by 
this bank, on my recommendation, and Baggs’s name will 
appear nowhere in the proceedings. His comptroller is 
sending me a personal letter from the newspaper under¬ 
writing the loan and agreeing to repayment on demand. 
Are you familiar with the terms?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very queer, David. Very queer. You can pay off in the 
indefinite future and no interest is charged. But the 
Tribune is willing to give my bank four and a half per cent 
per annum. Well, they say good bankers don’t ask foolish 
questions.” 

Craze summoned his secretary again, and she brought 
forms David filled out and signed. A notary public ap¬ 
peared and made the papers official. 

“Dear God, I’m rich,” David said, and grinned. “I knew 
I’d strike it big someday.” 

At his request, a courteous man came from the new ac¬ 
counts department, was tendered a draft signed by Wendell 
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Craze, and provided David with a commercial account and 
a fat checkbook. lighting a cigarette, Craze leaned back in 
his large swivel chair and seemed bemused. 

“The least troublesome loan I’ve negotiated in years,” he 
remarked. “I suppose I haven’t a chance of learning what 
this is all about.” 

“I wasn’t going to explain,” David said, “for reasons 
which will become clear to you in a moment. But I must 
because of our friendship. You’re getting old, Wendell, and 
the depression is wearing you down. You’ve got to have 
my help.” 

As he was apprised of Dr. Brulard and revitalization. 
Craze’s eyes widened, but still he wore an expression of 
both astonishment and disbelief. “It just isn’t possible,” he 
said. “It’s too good to be true . . . Do you mean to say 
Baggs has had the treatment?” 

“No. That’s official.” 

“Of course. But you have and you’re reinvigorated?” 

“Yes, positively.” 

“Sexually?” 

“Fm an adolescent again,” David said. “I Want you to go 
to Dr. Brulard.” 

Craze turned pink with indecision. “David, I couldn’t. In 
my position-” 

“Spare me that bilge!” 

“If they found out here at the bank-” 

“Why should they? You can stay home to nurse a cold 
and return a new man. Convalescence is a matter of a few 
days.” 

“But Mildred—-my wife—what would she think? We 
haven’t, uh, made love in two or three years ... If I came 
home from Dr. Brulard and was—amorous—she would 

Welcome it? If she doesn’t, try your secretary. She’s 
younger.” 

Angela? Good heavens! She is the soul of propriety, 

happily married. Why, if that happened in this bank-_” 

„ “ Bl ?y a woman,” David said impatiently, and got up. 

IU find you a studio whore. See whether your tastes have 
changed.” 

“Why, I haven’t strayed from the strait and narrow since 
I was in college. And Mildred is extremely fastidious; she 
has always been a little restrained in, uh, that . . .” 

“With that record, you are undersexed and Mildred is 
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frigid. Dr. Brulard will make you oversexed, Mid you’ll 
wake up Mildred to what she’s missed. Call me, Wendell, 
when you decide to rejoin the living.” 

Fumbling with the desk blotter, avoiding looking at 
David’s insinuating grin, Cruze muttered, “You are the 
devil’s disciple. I might. I just might. If it wasn’t so highly 
irregular .. 


David gave Sam Guerdrich the latest developments in 
person. He happened to be on the studio lot on other 
business, and presented himself at Sam’s office. The liver 
color deepening in his cheeks, Sam arose from his desk and 
walked to the window, saying, ‘Twenty-five grand, huh? 
The bastard is grandstanding. I guess you don’t need me 
any more.” 

Staring at his back, David realized Sam was jealous and 
hurt. The doctor was his discovery, his proteg6, and in 
spite of conniving for and inviting Baggs’s participation, he 
resented the superior aid the publisher could furnish. 
David had been guilty of overenthusiasm in stating the ad¬ 
vantages of the loan, the Tribune's open door and the on- 
pwtunity afforded by KAB, and he cursed his mistake. 
When he knew people as well as he knew Sam, he was 
rarely guilty of such egregious errors. 
f “Y® u " ero ?f st ' Sun," said. “You’re Brulard’s god- 
f 1 you d be pleased by the news.” 

«ci. . res - one Ive noticed before,” Sam said gruffly 
ste? 8 .TT ng l Pff a “ k| ouse —a gypsy costume—and 
walks TrwT, tits. Her hips wave when she 

wanes. I ought to get her name.” 

or Jrf ^ Wh S d0 ’” David “I’m in this on your 
"Sie K y yOU ' Your advice and help are in- 
Satd^r ^ 40 you suppose 1 name to you imme- 

s™ returned to his desk and sat down, and the stain in 
kss ? ed ' 0b - f <* CMst’s ssto,” he sa£r“™S 
S** 8 ' You caa ’ t do without him. But I want 
this understood, Me, by all concerned: I pieked up BrS 

“ “ d 1 ^ 

£3*™ *£?.that Bralaid knows it.” 

FtokhS thi ? 1:s * e ’ s f °™ri some, 
down to l4 ‘ He s S° m g to send the doctor 

move.” P ro P ert y-1 want your opinion before there is a 


“Yes, Sam.” 

“It can’t be rented because it’s in bankruptcy or held by 
creditors or something; it has to be bought. It’s out in the 
country and was a boys’ school.” Sam paused impressively. 
“I’ll buy the joint for Brulard if we’re all satisfied and I can 
get it at the right price.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“Why don’t you go into that crap about God bless me 
and I am a noble man and so forth?” 

“I don’t dare,” David said, and smiled. 

“Did you use the same routine on Baggs?” 

“No.” 

“I didn’t think so, you smart son of a bitch,” Sam said. 
“This is a loan too, see? No interest. Burlard can have five 
years to settle up.” 

“Blessings on you, dear Mr. Geurdrich-” 

“And piss on you!” Sam had to hide a smile with an 
upraised hand. “Goodbye.” 

“Will you look over die property?” 

“I’m too busy. I have to depend on you and the realty 
agent.” 

“One more question,” David said. “I promised to 
investigate the matter of getting Frank a hearing before the 
state medical examiners. Do you approve of that?” 

“Sure. He’s the guy who really found Brulard for us. He 
deserves a break.” 

“Have I your permission to discuss it with Ben 
Horowitz?” 

“Yes,” Sam said. ‘Til tell him you’re acting for me. 
Goodbye.” 
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Frank Frances and David joined Henry in Westwood at 
night to confer on ways and means, now that substantial 
backing was assured. The first two were jubilant, but Hen¬ 
ry was subdued in manner. 

Cigar in hand, Frank described an abandoned military 
school he had seen in pretty countryside ninety miles south 
of Los Angeles and near San Diego, a small place 
originally intended for the education of boys aged eight to 
fifteen, the buildings barely two years old, well equipped, 
in fine condition, and for sale cheap by the disgruntled 
creditors now in possession. It was well inland from the 
damp coast, on a main highway, close to a village called 
San Patricio. On the whole, he thought it ideal for them 

“It’s got everything we want,” he said, “—privacy, 
charm and easy access by car and bus, and by a railroad 
that runs along the sea. Nothing has been disturbed. The 
furniture is still there, a dining room and kitchen and 
stoves and whatnot, and even a dispensary for treating the 
kids with instruments and medicine waiting. I don’t think 
we’ll ever find anything better.” 

“Or farther away,” Henry said. 

Frank glanced at him reproachfully. “We argued that 
out long ago, Henry.” 

“So we did,” Henry said. 

“You have to go down tomorrow,’* Frank said. “I’ve ar¬ 
ranged for the real estate lady to drive you. She’ll be here 
at nine in the morning.” 

“The patients-” Henry started to say. 

“I’ll take care of ’em.” 

“I’m content with your decision.” 

“Henry,” Frank said, “you must look it over and satisfy 
yourself. I won’t assume the whole responsibility.” 
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“The final word belongs to you,” David said. “You’re 
head of the firm* Doctor. Are you by chance losing in¬ 
terest, or simply against leaving town? You ought to say, 
you know.” 

“I’m merely busy,” Henry retorted irritably. “You go. 
You’ve told us Guerdrich’s willingness to buy the school 
depends on your approval.” 

“I’ll be guided by your wishes,” David said, “and I’m not 
qualified to judge the merits of this without your inspec¬ 
tion and advice. Surely you can see that. I can look at the 
school when and as you have made up your mind.” 

Henry nodded glumly. His attention wandered while the 
others debated how to spend the Baggs windfall. Tiny 
Zenith came to call him away, and he went upstairs to 
inspect one of the patients, a very old man (the father of a 
motion picture producer) who was too close to senility for 
Henry’s comfort. He had accepted the case at Frank’s urg¬ 
ing, for it was a referral from Sam Guerdrich and the old 
man’s son was a power in Hollywood. 

“He’s all right, I think,” Tiny said, “but he’s spiked a lit¬ 
tle over a hundred on the thermometer. I knew you’d want 
to look at him.” 

After examining the ancient thoroughly, meanwhile 
listening to his feverish conversation, Henry ordered a 
relaxant for him. “His respiration and pulse are satisfac¬ 
tory, ’ he said to Tiny, outside the room. “All the life 
forces are holding up. But probably he’s beyond the reach 
of our therapy.” 

“I didn’t like the looks of him when he came in,” Tinv 
said. ’ y 


You re right,” Henry said. “It should be a lesson to us. 
We cant run the risk of failure after this, no matter what 
the reasons advanced for accepting a patient. They’ll have 
to be young enough and in a good condition or we won’t 
pass them * Keep an eye on him during the nighty vrill 


“Yes, Doctor,” Tiny said. 

Henry dropped in on Gad Briton, who was along the 
“Yo„^, 7S t lttmg "P “ bed *^8 sheets of foolscap. 

~. ou jhp idd ^ Ve telephones in your rooms,” he said. “I’m 
cut off from the office.” . 


fit’ll do you good. How are you?” 

“In the pink. When is my tool coming up?” 
Your youth will return,” Henry said 
May I screw your nurse before I leave?” 
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“No.” 

“When she bends over to do something for me, I peek 
down her uniform. God, there’s a lot there.” 

“Your reaction is encouraging.” 

“You must have had her, Doc,” Gad said. “What’s it 
like? Lying on a feather bed? Is it as big as the rest of 
her?” 

“Can you walk comfortably?” 

“You mean I can try it with her? This soon? Can’t she 
join me here?” 

Henry laughed. “David and Frank are downstairs hold¬ 
ing forth on our plans, and David hasn’t heard you’re a pa- 
tient. Why don’t you come down later and surprise him?” 

“I’m your man.” 

“I’ll tell Nurse Zenith to bring you.” 

“I’d go anywhere with Nurse Zenith,” Gad said. 

When he got back to the study, Henry listened to 
David’s report. They would spend the twenty-five thousand 
dollars principally for setting up the clinic and advertising 
on KAB and in the Tribune. Henry must furnish their ra¬ 
dio voice. David was empowered to draw, five hundred 
dollars as a retainer. Did Henry concur in these decisions? 

“Yes,” he said, “except that David will draw a thousand 
dollars.” He paused. “We have a tricky one upstairs. Old 
Pincus, sent to us by Mr. Guerdrich. He’ll get by, I hope, 
but we’re going to have no more close calls. Standards for 
admittance are going up. No exceptions will be granted.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” Frank said. 

Talk of planning resumed. Henry specified an X-ray ma¬ 
chine for the clinic, a laboratory, an area for test animals . 
He agreed to attempt the Sunday radio program, intrigued 
by the conception of being a lecturer. The prospect of 
working with Houston Hailing repelled him; he had not yet 
mustered the nerve for treating his anemia under some 
form of dissimulation. 

“I’m sorry,” David said, “but you really must butter him 
up. I can’t do without him,” 

“You may have to,” Henry said shortly, and David 
glanced at him in irritation and surprise. 

There was a knock on the door. Henry called, “Come 
in,” and was pleased at David’s astonishment on beholding 
Gad clutching Tiny’s arm, clad in his short white gown 
and exhibiting skinny bare legs. Tiny helped him sit down 
and left. 
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“We all came to it,” David said. “Everybody in the 
whole world. That’s why good Dr. Brulard can’t fail.” 

“On the way down,” Gad said, “I copped a few feels of 
Nurse Tiny’s huge boobs and didn’t get reprimanded. I’m 
happy to report my peter came up in unison with her nip¬ 
ples and it’s going to be all right, but her nipples are the 
size of my peter.” 

Frank chose to disregard that “How are you, my boy?” 
he asked. “Feeling your oats? Ready to rejoin the great 
game of life?” 

‘Tm near to it,” Gad told him. “The minute my leg and 
ass stop hurting.” 

“Yes, yes,” Frank said. “Naturally . . . Gad, we have 
been discussing advertising. Are you aware that, through 
the exertions of Dave, we are in funds once more?” 

“No,” Gad said. “I’m delighted to hear it. The hell with 
fucking. What’s our next move?” 

David related the munificence of Baggs and Guerdrich’s 
promise and how they intended to proceed. Although he 
approved of using Brulard for radio commercials. Gad was 
disappointed by the limited outlay for promotion. He pro¬ 
tested concentrating on KAB. 

“Forget the prestige of Baggs’s station and those fifty 
thousand watts,” he said. “They’re not every thing . Spread 
it thin, if you have to, but spread it around. Ait least cover 
California. And don’t interrupt me—I’m well aware Henry 
can’t go rushing all over the state to do one-minute micro¬ 
phone spiels. I have an easy solution for that. We take him 
to a recording studio I use on Melrose Avenue and have 
him cut a bunch of records. Then we mail them out to the 
stations. Eventually we can plaster the country with thpim . 
It’s a new technique for the biggest coverage imaginable.” 

His idea caught their fancy, and he counseled against 
taking a series of puny ads in the Tribune. “Shoot the 
works,” he urged. “The patent medicine boys use the little 
insertions and plugs in the personals columns. Buy half or 
full pages. At those prices the paper will give you some 
latitude in content. Hit paying customers right between the 
eyes. You’re selling a quality product, not snake oil for 
clearing up acne and stepping bedwetting. Look, my peons 
in the shop can cook up three or four stunners that will set 
this town on its ear ...” 

Then he abruptly tired, and complained of the pain in 
his thigh. Henry rang for Tiny, who came and pulled Gad 
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from his chair. “Chloral hydrate,” Henry said. “He’s a tri¬ 
fle agitated. Nurse Zenith.” 

“No nostrums, thank you,” Gad said. “Sing me lullabies. 
Nurse. Better yet, get in bed with me and let me put mv 
head on your bosom.” 3 

“I’d crush a thin man like you,” Tiny replied calmly 
and took him away. 3 

‘Tt's time for me to go home ” Frank said. He was aware 
of Henry s disaffection. “This has been an invigorating and 
cheering night. But you are not pleased, Henry. I know 
you well. What is the matter?” y W 

“Fm tired.” 

.mZiSri” *”2?. yoa r Krank said - “The old man 
upstairs? Or something else?” 

“Something else.” 

“Revitalization, Henry?” 

“To some extent, Fm afraid.” 

or that18 * “ d 1 *» 

s zr rm ** a “ —« 
U1 °” ly waat >-«*■«. 
. ? B 1 S atted . Henr y’s shoulder and went out. David delayed 
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ldnd-rtf land? Are you sure I can live off it?” 
fm not sure of anything .., unless it is that you are a 
S' to 5™“ OH. yes. and 
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Goodnight, Doctor.” 

mater whattte hour or the deptts of his sleep. nheoM 

“No, he’s doing well,” Tiny said. 

She removed lhe robe she wore 

teed.-- Henry said, and turned on Ins side away 
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He was without pajamas as usual, and felt her slide into 
the bed and press her body against him. Her breasts flat¬ 
tened on his bade, and she elevated a leg and rubbed her 
vulva on his hip. She kissed and then bit his neck. Reach¬ 
ing down, she put her hand on his genitals and rubbed 
them gently. With equal gentleness, he arched his spine 
and pressed rearward with his elbows, shoving her to the 
floor. She rose to her knees. 

“I love you,” she said. 

“You love sexual intercourse,” he said, “and I have 
made you insatiable. What a superb technician I am! I can 
arrest age and cause superior animals who have a constant 
rutting season to surpass themselves. But I may end up 
making myself ill. Get out of here.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” she said. “I’ll watch Mr. Pincus,” 

A bedlamp went on, and David roused. Opening his eyes 
to slits, he watched Ann go to the bathroom. She always 
wore a nightgown in bed, an interference with their amours 
she would not discard through some vague aspirations to 
modesty, and metal bits gleamed in her hair for the pur¬ 
pose of turning under the ends of her long bob. The same 
gentility compelled her to refuse any of the variations he 
suggested in their lovemaking. 

As the toilet flushed, she reappeared. An hour before 
she had Iain moaning in his arms. Now her mien was un¬ 
friendly. Custom had already claimed them; when they 
slept together, she never got up any more to go home, and 
her only concession to the proprieties was to leave his 
apartment house ahead of him and walk to her car, in¬ 
variably parked a block or two away. Her clothing hung in 
his closet, her toiletries were in the bathroom. 

“You leave the seat up after you use the john,” she said. 
“How often do I have to tell you not to? I sit down and it’s 
cold and a shock and sometimes my fanny goes in the 
water.” \ 

“You leave toothpaste droppings in the washbowl. I 
don’t complain.” 

“I’ll tell you something else, David. You snore. Hor¬ 
ribly.” 

“You have a peculiar odor after you’ve made love,”'he 
said. “Put on some cologne.” 

Grimly retreating to the bathroom, she came back in an 
aura of fragrance. “That was in poor taste,” she said. “The 
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cologne stings where I put it, and it’s certainly romantic 
coming up here and being used over and over again and 
then being told you stink!” 

“My best apologies. I am deeply indebted to you, of 
course. You’ve had no enjoyment from me.” 

She got into bed. "What do you expect me to do? Refuse 
to go home with you and have to settle for getting raped on 
a desk in your office?” 

“Annie, Annie .,.” he said. “We sound as if we’re mar¬ 
ried!” 

She looked at him malevolently, or perhaps in disgust 
and love and despair—he couldn’t tell—and turned off the 
lamp. 
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Next morning Frank arrived early at the house. “I trust 
you’re in a better humor today, Henry,” he ventured. 
“There’s a lot to be done.” 

“I’ve forgotten my other troubles,” Henry said. “I have 
Pincus. Come up and take a look at him.” 

They checked the old man carefully, and Henry ad¬ 
ministered citrated caffeine to spur diuresis. 

Pincus appeared forebodingly fragile, edematous and 
tending toward semiconsciousness. Then they went out in 
the hall to confer, and Tiny, having fed the patient tea and 
moistened toast, waited on them anxiously. Frank refused 
to be downcast. 

“I’ve been tending old men half my life,” he said. 
‘There’s some fluid in his lungs, I expect—there always is, 
and when it carries ’em off it’s called the old man’s friend. 
But he won’t come to any harm.” 

“I’m not so sure,” Henry said. “Maybe we should send 
him to a hospital.” 
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“No, no. His son’s coming by this afternoon—we’d only 
alarm him. I’ll handle the dear old fellow. Take your trip.” 

Henry went downstairs, as yet undecided. Mrs. Amy 
Hogan had come and been shown into the living room by 
the maid. He entered the room and greeted her ab- 
sentmindedly, and abruptly she caught his attention. She 
was a rounded, tallish, freckle-faced, ruddy-skinned young 
woman with a mop of red hair caught up strikingly on her 
head; the abundant hair had the effect of softening the 
regular but curiously blunted features of her strong, wide- 
jawed countenance. Her mouth was generous and curled 
upward at the comers to suggest good humor. She had 
green eyes that slanted almost Orientally, and she peered 
with them in a shortsighted fashion, sometimes half closing 
the lids to improve focus. When she moved it was with a 
feline ease. The blue wool dress and short tight coat she 
wore showed to advantage her deep bosom and fine lithe 
body, and her legs were long and superb. Altogether, she 
was very handsome. Energy and strength seemed to 
emanate from her. 

“I’m the ‘reality’ agent,” she said. “Sam Guerdrich has 
never learned how to pronounce the word and nobody has 
the courage to correct him.” 

oP 0 ? * expect me to enlighten him,” he said. 

Doctorr ghed <YOU re a wSs ® man - *** y° u ready to go, 


“Perhaps I can’t. We have an emergency of sorts this 
morning. A sick man, ” 

“Oh, how disappointingf” 

*** i oined them. and held Amy’s hand in both of his. 

Mre. Hogan is a favorite of mine,” he said. “We’ve seen a 
good^deal of property in the last month, haven’t we, my 

** 1 , ™' Ve £0Und ***** 

“!? do I ; Dr * Brulard » tbe final judge, however.” 

md ““fled, "can’t you possibly 
^ and take a ride with me? I’m a good 
driver and pretty good company.” 

at J 1 ® 1 boIdly “ a wa y he had found challeng¬ 
es S?*?* md not * thought Anfy 

SwS bev } me& w*th equal boldness, returning the com- 
plmient m toe questioning of what she had to offer him. 
Obviously she welcomed his appraisal. In her eyes was a 
near y disconcerting, curious, approving, speculative 



quality, male in its candor. Frank patted Amy’s shoulder; 
an old panderer, Henry decided, who had appreciated 
beforehand the impact Amy would have on him. 

“Henry, don’t concern yourself,” he said. “You can 
leave. Depend on me.” 

“How long will the round trip require?” Henry asked. 

“Six or seven hours. I’ll hurry. Doctor.” 

Looking at his watch, Henry calculated: Pincus was 
weak, but an immediate crisis seemed unlikely. He could 
be back soon enough to retrieve misfortune. Though not 
the most informed of men, Frank was reliable and sensible. 

“Very well,” he said. "I’ll telephone you, Frank.” 

“Forget Pincus,” Frank said. “Enjoy yourselves.” 

Henry got a topcoat from a hall closet and ushered Amy 
out the door. A touch on his arm stopped him. It was 
Tiny, her expression calculatedly stolid. She waited until 
Frank had ascended the stairs and was beyond earshot. 

“You know me, Doctor,” she said in an undertone. “I 
know my place.” 

“Yes?” 

“That old man’s rocky, and Dr. Frances is not my idea 
of-” 

“I didn’t ask your opinion of him.” 

“Please don’t go. Doctor. I’m afraid of something hap¬ 
pening.” 

“To Pincus—or the woman and me? Isn’t that always 
happening? Do you think it will ever stop?” 

She looked at him, her face red and pleading. 

“Listen to me, Tiny,” he said. “I’m fond of you. You’ve 
been loyal and valuable to me. But if you start interfering 
Pm going to get rid of you.” 

He closed die door on her. 

Amy had a new Buick sedan. She drove fast and with a 
masculine dash, and presently delved in the purse on the 
seat beside her to put on hom-rimmed spectacles. Henry 
paid more attention to her distinctive profile than to where 
they were going. 

“You look nearly as well with them on as off,” he com¬ 
mented. “That’s unusual.” 

“Thank you. I hate them. But my driving is safer with 
glasses.” 

He complimented her on both her driving and the car. 
Her soft voice had a slight Irish brogue and faint caressing 
intonations, and he liked to hear it 
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“The car’s my principal stock in trade,” she said. “I have 
to create a good first impression and haul prospects 
around, and nothing seems to give more confidence in the 
‘reality’ business than a late model of a more expensive 
make. I wish it was paid for.” 

“I can’t believe the car is your principal stock in trade.** 

“No?” She smiled. “What is?” 

“You.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You’ve heard that before?” 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

“Let us understand each other at the outset,” he said. “I 
don’t really give a hoot about your little school in the wild- 
wood and I’m unenthusiastic about leaving the city. And I 
shouldn’t have abandoned that sick patient. I came along 
today because I took one look at you and could not resist.” 

“How flattering. But I’m not selling myself-” 

“I didn’t say you were. Nevertheless, I can hardly keep 
my hands off you.” 

“You don’t beat around the bush, do you. Doctor?” 

“You’re a friend of Mr. Guerdrich. Does he have the 
same reaction?” 

Since you treated him, yes,” she said. “Physi cian, have 
you healed yourself?” 

Naturally. Has Guerdrich demonstrated the results to 
you?” 

“That’s being too fr ank. ” 

“I beg your pardon. I’ve been in low spirits lately, and 
you’ve cheered me. Forgive me.” 

“You’re forgiven.” 

“Good,” he said. ‘Tell me, what are my chances? 
Honestly. Not tomorrow, or next week or next month, but 
today. Depending on your answer, I might want to turn 
back.” 

Honestly? I like you. I felt some of what you did when 
you looked at me. But you would have to pay.” 

I expected that. The difficulty is, I never pay. My pre¬ 
posterous egotism forbids it I’m very handy at pleasing 
women. I’ve had years of practice.” 

“I believe you,” she said. “I’m accomplished, too. Only 
the school is for sale.” 

They rode for a time in silence. He was more amused 
than annoyed, but suddenly uncertain of his purpose. She 
was so attractive that he had a certain sympathy for her 
That confused him . 
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“Why are you Mrs. Hogan?” he said. “I don’t see a wed¬ 
ding ring.” 

“I have one in my purse, and wear it when convenient. 
Hogan is my maiden name. Being a married woman 
sometimes helps in this line of work—with men like you.” 

“You’re a divorcee?” 

“Yes. I wish I wasn’t.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m a Catholic,” die said. “At least, I was—no, that 
isn’t right. I am a Catholic, but I foreswore myself. I had a 
husband and a child and a faith, and now I have a Buick.” 
She said it lightly and without self-pity. 

“Where do you come from, Amy?” 

“New York,” 

“What happened to your marriage?” 

She cast a sidelong glance at him. “Are you that in¬ 
terested? Isn’t the question of whether you can sleep with 
me enough?” 

“No, I’m interested in you. I’m already reasonably sure 
you’ll have me.” 

“Are you? Then that’s settled .. . Well, my husband was 
poor and trying to succeed in a big firm. His boss fell in 
love with me. He was a man on your order. I made some 
concessions for my husband’s sake. The sad thing is, i en¬ 
joyed my adventure. My husband succeeded and got rid of 
me.” 


“Did you expect gratitude?” Henry said. “Nobody is 
finally capable of it.” 

She smiled. “Oh, no. I realize that. But my husband 
need not have known—it'was a very discreet affair and the 
boss and I soon tired of each other. I even thought I might 
have another adventure, just one more before I settled 
down to having more children and being a faithful wife. 
Then my confessor grew horrified at what I was doing and 
mtended to do and insisted I tell my husband. He was 
positive I would find forgiveness with him and with God. 
It gave me a feeling of hope and nobility which didn’t last 
My husband hated me and I became embittered. He in¬ 
sisted on a divorce, and I had to go through with it or he 
would have exposed me ... The boss also insisted. He was 
afraid because he had a wife and children and a lot of 
money, and promoted my husband twice.” 

“You weren’t in love with the boss?” 

“No. Only ambitious for my husband.” 

You were in love with him?” 
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“Well, I was married to him. That was to be my life. He 
fathered my child.” 

“Your life except for a few adventures.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I enjoy men. But now I am ambitious 
in my own right.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, I intend to pick up the pieces. I need money to ar¬ 
range an annulme nt of my marriage in Rome—it can be 
done, and the Church will receive me again—and I have to 
get money for lawyers so I can fight for possession of my 
child. What I once gave away is up for a price.” 

“These are bad times for selling anything,” he said. 

Amy laughed, and said, “There is always a steady 
market for that. You're in a branch of file same business, 
aren’t you?” 

She showed him a snapshot of her daughter, who was 
pretty and resembled her. “She’s five now,” Amy said. “She 
Was four when that was taken. I can’t visit her, but I can 
send notes and presents. I don’t know if anything ever 
reaches her because she isn’t permitted to reply to me.” 

Amy had gone to California, as far away as she could 
get from New York and still remain in the same country. 
She had neither asked for nor been awarded alimony. Her 
family in Boston considered her disgraced. In Los Angeles 
she attended a secretarial school, became a secretary in a 
real estate firm, and later took on the duties of an agent. In 
the course of selling Hollywood houses she had apparently 
caught the eye of Sam Guerdrich, who had obligingly ad¬ 
vanced her career. 

“It was very profitable until a year ago,” she said. 

“You’d better many money,” Henry said. “That is the 
traditional and acceptable way for a woman to sell her¬ 
self.” 

“Once was enough. Are you married?” 

“No” 

“You’ve never been?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t,” she said. “Marriage leads to ruin.” 

They came into country where low mount ains shut off 
the coast on the right hand and irregular valleys merged in¬ 
to foothills on the left; the dry brown imprint of winter 
was fading under the rains of spring, and there was the 
vivid green of irrigated crops and orchards and orange 
groves on the lower levels. Cattle grazed in fields, pigs 
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rooted in barnyard sties. A biting wind whipped shaggy 
rows of eucalyptus trees. Beside a dun-colored lake lay a 
town. 

“This is Elsinore,” Amy said. 

They entered a broad valley, and went through a small 
settlement. Horses plowed a field, Amy passed a popping 
tractor hauling a flatbed wagon loaded with baled hay, a 
woman leaned over a back stoop and scattered feed to 
chickens. The houses lacked paint, fences were poorly 
mended, and roadside stands bearing crude hand-lettered 
signs sold vegetables and fruit for a pittance. People were 
indifferently clad and unsmiling. A market offered a 
chance for barter and notices of auctions were numerous. 
Half the land was for sale. 

“Nobody’s got a cent,” Amy said. “The road is usually 
this empty because they can’t afford much gasoline. Post 
offices are full of notices about sheriffs sales. But they’re 
better off than those in the cities—they can raise enough to 
eat” 

“And this is where I’m supposed to start a dime,” Henry 
said. He pulled his topcoat collar higher and rolled up the 
window against the cold. 

“You can give them something as necessary as eating,” 
she said. 

Plains spread to the east, a patchwork of bunched trees 
and alfalfa and sprouting wheatfields. In pens were steers 
fattening from bins. Ten minutes ahead was their objective, 
a crossroads on the highway with a scattering of houses. 
Behind San Patricio were rock-studded hills that concluded 
the south extremity of the valley. It consisted of a general 
store, a machine drop for repairing agricultural machinery, 
a garage, a caf6, a miniscule church, a dilapidated auto 
court, two filling stations and the weathered office of a real 
estate agent. 

The wind was gentler here, the dust scarcely stirring. 
Tall trees shaded little houses and dogs slept in doorways. 
There were no street lights or sidewalks; nothing was paved 
beyond the highway. An intercity bus went by without 
stopping. A rancher stood by his dusty truck at the garage 
as a mechanic crawled under it. Wandering children and 
domestic fowl evaded an old touring car chugging on the 
intersecting road. Superannuated men in faded overalls sat 
outside the store. 

“Lovely,” Henry said. 

Amy halted at the real estate office. “He’s the local guy 
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rm‘ooperating wia,” she explained. “I found the school 
through him, and he represents the creditors.” A sign on 
an incongruously broad window read: 

H. JERRY GILDER 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES & LOANS 
FREE APPRAISALS 

“Does he have a phone?*' 

“If it hasn’t been cut off lately." 

^Gilder was a fat, white-haired man whose pen¬ 
dulous jowls quivered when he talked and walked His 

8016116(1 of stale cigar smoke and a 
f0rev f smuneri °S on a hot plate behind his desk 
He was honored to meet the doctor, and he had a workable 
tdephcme, an antique wooden instrument attached to the 
wall. By winding a crank on its side, Henry reached an 
operator and placed a collect call to Westwood 

14 ye^ 116 replied to Frank’s prompt 
question. Never mind that What is Pincus doing?” P 
Frank sounded hesitant “Well, tolerably. Hi* son was 
fidSiS!” g<>t UPSet 1 ***** give hL a little con- 
“What are Pincus's temperature and pulse rate? How is 

-— 

SS”~ they ““ 80 to flTC caS 

EV S re ° f **“*• my ^ Don’t worry.” 

I should return.” 3 

S? S™' &e Ho, I beg of you.” 

You won’t. Here’s Tiny.” 

Yes, Doctor?” she said , 

‘How is he?” 

“Fair.” 

“Y® I I^S” 0f ^ ^ prOCeeding conservatively?” 
“Prognosis?” 
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“I wish you’d hurry back,” she said. 

‘TU get away from here as soon as possible,” he said. 
“Don’t run risks, Tiny. Overrule Dr. Frances if you have 
to. Goodbye.” 

He stood reflecting. How soon was as soon as possible? 
If Pincus died, revitalization would be dealt a blow from 
which it might not recover. Even a decrepit old man, dying 
in an unlicensed private clinic while undergoing an exotic 
treatment and attended by an unlicensed physician, was cer¬ 
tain by his exit from life to initiate an official investigation 
and perhaps the filing of charges; obviously this would be 
sensational stuff, and get in the newspapers. Henry filled 
his lungs and exhaled slowly. Did it matter to him? Would 
his presence at the bedside change conditions, avert ill 
luck, stave ofr disaster? Gazing at Amy, he decided it 
wouldn’t and experienced a sense of relief. 

“We ought to have lunch before we take the tour,” he 
said. “Can you join us, Mr. Gilder?” 

“I sure can. Doctor,” Gilder said. “I’ll eat my peanut 
butter sandwich later, that’s all,” 
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Jerry Gilder bounced on the rutted road ahead of Amy and 
Henry in his Chevrolet coupe; they were heading out of 
San Patricio toward the coastal mountains. A couple of 
miles away was the school. During the meal in the cafe. 
Gilder had given its brief and discouraging history. Major 
Orval Watson, late of the Philippine Insurrection and the 
World War, a graduate and sometime instructor at West 
Point, had built and opened Westward Ho at the end of 
1928. It was the culmination of his dreams. Within twenty- 
four months, surprised and disappointed beyond measure, 
he had succumbed to a universal economic sickness. Even 
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in good times his military academy had never been very 
popular. His creditors, on the verge of auctioning off por¬ 
table items, hoped to realize thirty cents on toe dollar. 
Watson, impoverished, in ill health and on relief, now lived 
in San Diego. He was agreeable to anything, 

“From my experience, Dr. Brulard,” Gilder had said, “I 
would bet this is toe greatest bargain in California for 
anybody that cam put the property to use. It’s next to im¬ 
possible to move. You can buy it for peanuts. Right, Mrs. 
Hogan?” 

“Sold,” Amy had replied, and smiled at Henry. 

She said, guiding toe sedan around toe worst potholes in 
toe road: “I feel responsible. I’d hate to have your patient 
die on my account.” 

“He might.” 

“And I’d share toe blame?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“You’re spoiling my sales pitch,” toe said. 

Wrought-iron gates with a coat of arms inset prefaced 
toe school; outside them was a sentry box. A gravel 
driveway led inside. Chain-link fence enclosed the prem¬ 
ises. Stopping and getting out of his car. Gilder produced 
a key and unlocked toe gates. He opened them and waved 
Amy on. 

The major had fashioned Westwood Ho in toe Spanish 
colonial style. The buildings had white walls, exposed 
beams, colonnades along the front, and red tiled roofs and 
floors. Windows were deeply pierced, the walls thick. No 
expense had been spared, which hastened Watson’s fall, for 
he lacked working capital from toe first. His house—called 
toe commandant’s house—was on a knoll. Next to it were 
three smaller houses for the faculty. Grouped around a 
weedy parade ground were twin dormitories, classrooms, a 
laboratory, a library, a combined gymnasium and assembly 
hall, a toop where cadets could buy necessaries, and a small 
barred structure labeled “guardhouse.” Attached to toe dor¬ 
mitories were a mess hall and kitchen. A separate dispen¬ 
sary had four beds. The parade area had served as a sports 
field, complete with basketball court, baseball field and 
running track, and nearby were a swimming pool and 
bathhouse and a rifle range. 

, Westward Ho engrossed Henry, and he forgot old Mr. 
Prncus. The plant was in good condition. Few windows 
were broken, pipes leaking, or drains dogged. Bathrooms 
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in the dormitories looked impeccable. The emptied swim¬ 
ming pool had only a thin green slime on the bottom. In¬ 
truders had done slight damage and scrawled a number of 
obscenities on walls. 


“We’ve been lucky,” Gilder said. “Not many people 
know about the place. They’ve swiped some plumbing fix¬ 
tures and doors and chairs, but that’s all. I hired a Mexican 
to stay here nights and lent him a shotgun.” His jowls 
purpled. “And the local kids sneaked in and crapped on the 
floor. What’s happened to kids these days?” 

To Henry the school represented the stifling miasma C f 
the depression as nothing else could. Plain white iron beds 
occupied the barracks rooms, mattresses on them; chairs 
and tables Were neatly ranked; bedclothing, pillows and 
towels were piled in cupboards. The retorts and jars of 
chemicals and Bunsen burners filled shelves in die 
laboratory. Mess hall crockery and kitchen utensils lay un¬ 
disturbed, knives and forks and spoons were in appropriate 
bms, and stoves had been cleaned since their la st use. The 
pictures on the walls—of Napoleonic officers and men un¬ 
der fire, charging afoot and on horseback, waving up gun 
batteries—hung str aight 

“Outside of the rifles and ammunition the cadets prao- 
ticed with,” Gilder said, “that we figured wouldn’t be a 
good idea to leave though they were under lock and key, 
everything is intact. The creditors hollered when Major 
Watson tried to take away much more than was on his and 
ms wife’s back. His own furniture stayed, and you’ll notice 
the library shelves are filled.” 


„■ *5®. ff 0 ** m sha P was gone, appropriated and 

sold for debts to suppliers. The gymnasium retained its ex¬ 
ercise equipment and had soap and towels in the showers, 
as well as stacked wooden folding chairs for assemblies. 
Light fixtures were intact. In the guardhouse was a large 
framed set of academy rules on the wall for the informa¬ 
tion of evildoers. 


Gdder accompanied Henry and Amy to the com¬ 
mandants and faculty’s houses. Other than for the dSt, 
they were spic and span. Watson’s overstuffed velour fur- 
^, CM P ets glass-doored bookcases continued 

to reflect the glow of methodical p olishing . Above the 

SSr ha^tf 06 fastenin Ss where & ceremonial 

sater had hung Mrs. Watson’s room had a canopied bed 
and an elaborate Victorian bedwarmer underneath. The 
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closets smelled of mothballs, and the kitchen was spotless. 

“A nice couple,” Gilder remarked. “The major, until he 
fell sick, was a fine-looking man. He was a real sight when 
they held a parade and he wore his uniform and sword. 
The cadets had a fife-and-drum corps. They all had blue 
outfits with red stripes down the sides of their pants and 
hats with black patent leather visors. My sister was going 
to put her youngest kid in here, but she and Watson ran 
out of money at about the same time.’ 5 

The other houses, though not as fully furnished, were 
pleasant and well maintained, Henry acceded to Gilder’s 
suggestion that they inspect the rest of the property on 
foot, since toe rudimentary roads that wandered through 
the sixty acres were in a hazardous condition from spring 
rains. Amy sighed and looked down at her high-heeled slip¬ 
pers. 

“You can wait for us,” Henry said. 

‘Tve got to protect my interest.” 

Gilder chuckled. “She knowB what’s what. There is no 
honor among realtors these days. I sure wouldn’t mind 
selling it right out from under her and collecting toe whole 
commission.” 

They tramped in brush and among the scrub trees. 
Beyond toe rear fenceline mountains rose steeply. 
Blackbirds scolded them and a hawk circled overhead. 

“Pretty, huh?” Gilder said. “The major used to hold his 
maneuvers out here every term, and parents were invited. 
The cadets marched up and down, while there was still 
enough of them, and dug a few trenches and yelled ‘Bang, 
bang’ and captured each other. It was a healthy life. See 
toe trenches? They even put up some barbed wire. Watson 
would let them camp out in their sleeping bags once in a 
while.” 

Henry thought Westward Ho was suitable. It attracted 
him, despite his aversion to toe country. He still thought 
toe plan of putting a clinic here and expecting people to 
come for treatment during a depression was intrinsically 
foolish, but Frank was toe expert in these things, and toe 
man to heed. 

As if guessing his thoughts, Gilder said, “I’ll tell you 
this, I never saw a man happier with a property than Dr. 
Frances toe day he spent down here. Right, Mrs. Hogan?” 

“Right,” Amy said. 

“What can we buy it for?’ Henry asked. 
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“I’m willing to present an offer of twenty-nine thou¬ 
sand,” Amy said. 

‘Tm not,” Gilder said. “You can steal it, I admit, but 
you can’t commit highway robbery. The creditors are 
desperate, of course—only they ain’t that desperate.” 

“Thirty thousand is as high as I can go,” Amy said, “and 
don’t tell me they’ll do better in an auction. For reasons 
I’m not at liberty to disclose, Dr. Brulard isn’t the principal 
in this deal. My client won’t go higher.” 

“What would take it, Mr. Gilder?” Henry said. 

Gilder cleared his throat. “Doctor, I’m on your side. Uh, 
I would say in the neighborhood of thirty-eight-five, more 
or less, you know what I mean? You want the equip men t , 
don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give me the leeway to forty and I think I can close for 
you.” 

“Doctor-” Amy began. 

“All right,” Henry said. “Forty thousand, conditionally. 
Another man named David Mills has to make an inspec¬ 
tion and give his approval.” 

“I suppose there’s no chance of my getting a check for a 
couple of thousand and something in writing?” 

“No,” Amy said, and gave Hairy a hard look. “Dr. 
Brulard can’t act independently.” 

“Uh-huh,” Gilder said, “Well, here's what I could do—I 
could just go back to the office and ring San Diego— 
that’s where the lawyer for the creditors is, and the bank 
holding part of the paper—and see how good a deal I can 
swing. I wouldn’t want somebody beating me to the 
punch.” 

“Me?” Amy said. “How could I? You won’t tell me who 
the lawyer is, or what bank.” 

“I’m not likely to either,” Gilder said. “You blame me? 
Would you folks care to mosey around on your own? 
You’re welcome. The Mexican will lock the gates when he 
comes on.” 

When Gilder had gone, Amy sat down on the steps of a 
dormitory. Henry took a seat beside her, and watched as 
she removed her slippers. 

“My feet hurt,” she said grumpily. 

He smiled. “Let me massage them. Tm an expert.” 

She swung halfway about and put her feet on his lap, 
and he kneaded them. They had high arches and were nar¬ 
row and graceful. There was a run in her left stocking. 
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shoes fit?” 

“No woman’s shoes fit They’re bought for looks.” 

“You have the start of a bunion.” 

“Why did you have to assert yourself?’ she said. ‘To 
punish me? For what?’ 

“For attempting to sell yourself so cheaply. You have 
no idea of your value.” 

“You’re a nuisance!” 

“Guerdrich can afford a few thousand more.” 

“You’re asking me to betray my promise to him.” 

“Don’t inform on me.” 

“I think I will. Doctor.” 

“Come, come,” he said. “You only need say you were 
mistaken.” 

“Sam doesn’t accept excuses.” 

“He will in bed.” 

“That bothers you, doesn’t it? Have you that kind of 
mind?” 

‘Not especially. But it does bother me—you’re whoring 
when you sleep with old men who have to pay for you.” 

“That’s enough, thank you.” 

“Don’t move yet. I must massage your calves.” 

“It is stupid to pay more.” 

“Mr. Pincus probably won’t survive. That will mark the 
end of Dr. Frances and me. Well have no need of a olinin 
in the country, I assure you.” Henry lifted her dress, press- 
ing her firm, sculptured thighs. 

“Then leave me alone,” she told him. ‘Tm a whore, as 
you said, and want payment” 

That’s asking too much . . .” His eyes were on her 
breasts, suddenly swelling against her bodice. He had 
discovered die wore a garter belt but no girdle or under¬ 
clothing. “Why don’t you wear pants, Amy?” 

She laughed. “I had no dean ones this morning. Do you 
think it was on your account?’ 

His fingers strayed into the pubic hair and to her vulva. 
She seemed to acquiesce, and then pulled herself free of 
mm with an abrupt movement that took him by surprise. 
He stared at her in chagrin, containing himself. The 
amusement she displayed, the contempt, was g enuine . 

Are you irresistible?’ she said. “So big, so handsome, 
so experienced? More experienced than I am?” 

“Yes. Am I wrong?” 

“Do you think you can have it for the taking?* 
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“No,” he said, and got up. He felt like a bumpkin under 
the green eyes deepening in shade, the thin lips curling up¬ 
ward insolently. 

“I have a brother,” she said. “A priest He doesn’t ap¬ 
prove of me, and he wouldn’t approve of this. But my 
other brother, who teaches English, keeps hoping for me. 
Once he gave me Shakespeare to read. Shakespeare must 
have known a woman like me. A dark lady, wasn’t it in 
the sonnets? Or was he more in love with die man? Have 
you read Venus and Adonis?” 

He shook his head. 

“In it Venus goes bathing with Adonis and admires his 
naked body. She shows him the wounds in her thigh. As he 
looks at them, he sees the other wound between her legs. 
He turns and runs.” 

“I wouldn’t have.” 

“Not you. I believe that. Would you like to see my 
wound. Doctor—the one you’ve been touching?” 

“I’d like to be in it,” he said. 

“How matter-of-fact you are!” She slid forward on the 
step, lifted her skirts, and opened her thighs wide. “You 
may look, but you mustn’t touch.” 

He stood looking down at her. Her wantanness inflamed 
him, and he thought that if she rebuffed him now he would 
take her by force. 

“Well?” 

She laughed again, and he assumed she meant to 
humiliate him. His fists clenched. Arising, she slowly 
stretched; then she walked into the dormitory, looking over 
her shoulder in mute invitation. He picked up her slippers 
and followed. 

In a cupboard she found a blanket and spread it on a 
bed. She was smiling. “Did you think I would cheat you?” 
she asked. “A man of your experience?” 

“I was going to have you anyhow,” he said. 

“That would have been interesting!” 

She unbuttoned her dress, pulled it over her head, 
removed garter belt and stockings, and unfastened her 
brassiere. She was revealed to him in mocking display. Her 
breasts were very full and firm and pointed, the areolae 
large and wine-colored. A small gold cross hung on a chain 
between them. She had a tapering rounded back mid nar¬ 
row waist and tight molded hips and a swelling belly and 
fine coppery hair on her pubis; it thrust insolently out to 
display what was beneath and within her columnar legs. 
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Her ruddy skin glowed and she emitted an odor of healthy 
heat and vaginal secretion. 

As he undressed, she sat on the bed to watch. He en¬ 
forced a deliberation of movement, but he was sweating. 

“Ah,” she said, and a huskiness took command of her 
tongue. “That will hurt me.” 

When he walked over to her, she took it in her hands 
and bent to bestow a kiss. Her face paled. “Now!” she said. 
Trying to find her mouth with his, he was stopped, and she 
said, “Not that. Just this.” 

She was adept at receiving him, but it was not easy. She 
moved constantly, adjusting the canal for complete en¬ 
trance. He exercised patience and restraint, proud of his 
control. At length die had him entirely. He was greedily 
caught and held and bathed and anguished by powerful 
undulations and devoured. She whispered in his ear, and he 
made a throaty acknowledgment. She did not press him at 
the conclusion. She lay still, and he attempted mightily to 
find her at the farthest reach. At the instant of dissolution 
her womb seemed to reach and clasp him and take his ul¬ 
timate substance and drain him, 

It was the little death, the sweet and acceptable dying 
that could be relived and meant life. He was hours in the 
making of those seconds. 

They pleased and surprised Jerry Gilder by calling on 
him again, and drank some of his stale coffee. He had been 
in touch with the San Diego interests and was positive he 
could put together a deal at under forty thousand. Ener¬ 
vated and at peace, Henry encouraged him and brought up 
other details. Among them was the question of a conve¬ 
nient slaughterhouse. 

“Yeah, Dr. Frances mentioned it,” Jerry said, “and ex¬ 
plained what you needed. Got it for you, Doctor. Come 
with me over to Holly bush Ranch and see for yourself.” 

Amy drove them four miles to the east. A foreman led 
the way to a detached corrugated iron building; adjoining 
pens held steers, sheep and a few pigs, awaiting death. 
There was a sickly sweet odor of dried blood. Her nose 
wrinkling in disgust, Amy walked quickly back to the car. 
The foreman was puzzled by Henry’s description of his re¬ 
quirements but eager for new business. He was willing to 
set up a place for Dr. Frances to perform dissections, in¬ 
credible as that seemed to him 

“I expect we could give you pretty near anything you 


wanted. Doctor,” he said. “We slaughter once a week and 
a truck comes from Riverside for the carcasses and they 
butcher in town. But you could have what you want first. 
I’m sure. If there was special anim als you was after and 
willing to pay for we’d get ’em for you. In season we kill 
quite a few lambs, and old horses go pretty well for dog- 
meat'—and it ain’t only dogs eating dogmeat these days. 
We have a lot of call for cows for grinding up into ham¬ 
burger.” 

“You’ll find folks friendly down here,” Jerry said. 

“And kind of hungry,” the foreman said. “We’re for 
hire.” 


When they returned to San Patricio, Amy bought a pair 
of thickish, sleazy stockings in the general store and 
changed in the Buick. Standing politely aside, Jerry and 
Henry discussed the availability of rail connections. Jerry 
felt the doctor should satisfy himself by going over to the 
coast, and Henry agreed. Directions were furnished. At the 
wheel, Amy put on her glasses and started thft car. Jerry 
waved them off. 

“The old man, the patient,” Amy said. “This is the long 
way around. He might die.” 

“I don’t care.” 

“I do. I want to make this deal.” 

‘1 want to go to bed with you again,” Henry said. “Will 
you stay here with me tonight?” 

“Here? In San Pat?” 

“In the auto court.” 

She laughed. “You’re out of your mind, Doctor. Wasn’t 
Qn Sttf nOU ® h ^ 1 generally take care of them the first time.” 

I ll never have enough of you.” 

“Oh, dear. Love’s young dream_” 

“Please.” 


shook her head and groaned, perhaps both pleased 
and annoyed, and glanced at him from the comer of her 
eye^and concentrated on driving. They traversed the thirty- 
odd miles to the coast, winding through boulder-strewn 
mountains. Neither had much to say. Henry lit a cigarette 
and put it in her mouth, and applied a match to another 
tor himself. Tinning in the seat, he watched her as she 
twisted the wheel and applied the brakes and changed 
her body beneath the blue dress 
bedeviled him; his lips dried and his throat tightened, and 
he was surprised at the extent of his longing for her. 

“Stop staring at me,” she said. 
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“Good God,” he said. “I sit here and only rest my eyes 
on you and I have an erection like a schoolboy’s.” 

She reached over with her right hand and verified his 
statement. The hand lingered, and he drew a deep breath 
and returned it to the wheel. She smiled. 

“It’s true,” she said. “What’s the cure, Doctor?” 

“You,” he said. “A great dose of you. 111 recover from 
it.” 

“You’d better,” she said. “I haven’t the disease, nor any 
intention of catching it.” 

There was a railroad station by the sea, where daily 
trains between Los Angeles and San Diego stopped. A bus 
from the seaside town made two round trips every day to 
San Patricio and other valley points. Fog blew in long 
streamers toward the land, Henry had Amy park beside the 
highway, and they went down to the hard-packed sand 
lapped by an incoming tide. It was cold and dim, and 
smelled of iodine and salt and seaweed, and gulls rasped 
and floated on the wind. People were fishing off a decayed 
pier. 

“I suppose they have hopes of a free dinner tonight,” she 
said. “So have I.” 

“You shall have dinner.” 

Amy took off her slippers and strolled in her stocking 
feet, holding Henry’s hand. After a long silence, he said, 
“The world we knew is going to hell, isn’t it? Falling apart. 
But it’s wonderful in its last days, don’t you think? If it 
weren’t collapsing we wouldn’t have this wonderful feeling 
of immediacy.” 

“You are off your nut” 

“No, suddenly contented. Why? It doesn’t matter. 
Everybody’s slowly sinkin g into poverty and resignation. 
We’ve got to stay afloat, Amy—to avoid the common 
drowning. Well succeed and have twice as much as the 
others, ten times as much as if we had lived in ordinary 
times. Would you like that?” 

“Love it” she said, “until the men in the white coats 
come to take you away. I’ve had enough of this. I’m get¬ 
ting cold.” 

When they were in the car and she had turned on the 
heater, she wheeled about, and said, “We can’t go home 
the coast road as I planned. I won’t struggle through fog. 
It’s back to the inland road and San Pat.” 

“Destiny is working for me,” he said. 
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At San Patido they stopped in a filling station and 
bought gasoline. Lights were few in the darkness. “I’m 
hungry and tired of driving,” Amy said. “It won’t cost 
much to feed me here.” 

The man behind the counter in the caf6, still in the same 
dirty apron, was glad to have repeat customers. He pre¬ 
pared ham and eggs, as he had at lunch, and fried fresh 
potatoes. Nobody else had come in, and as an extra fillip 
he served them two bottles of homebrewed beer. He said, 
“You folks wouldn’t be on your honeymoon, would you?” 
Then Henry noticed Amy had slipped on a wedding ring. 
He took that as a good omen. 

“Just today,” he said. “But we’d rather keep it quiet.” 

“Well, congratulations,” the man said. “I thought when 
you was in at noon with Jerry that you was looking at each 
other that way. I won’t throw no rice or anything, but the 
apple pie is on the house.” 

The pie was gluey and dreadful, but they ate what they 
could and expressed gratitude. Their host admired the 
bride, and Amy grinned and winked at him. 

“Go to San Diego,” he advised. “San Pat is a hell of a 
place for a wedding night.” 

Outside, Amy wrapped her short coat tight around her, 
and said: “A hell of a place, indeed. Come on. Let’s find 
out if your old man has died.” 

“Look at the auto court. It has a beautiful name—the 
Bide-A-Wee.” 

“Doctor, I’m sorry. I simply don’t feel the same attrac¬ 
tion.” 

Getting in the car, he asked, "Why did you put on the 
ring?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose because I had no real hope of 
evading you. Because I thought it might ease our way into 
that damned Bide-A-Wee.” 

“Our honeymoon . ..” 

“The old man . . .” 

“Let me test my luck.” 

“And mine,” rile said. 

A slatternly woman in the first hut accepted two dollars 
from Henry and gave him a key to the next hut. She had 
no register to sign. One other car, parked farther on, was 
spattered with mud and the running boards contained oil 
and water cans and cardboard boxes of household effects, 
and it had New Mexico license plates. 

They entered the depressing little room, and Henry 
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locked the door behind him. There was a wisp of thread¬ 
bare rug, a linoleum floor, a chair, a pee ling dresser, a 
frowzy bed, a single bare light bulb depending from the 
ceiling. The tiny iron stove was supplied with paper and 
kindling and two bits of wood; Henry set it alight to 
remove the chill. Amy undressed and went in the bathroom 
and sat and made water without bothering to close the 
door. He came over to watch her, somehow pleased, and 
she looked up at him smilingly, limb s spread, urine pouring 
down loudly. The sight aroused him. 

“The enamel in the bathtub is flaking off,” she said, 
“and there’s a lizard in it” 

Arising, she pulled the chain on the tank. It made a 
curious retching sound. He tossed his clothes on the chair, 
relieved himself in her view, and contrived the retching 
sound again. Her smile persisted as she stood eyeing him, 
unpinning her hair, which fell over her breasts and shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Do you know why I agreed to this tonight?” she said. 

“No.” 

“At the school you said you would have had me whether 
I was willing or not. That excited me. It still does. You’re 
going to have to force me now.” 

“Good,” he said, and laughed. “But you’d better take off 
your glasses.” 

She joined in the laughter and put them on the dresser. 

He sprang at her in the middle of pretending to turn 
away and caught her in his arms. She fought him deter¬ 
minedly, sinking her teeth in his arm, scratching his chest. 
A knee in his groin made him grunt Forced on the bed, 
she writhed and bit, her thighs pressed together. She was 
strong and supple, and he had to exert full strength. They 
sweated and breathed stertorously. Careful not to injure 
her, he saw that she enjoyed the fight and was being lashed 
by desire. He forced a knee between her legs and parted 
them, but it was apparent that until she reached exhaustion 
he could not have her, and waiting was intolerable. Each 
time he attempted connection, phallus in hand, she eluded 
him; as he pried at her, he felt the flow from her vagina. 

He changed tactics, hurling himself flat upon her, pin¬ 
ning her down, crushing her outspread arms under his 
forearms. His fingers sought the sides of her neck, found 
the carotid arteries, compressed them. As she attempted to 
speak, or to cry out, he covered her mouth with his and 
their tongues met. The bed collapsed resoundingly, knock- 


ing over the chair. The drop drove the wind out of her, and 
he did not relax pressure on her neck. She was losing con¬ 
sciousness. Turnin g her over to a prone position to better 
stifle her cries and restrict movement, he pushed a pillow 
under her belly, rose up and thrust into her. It was im¬ 
possible for him to hold back, to exercise care. He was 
violating her. She gasped and gave voice and he pushed 
harder, forcing her face into the mattress. Fighting for 
breath, slippery with perspiration, she moved up, clasping 
him inwardly. He groaned loudly. 

Above the clamor of the blood in his ears was another 
sound—knocking on the door. He heard a woman say, 
“Hey, what’s going on in there? You’re waking everybody 
up. What’s the matter?” 

“Go away!” he shouted. “It’s all right. Go away!” 

Ten seconds later they were sobbing in ecstasy. The 
woman went away, saying, “You’ll have to pay for any 
damage.” 
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They arose early and left the Bide-A-Wee. But they did not 
circumvent the disheveled woman in the first hut, who was 
alert and intercepted them, clutching a dirty wrapper to 
her. An inspection of their hut resulted in Henry paying 
her six dollars. Surprisingly, perhaps because he made no 
protest, she offered them coffee. Her manner was more ad¬ 
miring than censorious, and they accepted the gift. 

Henry urged Amy to drive fast. He was silent. 

“You’re not the lover you fancy yourself,” she said. 
“You may be tremendous in bed, but it is the constant at¬ 
tention that counts with a woman. When you are satisfied, 
that’s all—like a child with a full stomach.” 

“No. You’re mistaken. I’m only tired, and I think I’m a 
fool.” 
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There’s no question of either. I’m tired too, and sore 
and half torn apart and my back aches. I bled a little this 
morning.’’ 

“You insisted on rape,” he said. 

“But not on being attacked all night by a madman.” 

“You didn’t object. I have a speculum at the house. 
Shall I make sure you aren’t damaged?” 

I can’t afford the risk,” she said. “I’d have you in me 
again.” 

“You will anyhow.” 

“No, I’ve earned my half commission, if I get it.” 

He looked at her closely for the first time that day. She 
was weary and had shadowed eyes and the ruddiness of her 
skin had paled to a sallow color so the freckles stood out. 
Her clothes Were rumpled. Her hair, piled up hastily, was 
in disarray. Yet she was beautiful to him, and his desire 
unassuaged. And he thought she had withheld something 
from him—some final portion of herself that he must find 
and have. 

"I’ll pay if I have to,” he said. 

“What a charming compliment!” she said. 

At the house in Westwood, Henry’s spirits hit bottom. 
He had a sense of fatality and his own weakness as he got 
out of the car, neither pausing to touch nor to say a word 
of farewell to Amy. “May I wait and find out what has 
happened to the old man?” she asked. 

‘Til call you,” he said. 

“Stand in the doorway and hold up your hands together 
like a winning prizefighter, or shake your head. Then I’ll 
know.” 

She awakened his curiosity. “Is this on my account or 
yours?” 

“Well, on yours. No man ought to think he’s betrayed 
himself. Not a doctor, at least.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Don’t be hopeful,” she said. 

He smiled and crossed the sidewalk and trotted up the 
steps, opening the door with his key. Frank had been 
awaiting him, and hurried into the hall; he looked fatigued, 
and wore a wrinkled shirt and no tie. 

“You trusted me,” he said. 

“He isn’t dead?” 

“Of course not, my boy! Come upstairs and wish Mr. 
Pincus a good morning.” 
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Heart lifting, Henry dashed upstairs. The door to the old 
man’s bedroom was open, and he sat on the edge of the 
bed with Tiny attending him, his thin withered legs, 
crosshatched with the blue of varicose veins, dan gling un¬ 
der him. Mr. Pincus’s tufted, scant white hair had been 
brushed, he was shaven, his beady dark eyes were bright, 
his false teeth were in his mouth, his huge prow of a nose 
stuck out jauntily, and he was eating hot cereal sw imming 
in cream. Henry felt enormous relief and grinned at Tiny. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. “After ca using a bit of 
worry, I understand you’ve turned into a credit to us.” 

“I’m fine, Doctor,” Pincus said. “Thanks to you and Dr. 
Frances. I feel years younger.” 

“Wonderful. I hope we can send you home in a day or 
two." 

“And leave my nurse? I’m heppy here. Doctor. Heppy, 
heppy!” 

Walking outside to where Frank waited, Henry said, 
“You magician . . 

“Have I pleased you?” 

“Made me completely happy. Doctor. How did you ac¬ 
complish it?” 

“Well,” Frank said, “Pincus was a problem by yesterday 
evening—an acute problem. I confess I was badly worried. 
I kept thinking you’d return. That is not a reproach, Hen¬ 
ry.” 

“It should be.” 

“Nonsense.” Frank waved a hand negligently. “The long 
and short of it is, I didn’t have the nerve to put him in & 
hospital and face the questions—or the possible conse¬ 
quences. So I took heroic measures after arriving at the 
conclusion Mr. Pincus’s immune rejection threshold had 
not been sufficiently lowered by our initial shot and 
therefore implantation and the follow-up injections were 
having only a partial effect. I gave him twenty cc.’s more.” 

Henry stared at him. “Twenty!” 

“I know, my boy. Tiny was positive it would throw him 
into shock. But the gamble paid off. Pincus had no trauma 
and began rallying right away. Inside of three hours he was 
a different person.” 

“Frank, you’re something of an original,” Henry said. 
“With the cold nerve of a burglar. Your solution would not 
have occurred to me, and I wouldn’t have had the courage 
to take the risk if it had. Thank you.” 
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He went downstairs and out the front door and to the 
Buick, aware of Amy’s eyes on him. Purposely blank of 
look, he came around to the left side of the car. She leaned 
through ttte window anxiously. 

“The old man is well,” he said. “Aren’t you glad?” 

“Oh, dear . . . that’s marvelous. But did you have to 
keep me in suspense?” 

“Yes. As long as you were concerned for me, not your 
commission. The sensation is very pleasant.” 

“See you later,” she said, and started the engine. 

Reaching for her, Henry caught her chin in his hands 
and brought her face to him and kissed her. “You’re good 
luck,” he said. “I love you.” 

Wien he had showered and shaved, Henry ate a hearty 
breakfast and talked for a time to Frank. As the latter was 
preparing to leave, David telephoned. He had in tow Ben 
Horowitz, the man Sam Guerdrich and other Hollywood 
notables used as a political contact, and wanted to bring 
him over. 

“Come now,” Henry said. “Frank is here ” 

“How did Westward Ho strike you?” David asked. 

“It will suffice, I think.” 

“How’s the patient who worried you?” 

“Doing well, David. Don’t you realize we are infallible?” 

David laughed. “You sound in high spirits. It must have 
been a near thing." 

At the prospect of meeting Horowitz, Frank displayed 
signs of excitement. “Fm surprised at you,” Henry said. 
“Does it mean that much?” 

“A lot, my boy.” 

“Why? There are other states where we can go.” 

“No,” Frank said, “This is our golconda—and I confess I 
yearn for the dignity and recognition people give you when 
you’re a full-fledged physician. I think the proudest title a 
man can have is that of ‘Doctor.’ Money doesn’t make up 
for professional esteem.” 

Henry smiled and said, “Sometimes you bewilder me.” 

Ben Horowitz was small, dark and curly-haired. He sat 
down in Henry’s study, declined a drink, chain-smoked 
cigarettes, and heard a laundered version by Fr ank of his 
medical credentials and experience. He made no comment, 
and a silence ensued. 

“Dave says the treatment works,” Horowitz said finally. 

“That is correct, sir,” Frank said, “and I cannot be of 
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ma-gimnm help to Dr. Brulard unless I am licensed. I 
believe he will confirm my statement.” 

“Yes, certainly,” Henry said. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” Horowitz said. 

“What doesn’t matter?” Frank asked. 

“Whether you do or don’t make old men young and 
young men hot under the collar," Horowitz said. “You’ve 
got the most interesting promise around except for an in¬ 
stant cure of the depression, and you could cash in big. But 
you’re inviting trouble. Everybody in the country will have 
an opinion on you if you succeed, and this includes various 
regulatory bodies governmental and professional. This is 
about as controversial a subject as you could get. Even 
assuming Dr. Frances is telling the truth about himself, 
he’s going to furnish a natural target for critics. Wouldn’t 
his remaining under cover suit your purposes better?” 

“It would not,” Henry said, “We’re interested in what 
you can do for him, not in your estimate of the risks we 
run.” 

David laughed. “Before the discussion grows too heated, 
allow me to explain that Ben is an extremely matter-of-fact 
sort. He’s famous for his unvarnished versions of how he 
sees a given situation. You have to accept him as he is. By 
the way, his opinions are highly valued.” 

“I have yet to be impressed by them,” Henry said. 

Ben said, “You’re too wonderful. True or false, you’ve 
got to arouse—assuming you make it go-—envy, hatred, 
imitation and suppression. You should have waited another 
century before springing this. It’s too soon in history.” 

“Which ends our discussion, I presume,” Henry said. 

“Maybe,” Ben said. “But I’m sympathetic, somehow; 
you have the air of a couple of babes in the wood instead 
of professional con men. You are sold on your own pitch.” 

“We are, sir," Frank said. 

“Then don’t you realize,” Ben said, “that what will 
inevitably trip you up is, as I understand it, the secret 
ingredient you have for making the cellular staff ef¬ 
fective—that first shot? The tradition of medical discovery 
is to share your findings, to put them to test among your 
peers. By holding out on other doctors and the public you 
condemn yourselves to being quacks and acquiring ene¬ 
mies.” 

“Other inventors capitalize on their findings,” Frank 
replied. “Why can’t medical men?” 

“You’re in a different business,” Ben said, “with a dif- 
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ferent standard of ethics. You know that better than I do. 
Can you patent this?” 

“We haven’t considered it,” Frank said. “But we aren’t 
that greedy. When we have received a just reward, we are 
going to turn over our processes to humanity.” He turned 
to Henry, "Isn’t that right, Doctor?” 

“That’s our intention,” Henry said. 

“Oh?” Ben said. “Someday, eh? How secure is your se¬ 
cret?” 

“Dr. Brulard and I are conversant with it,” Frank said. 
“Nobody else. Informed investigation and testing might 
duplicate it, but that would take a long time.” 

“The best of friends fall out,” Ben said. “They always do 
if the thing at stake is valuable enough. Keep an eye on 
each other.” 

Henry observed that David seemed amused. That, and 
the difficulty of his own position, angered him, and he left 
die room. Scarcely out the door, he had an idea. He went 
to the hall and called to Tiny. She appeared at the top of 
the stairs. 

“What is Pincus’s condition?** he said. 

“Fine, Doctor.” She smiled. “He wants to play chess 
with me. I found a board in the living room.” 

“Is he clothed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bring him down to the study, please” 

Henry returned to the others. Although Frank looked 
worried and unhappy, David and Ben were talking affably. 
David grinned and said, “We’ve reached calmer waters, 
Henry. Ben has promised not to offer further advice.” 

“I’m relieved,” Henry said, 

“I’d like to do something for you, but-” Ben started 

to say. 

“Forgive me,” Henry interrupted. “Do you happen to 
know a man named Irving Pincus?” 

“Abem Pincus’s father? The old man?” 

“Yes” 

“I’m acquainted with him,” Ben said. 

“Here he is,” Henry said. 

Tiny sent the ancient into the room and remained in.the 
doorway. Mr. Pincus no longer conveyed an impression of 
imminent collapse. He wore a sober blue suit, his glasses 
were on, his step was brisk, and he followed Henry’s in¬ 
troductions alertly, giving firm handclasps to David and 
Ben. 
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“I’m Ben Horowitz, you know,” Ben said. 

“I know who you are,” Pincus said. “Do you think I’m 
senile?” 

“No, Mr. Pincus.” 

“What are you doing here? Are you failing?” 

“I’m just talking to Dr. Brulard-” 

“Don’t talk. Get him to help you. There is always room 
for improvement.” 

“I notice that,” Ben said. “Give my best to Ahem when 
you go home.” 

“My home is in New York,” Pincus said. “I’m going 
back there. My son has had his fill of me, and I’ve had my 
fill of him. A big man, yes—but I am a big man.” 

“I know you are.” 

“In the retail line. I never should have left business. I’m 
going back into it. You’ll hear of me.” 

“I expect to.” 

“Pincus and Son. That’s my other son, Daniel, A good 
boy. You know him?” 

“Yes, Mr. Pincus,” Ben said. 

“I have to leave, gentlemen,” Pincus said. “Pardon me. 
My nurse and I are going to play chess.” 

Ben watched the old man and Tiny depart, not visibly 
surprised but reflective. He lit another cigarette, and said, 
“He was a vegetable the last time I saw him. Ready for the 
box with the screwed-down lid .. 

“May we offer you our services, sir?” Frank said. 

“Not yet. But I don’t rule it out Now, look. Sacramento 
is the capital of this state, and that’s where 1 have to work. 
You don’t do anything as crude as offer bribes. Anyway, I 
don’t. It takes time. You make campaign contributions. 
And you pick the right horse. A strong wind is starting to 
blow in this country. The Republicans are out, the Demo¬ 
crats are coming in. Do you have strong party affiliar 
tians?” 

“None,” Henry said. 

“You’ve got a backer who is a Republican national com¬ 
mitteeman,” David said, “and whose newspaper represents 
conservative opinion in California. Take him into ac¬ 
count.” 

“We won’t need him forever,” Henry said. 

“Well, it’s up to you,” Ben said. “Alienating the affeo- 
tions of Alfred Baggs is not the brightest stunt you could 
pull, and I don’t see that a license for Frances is vital or bis 
participation actually wise, but if it is you’ll have to 
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finance some Democrats. My charge will run a thousand 
dollars and expanses, and Ill need from five to ten thou¬ 
sand more to cast upon the waters. You'll have to wait un¬ 
til 1932." 

“All right," Henry said. “Semi Mr. Horowitz five hun¬ 
dred dollars on account, David, and another five hundred 
toward his expenses. We will produce the rest of the money 
by next year or no longer be in a position to use his aid. 
And we are interested in results, not counsel.” 

“Doctor,” Frank said, “how can I ever express my 
gratitude?” 

“Express it to Mr. Horowitz,” Henry told him, “as and 
when.” 

“I never expect thanks,” Ben said. Crushing the last of 
his cigarettes, he arose. “So long ... I still don’t believe in 
that apparition of Irving Pincus.” 

David lingered behind him. “Very effective, bringing on 
the old gentleman,” he said. “It must be Ben’s first in¬ 
troduction to a miracle.” 

“Perhaps you ought to explain to him that Pincus is Dr. 
Frances’s miracle. I was away looking at the school and he 
had to act intuitively in an emergency.” 

“Fli call it to Ben’s attention.” 

“You might also admit to Frank that you share 
Horowitz’s doubts about him.” 

David glanced at Frank. “Sorry. I’m not very en¬ 
thusiastic.” 

“I don’t blame you,” Frank said humbly. 

“Let me make it dear again,” Henry said. “Frank is my 
collaborator and full associate, as well as financial 
partner—he has to be accepted unconditionally. I’ve heard 
all the advice I’m going to on that subject” 

“Yes, Doctor,” David said. 

Frank put out a hand to touch Henry. “God bless you, 
my boy.” 

In the evening, having had a telephone conversation 
with David, Henry called Amy at her home number. 
“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“Nothing with you, Casanova.” 

“I’m not up to it you’ll be happy to learn. But I*m in¬ 
terested in you, even the small things. It’s an odd feeling 
and not in the range of my experience. How are you spend¬ 
ing tonight?” 

Her voice lost its edge. “Oh, I was in the office during 
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the afternoon and came home dragging my feet. I cooked a 
dinner of spaghetti and meatballs out of a can—I hate 
cooking. I’m going to wash my hair and do my nails and 
fall in bed.” 

“No reading or radio?” 

“Radio bores me, and after Shakespeare I gave up read¬ 
ing. Can’t you appreciate the fact I’m stupid and practical 
and nearly a whore?” 

“I suppose I refuse to accept your shortcomings, like all 
besotted lovers,” he said. “David Mills, the man I men¬ 
tioned who is acting for me and for Mr. Guerdrich, is 
going to San Pat tomorrow. He is driving himself and has 
phoned Gilder and will arrive in the afternoon. Can you be 
on hand?” 

“I guess I haven’t any choice.” 

“You needn’t ingratiate yourself with him as you did 
with me. It isn’t necessary.” 

“You are delightful,” she said. 

“Truthful. I can’t feel sure of you, and I have no idea of 
why that seems necessary to me. I even have a sense of 
possession of you. Could I be jealous?” 

“You’d be a fool if you were.” 

“You have none of those feelings with regard to me?” 

“None.” 

“I’ve got to see you soon.” 

“No,” she said. “Yesterday was fun and maybe prof¬ 
itable, and also enough. You don’t understand me. You’re 
strong and a good lover, but not really interesting to me. I 
don’t care for doctors; they deal with messy mid unhappy 
things and I want to forget, and you’re worse than most of 
them in what you do. And my temperament doesn’t match 
yours. I like to wallow in the mud sometimes to punish 
myself, or just to prove how tough I am. I have to endure, 
you see, and make up my losses. I’m like a man. I have no 
roots any more or any sentiment.. . There. Is that clear?” 

“Yes. You’re a liar.” 

“Yes, Doctor. Goodnight. Goodbye.” 
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David arrived in Sam Patricio at past four o’clock in the af¬ 
ternoon, having worked in his office during the morning 
and then driven via the coastal route to assure himself of 
Westward Ho’s accessibility from the most heavily traveled 
highway and the railroad. The appearance of San Patricio 
was repellent to him. Another of his colds had suddenly 
come upon him, and he was in an uncertain temper and 
dreaded the prospect of Ms return journey in darkness. In 
his office waited Jerry Gilder, and with him a striking- 
looking woman dozing uncomfortably on a straight chair. 
Jerry introduced her as Mrs, Amy Hogan, the represen¬ 
tative of Mr. Guerdrich. By their expressions of boredom 
and the relief with which they greeted him, David con¬ 
cluded they had been waiting for hours. That was no 
source of regret to him, and he brushed aside their opening 
courtesies and explanations—he was familiar with die de¬ 
tails, pressed for time, and wanted only to see the school. 

Amy Hogan drove the two men in her car. Sitting beside 
her on the front seat, David sized her up covertly. On the 
correct finger of her left hand was a wedding ring, but he 
was not deceived; knowing from considerable experience 
how Sam Guerdrich combined business and adultery, he 
had to assume she was another of his part-time mistresses. 
He had a distaste for women who practiced a theoretically 
amateur whoring to advance themselves, and he formed a 
prompt dislike for her. Gilder was no more palatable. 
Li ghting a cigarette that burned his dry throat, he listened 
without comment to Amy’s description of the enthusiasm 
Dr. Frances and Dr. Brulard had for the property. When 
they reached the gates, Jerry, who had begun to study 
David alarmedly and had little to say, climbed from the 
rear seat to unlock them. 
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Amy smiled. “My sales talk doesn’t seem to. be going 
over, Mr. Mills.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Am I doing something wrong?” 

“I have no idea,” David said. 'Tm here to judge the 
merits of the school, not your talent as a salesman.” 

Jerry conducted the tour, providing a running fire of 
praise for Westward Ho. David cut off his remarks 
abruptly, toying, “Let me look and form my own opinion, 
and you answer my questions. That will be sufficient, Mr. 
Gilder.” 

From behind them, Amy murmured: “Mr. Mills has a 
cold, Jerry.” 

Following an inspection of the buildings and houses, 
David stood on the parade ground, hands sunk in his over¬ 
coat pockets. He had given Jerry few queries to field, and 
refused to cover all the acreage- His interest in the 
academy antecedents, Major Watson and the countryside 
was nil. Now the chill wind whipped them. The pair of real 
estate agents watched him dispiritedly. 

“What are you quoting it for?” he asked. 

“Under forty thousand,” Jerry said. “An absolute steal, 
Mr. Mills ” 

“An absolute white elephant,” David said, “except to the 
one buyer in a million. Unless he comes along, you won’t 
sell the place during this century.” 

“They just won’t go any lower,” Jerry said. 

“Dr. Brulard was quite happy with the price,” Amy said. 

“Really?” David said. “What about Mr. Guerdrich?” 

“I haven’t discussed it with him,” she said. “We had to 
wait for you.” 

“I fear you needn’t have bothered,” David said, “if he 
and the doctors are going to be guided by my recom¬ 
mendation.” 

“You mean you don’t like Westward Ho?” Jerry 
demanded, in plain anguish. 

“It impresses me as being the end of the world,” David 
said. 

“We’re having a terrible spring,” Jerry said. “The worst 
in years. If you was to come down here on a fine day, 
you’d see the prettiest country in-” 

“I’m hunting a location for a clinic,” David said, “not 
natural beauty. This is too large, far from the city, hard to 
reach, and would be expensive to maintain.” 
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“Why, there’s two highways and a railroad,” Jerry pro¬ 
tested. “You’d only have to use what you wanted of the 
plant. People around here work cheap. It’s practically right 
between L.A. and San Diego-” 

“Can’t you see, Jerry,” Amy said, “that Mr. Mills has 
made up his mind?” 

“Thank you,” David said. “May we go 7 * 

Nobody spoke on the gloomy return trip. In San Pat, 
David paused merely to blow his nose and say goodbye. He 
turned away in the middle of Jerry’s pious wish that he 
might reconsider and walked to his car. Amy followed 
him. 

“You’ll disappoint Dr. Frances and Dr. Brulard,” she 
said. 

“And you.” 

“Yes, me.” She smiled again. “I wish you weren’t such a 
hardheaded type. Will you come have a cup of coffee and 
listen to reason?” 

“I haven’t the time or the inclination,” he said. 

“Are you always this rude?” 

“Make it ‘businesslike.’ I suppose I am.” 

“Why do I rub you the wrong way?” she said. “What 
have I done? It wasn’t intentional.” 

“I used to work for Sam, and I know how he picks his 
associates from the distaff side. In fact, I once had to help 
hunt for them. You can’t logically expect me to put my 
best foot forward with you.” 

“SO that’s it. What if I deny the libel?” 

“You needn’t bother.” 

“What a tiresome man you are!” 

“Prissy is a better description.” 

“I agree,” she said. “If you weren’t, and I am what I’m 
presumed to be, then you might hear me out.” 

“That about sums it up.” 

“Despite your claim, Mr. Mills, you don’t have a very 
businesslike attitude. Do you always form judgments just 
on likes and dislikes? Or because you have a runny nose?” 

“Fairly often.” 

“I warn you, I’m going to use my influence with Sam. 
Brulard and Frances are sold on the school. We won’t be 
telling the same stories. Does Sam consider you the last 
word?” 

“No,” he said. “And obviously you’ll have the ad¬ 
vantage, arguing from the pillow.” 
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He was amazed that she showed no visible s igns of 
anger, and rather admired her for it She merely shrugged 
and left him. 

When he was back in town, and in his apart¬ 
ment—where Ann awaited him, clad in a housedress and 
ready to serve a dinner he had no appetite for—David tele¬ 
phoned Frank. “I’ve seen the school,” he said, “and I want 
to talk to you before I talk to Henry. My reaction is one of 
disappointment, but I don’t propose to sound off either to 
him or to Sam until you and I have discussed it. Henry im¬ 
pressed me as only moderately struck by the place, and, of 
course, he hasn’t been happy with moving to the country. 
Do you remain as enthusiastic?” 

“Yes,” Frank said, “and I think you are mistaken about 
Henry. He Was very tired when he came back yesterday 
morning and spoke to you on the phone. Later on he 
seemed most pleased and welcomed the idea of getting out 
of the city. Mr. Horowitz’s visit kept him from mentioning 
it to you.” 

“Frank, I believe the school is pretty unsuitable.” 

“You’re hoarse, my boy. I wish you’d let me give you 
something for that cold.” 

“In other words,” David said, “my reaction doesn’t sway 
you. You’d buy it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You won’t help me dissuade Henry?” 

“No,” Frank said, “but let him decide—unless you are 
going to interfere with Mr. Guerdrich.” 

“I won’t do that You’re presumably the authority.” 

“I wonder if I’m not more of a hindrance than a help. 
Mr. Horowitz worried me, and Fve got a question for you. 
Should I step aside now of my own free will? Henry may 
owe me a little, hut I won’t hold him to any obligation. If 
it’ll help, I’m willing to get out” 

“Henry wouldn’t permit it” 

“I could insist.” 

“No,” David said. “Forget it Accept my apologies.” 

“God bless you,” Frank said. “Your friendship k a 
highlight in my long life, Dave.” 

“Can’t you eat now?” Ann asked. ‘Tm worried about 
you. And don’t light another cigarette—it’ll start you 
coughing again,” 
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Disregarding her, David called Henry. He left his con¬ 
versation with Frank unmentioned in telling Henry of his 
adverse appraisal of the school. 

“You’re harboring another invasion of coryza germs,” 
Henry said. “I must give thought to providing you with 
some kind of immunity to them. That’ll be my next gift to 
suffering humanity if my luck holds.” 

“Give thought first to Westward Ho,” David told him. 
“My report to Sam depends on your decision.” 

“I want it, David.” 

“That’s your considered opinion?” 

“Yes.” 

“As you say, Doctor.” 

“Perhaps we ought to come to terms once more,” Henry 
said. “Bringing Horowitz over to us was a premeditated act 
to reinforce your views in a highly unethical fashion and a 
deliberate humiliation of Frank. And lately whenever your 
advice is rejected your voice becomes ironical and you 
refer to me as ‘Doctor.’ Aren’t you getting a little above 
yourself, my friend? Your job is to make me known and 
acceptable. We are dose and I am grateful to you—and 
mean to show it if and when we are successful—but you 
are not a member of the firm. Neither is Mr. Guerdrich, 
nor Mr. Baggs. Frank is a member. It’s that simple. I have 
to be my own man according to my lights, no matter what 
debts I incur along the way.” 

“Right, Henry.” David started to sigh, and it turned into 
a wheeze. “The general experience in public relations is 
that you build up a man and then the man proceeds to 
believe everything favorable which has been printed about 
him. He acts accordingly. Why should you be the excep¬ 
tion to the rule?” 

Henry laughed. “Why, indeed? But you mustn’t resent 
me, or fail to give me my head. It’s the only consolation I 
may derive from this venture.” 

“Sure.” 

“You’ll furnish Mr. Guerdrich with your approval of the 
school?” 

“I’ve got my orders,” David said. “Goodnight, Henry.” 

“Goodnight,” Henry said. “Stop smoking. Take lots of 
fluid and aspirin every two hours. Keep warm and rested. 
If the hoarseness persists, come here and I’ll have a look at 
you.” 

Ann was putting plates on the table of the breakfast 
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nook, which occupied a part of the kitchen. She came to 
the doorway and said, “Have you started fighting with him 
already? Is that necessary? He’s a good account.” 

Gazing at her blankly, David failed to answer. He was 
undergoing an illumination. Versed in sin and mortal frail¬ 
ty and intrigue as he was, he perceived that he was careless 
rather than naive. Frank had said Brulard was tired when 
he returned yesterday morning. An inspection of Westward 
Ho involved an overnight stay for him. With Sam's red- 
haired doxy, naturally. So buying the school had other 
aspects and Henry was careless too—mid betrayed by flaws 
which would trip him again. The damned fool! 

“Come on,” Ann said. “You’ve got to eat.” 

He went in the kitchen, sat down, and continued to eye 
her. It became apparent to him that Henry was not the 
only damned fool. Ann was pretty even in dishabille, and 
her devotion needed no searching for. He had grown ac¬ 
customed to her presence, and as dependent on the things 
she did for him at home as he was in the office. They were 
wedded—in the space of a month or two. Their hon¬ 
eymoon, the period of copulation, stress, raw nerves and 
bodies, overintimacy, affection, disillusionment and satiety, 
had been disconcertingly brief. Now they were finding an 
acceptance of each other, a mutual need. As far as he was 
concerned, poor Harold in his retreat for the psychically 
unraveled in the foothills behind Pasadena constituted a 
forgotten man, and perhaps Ann had arrived at a similar 
convenient hiatus of memory and dutifulness; at any rate, 
although she visited her husband every Sunday, she men¬ 
tioned him seldom and her conscience had ceased to 
openly sadden her. It was a question, probably, of how 
soon her lover would manage to impregnate her. 
Sometimes David had a fierce, irrational, instinctive desire 
to make her flat belly swell. 

He wondered whether he ought to pick another fight 
with her, and hadn’t the courage or energy to speak the 
first incendiary words. Instead, he ate his favorite dinner of 
steak, salad and lyonnaise potatoes, a lost appetite reviving. 

“Your salad dressing is the best in town,” he said. 

“I knew you’d need something filling tonight,” she 
replied. “I wish we could afford more porterhouses.” 

His will collapsed. After dinner he felt fuzzy-headed and 
his ears were stopped. He was less ill than disconsolately 
content. Ann rubbed his chest with a burning compound 
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bought in a drugstore and draped flannel across him under 
his pajamas and put him to bed. She kissed him and 
smoothed his hair. 

“We’re done for,” he said somberly, and went to sleep. 

Next day, possibly improved from Ann’s attentions, 
David was able to go to work. In the forenoon he tele¬ 
phoned Sam Guerdrich. Sam was in his customary hurry, 
“What do you think?” he said. 

“We could do worse.” 

“I didn’t ask you that, you son of a bitch. Are you for it 
or against it?” 

“I’m for it,” David said. 

“Come by here after lunch,” Sam said. “I want to talk 
privately.” 

That afternoon they were closeted together. Departing 
from his normal brusque and hasty conduct, Sam stood for 
several moments at the window, contemplating the scene 
below him. He scarcely commented on the dimensions of 
an acceptable passing girl, and didn’t bother to speculate 
on the appearance and size of her pudendal parts. Then be 
got down to what concerned him. 

“I saw the reality woman this morning,” he said. “She 
told me you were against the school and that you were 
nuts.” 

“Ah?” David said. 

“Well, what is this?” 

David had come prepared. “Both doctors were en¬ 
thusiastic in the presence of her and Gilder, the agent in 
San Patricio. I thought I should introduce a note of uncer¬ 
tainty to keep the price from rising:” 

“Uh-huh.” Sam’s face revealed acceptance of the ex¬ 
planation. “That makes sense. But you’re a little late, ac¬ 
cording to Hogan. That reality bastard down in the swamps 
is trying to screw me. And he got help, Hogan says. Who 
the hell gave Brulard permission to act like a big-time 
Charley and make a deal?” 

“I wasn’t aware he had. He didn’t tell me.” 

“Hogan says he told that swamp bastard, whats-his- 
name——” 

“Gilder.” 

“Yeah, Gilder,” Sam said. “Brulard said forty thousand 
was all right and knocked the props out from under 
Hogan. Look, Dave, level with me. Have you sweetened up 
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the doctor too much? Is he starting to be another actor 
who reads his name in the paper and believes it? Does he 
think my help is due him?” 

“I don’t believe that’s happened yet ... It could. At the 
moment I suspect he’s simply getting restive and tired of 
following instructions. Brulard is a strange, complicated 
man. He isn’t even sure he wants to go on with the clinic 
and revitalization. I think it is Frances who got him started 
and keeps him going.” 

“You mean to say he’d turn down the chance of a 
million bucks?” 

“Yes," David said. “I doubt that money or the kind of 
recognition he’ll get out of cellular therapy means very 
much to him. He’s easily bored.” 

Sitting down at his desk, Sam fingered his chin. “You 
mean if I brought him in here, like I ought to do right now, 
and burned his ass for butting in where he don’t belong, he 
might back out on me?” 

“I’m certain he would, Sam.” 

“Why, the stupid prick!” Sam’s liverish color became a 
golden flush. “What the hell am I bothering with him for?” 

“Because you’re a public-spirited citizen. Like Alfred 
Baggs.” 

“You have to mention him, don’t you, you smart fart? 
Your meaning is that Brulard can kiss me off and go right 
over to Baggs for his clinic, huh?” 

“I didn’t intend my remark to have that implication for 
you,” David said, “But I suppose it’s possible.” 

“And you’d go right with him. The fact I found the guy 
and picked him up wouldn’t mean a damn thing.” 

“I would not stay with him if you disapproved. You 
hired me. My word has always been good, hasn’t it, Sam?” 

“I guess I have to give you that. . . Listen, I would quit 
except I know Brulard is a winner, I can smell it. I’m never 
wrong.” 

“Yes, Sam.’” 

“Furthermore,” Sam said, “old Frank has a break com¬ 
ing to him. Did you get together with Horowitz?” 

“Yes. Ben will work on it.” 

“Okay. I’ll have Hogan go up to thirty-five grand on the 
school and not a goddamned dime more. Cash. The 
bastards can take it or leave it. That’s ten grand more than 
Baggs is bouncing. Right?” 

“Right, Sam.” 

“And I want you personally to wise up that doctor. Tell 
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him to leave the business to me and keep his fucking head 
down no matter how swelled it gets. I would like to hear a 
little thanks from himi.” 

“I can’t do that,” David said. *Tm an employee of his as 
well as yours. He’s made it clear to me that he is willing to 
consider my advice, but he won’t be ordered around. If I 
come from you with flat orders for him J I’ll find myself 
through. Not that I care particularly about it, yet still I 
don’t think you want-” 

“Knock it off! I’ll talk to Frank. He’s not as dumb as 
you are. You can say I’m good for the price of an other 
clinic if this deal for the one at—-where the hell is it?” 

David gave the location of Westward Ho. 

“Yeah,” Sam said. “Hogan told me, but I was looking at 
her boobs. They’re big for her size. Melons . . . Brulard 
better watch it. Nobody pushes me around.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

Sam’s mind appeared to wander. “What did you think of 
her7” 

“Who?” 

“Hogan, you dummy!” 

“Frankly, I didn’t notice her,” David said. “She seemed 
competent.” 

“Competent.” Sana actually smiled. “She’s r-unt, patsy. 
She’s built like a brick backhouse. I got a look at her A 
year ago when Mrs. Guerdrich’s lousy lawyers conned her 
into a separation from me—after thirty-two years of a 
lousy marriage—and I had to find a goddamned big settle¬ 
ment and another house. Hogan found me one. I've been 
trying to lay the dame ever since, but she’s got a minion 
excuses for putting me off—a husband, a kid, her religion, 
everything. The harder it is to make, the better you 1ikt». it, 
huh?” 

“Yes, Sam.” David made a slight genuflection in the 
direction he assumed Hogan to be. 

Sam grunted. “That’s real pussy. I can smell it, like I 
smell grosses. Just between us, see, I’m not interested in 
this school deal only because of Brulard. I think it will line 
me up with Hogan. She’s as good as promised. We’ve got a 
kind of an understanding—you follow me?” 

Saying he followed him, pretending admiration, or at 
least respect for such Machiavellian lust, David was 
charmed by the conviction of Dr. Brulard having en¬ 
joyed—no doubt for the same reason—what Sam still an¬ 
ticipated. Major Orval Watson’s misfortune was fuming 
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into a complete exposition of the workings of Vanity Fair. 
He idly considered how Sam would take his assumption 
that the doctor had spent a night with the seductive Mrs. 
Hogan. Not well, undoubtedly. 

“Just don’t suddenly get any ideas about her,” Sam said, 
“because you happen to be in on the deal. Either you or 
Brulard. She’s mine. Goodbye.” 

David suspected that, aside from having Mrs. Hogan’s 
favors, Sam, was willing to buy Westward Ho largely be¬ 
cause he was contributing ten thousand dollars more than 
Baggs had, an implicit denial that the publisher was richer 
or more powerful than Ik; the gesture was aa affirmation 
of his importance. Both men were shrewd. Each had a 
confidence in Brulard founded on firsthand experience. 
Their backing was in the form of loans with at least a 
chance of being paid off. Whatever else the doctor prom¬ 
ised, he gave the reasonable assurance of leaving some 
happiness and prosperity in his wake. No one in his train 
was apt to miss the touch of the fairy’s wand . .. 

But David had a disturbing vision: what about himself 
and Ann and poor old Harold ... ? 
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Negotiations for Westward Ho dragged on as Amy strug¬ 
gled with Jerry Gilder and his principals. Henry called her 
three different times, and she was unresponsive and nearly 
unfriendly. He could not persuade her to let him see her. 

He was busy. His patients were sufficiently numerous to 
keep him employed, and Houston Hailing, content mostly 
to have Frank wait on him, made enou gh demands on Hen¬ 
ry to be a nuisance. One afternoon he was particularly 
trying as he strode up and down his workro om, having 
summoned the doctors for no good reason, kimono nn - 
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fastened and curling about him, affording glimpses of his 
scabby chest and puffed abdomen and attenuated genitals. 
He was more than ordinarily windy from two orifices. Hen¬ 
ry felt his choler rising in the summer heat. It had 
become apparent to him that Hailing was tending increas¬ 
ingly toward making the book an exposition of his fan¬ 
tastic theories, with Dr. Brulard and revitalization a mere 
adjunct. 

“Houey,” he said, abandoning the “Mr. H ailing ” he had 
always taken care to employ, “you have been talking non¬ 
sense for an hour, and now you are wholly at sea. Frank is 
able to bear you. I’m not Stop babbling or I’m going 
home.” 

Halted in his tracks, stunned, Houey fell silent and 
gawked at him. 

“I think the state of your health is probably at fault” 
Henry continued “A chronic condition of anemia is get¬ 
ting worse. Unless you allow me to treat you, you’re going 
to be out of action shortly.” 

“Anemia?” 

“Exactly. How you find breath enough to keep talking 
amazes me. You scratch like a flea-ridden dog. Your skin 
is becoming a patchwork of sores and you expel rectal gas 
constantly. You’re disgusting.” 

Houey’s mouth worked, but he was unable to speak. 

“We have to reach a new agreement” Henry said. “This 
book of yours is going to turn into a sorry joke if you don’t 
listen to me. I will disavow it of course. It cannot contain 
your absurd precepts and theories and make me a 
laughingstock. I’ll have to edit it” 

Pointing a sinewy arm at the door, Houey roared: “Out! 
Out!” 

The door to Benny’s room was partly open; it swung 
wide as she trotted out and seized Houey’s arm. He looked 
at her helplessly. Henry got up. Frank seemed as stunned 
and aghast as the author. 

“Wait Doctor,” Benny said. “I know you’re right. 
Something’s the matter with binn T IVe been worrying for 
weeks.” 

“That’s a lie!” Houey cried. "I’ve never felt better!” - 

“Did you say anemia?” Benny asked. “Is that fatal?” 

“Fatal?” Houey said, and blanched beneath his 
mahogany color. 

“I can alleviate it” Henry said, “But if he refuses treat¬ 
ment hell be in a bad way indeed.” 
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“Honey, listen to him, ” Benny implored. “He’s a doc¬ 
tor.” 

“He’s a charlatan,” Honey said sneermgly. “His cellular 
therapy is a failure. It doesn’t last. If I am really ill, then 
he’s failed.” 

“Then I’ve failed,” Henry said. "Go to another doctor. 
Anyone will confirm my diagnosis.” 

Swinging to face Frank, Houey said, “Is this true?” 

“I’m afraid so...” Frank mumbled. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” Houey demanded. “I trust 
you!” 

“My dear friend,” Frank said, “I’ve worried my head off 
and discussed this many times with Dr. Brulard. But you 
are set in your ways, sir, and a hard man to-” 

“Oh, shut up!” Houey shouted. 

He turned tragically away from them and paced. At his 
heels was Benny, beseeching him to listen to reason. He 
answered her irrationally. Henry stood with folded arms. 
Finally, sagging into his chair at the worktable, Houey 
cupped his haggard face between his hands and gazed at 
them. Defiance and confidence drained out of him. 

“I thought I was so well.. .” he said. 

“You know better,” Henry said. “And you must know 
by now that you can’t cure yourself with sunshine and 
birdseed.” 

“You are offensive!” Houey said, 

“You’re offensive to me,” Hairy retorted. “An old fool 
who must be petted and cajoled and never told the truth. 
Now, listen to me-” 

“You listen to me, Doctor!” Houey said. “Your future 
and reputation depend upon my support and-” 

“You flatter yourself,” Henry said. “Your life depends 
on my forbearance. I have a proposition for you.” 

Houey blinked. “Proposition?” 

“Because of a recent experiment on a patient by Frank,” 
Henry said, “I’ve been encouraged in an attempt to extend 
the range of our therapeutic procedures. With you in mind, 
I have worked on liver and bone marrow cells. I think I 
found a suspension of them that may fit your condition. 
Only practical application will tell. Shall I inject you? 
Have you the guts to serve as a guinea pig? You might 
someday become a hero in medicine. Possibly a successful 
result could go in your book.” 

“In the book?” Houey cheered slightly. “You mean I 

would have the credit for a first-” 
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“Yes,” Henry said. “But to stay on the safe side, well 
give the experiment only a few days. If it doesn’t produce 
quick results, Ill follow it up with conservative measures.” 

“I am eager,” Houey said, “to serve as a volunteer in the 
progression of medicine, but-” 

“Come, come!" Henry snapped. 

"Old friend,” Frank said, “pay him heed. Hell make a 
new man of you.” 

“Let him try,” Benny said. “You can always go to 
another doctor.” 

“Yes or no?” Henry demanded. “This is the last time I 
shall ask.” 

“Yes!” Benny said. 

“Yes . . .” Houey said, just above whispering. 

An enormous twelve-cylinder Cadillac limousine, 
dimmed by the dust of infrequent use and cleaning, arrived 
next day in Westwood, driven by Benny. Silent and de¬ 
pressed, Houey submitted to Henry’s examination. He 
ignored Frank, who was standing by and at his most ingra¬ 
tiating, and had no comment while Henry explained die 
necessity for complete asepsis and the improved serological 
studies he was making. The injections he bore stoically, 
flinching only once. Benny patted his head and watched 
anxiously. Somehow his unaccustomed silence depressed 
all of them. 

Afterward they sat in the study, and Houey accepted a 
glass of orange juice and listened to Henry discuss diet, ex¬ 
ercise and rest. “You’re a madman,” Henry said, “an ex¬ 
ample, I suppose, of superb genetic inheritance. How 
you’ve survived this long baffles me. But it has to stop. 
You have reached an age when common sense is the only 
safeguard.” He gave his attention to Benny. “Cheese, fish, 
meat, eggs. Without an adequate protein intake every day 
he won’t last. It’s your responsibility, Benny. Put him in 
decent clothing and restrict his movements. The sun is 
harmful in large doses. You must take into consideration 
that he is a very old party." 

“I’ve known it all along, Doctor,” Benny said. “Thank 
God you came along in time.” 

“This is what I’ve come to at last,” Houey said. “In the 
alien com, at the mercy of strangers, worn down by 
decades of work and worry.” 

Henry smiled. “Undoubtedly true. But still you are get¬ 
ting disinterested advice. Who else can you turn to?” 
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“I’m in your power,” Houey said, and revealed a flash of 
an instinct for the dramatic which had infused his pro¬ 
letarian plays of thirty years ago. “So be it! I have fallen 
from grace, I am in the sere and yellow years.” 

“Now, now,” Frank said soothingly. “Dr. Rrulard is the 
old man’s friend. I can vouch for that.” 

“Yet how high and mighty he is!” Houey intoned. “How 
representative of the pride that goeth before a fall. The self¬ 
less scientist with his wizardry—but not so selfless that 
the prime ingredient of.his gift to mankind isn’t withheld in 
order for him to turn a profit! Who can have confidence in 
him ? Even the man writing the book in his celebration 
cannot be let into that holy of holies. He might spoil the 
chance of the great doctor making a fortune!” 

Henry looked at him steadily. “If I have your trust in 
prescribing what is good for you, then you should have 
mine. I’ll give you the secret. You can print it if you 
choose to.” 

“Henry!” Frank said. 

Hushing him with an admonitory finger, Henry went on: 
‘Tt is amazingly simple. When Frank and I were working 
in the Middle West we were given a dog bitten by a rat¬ 
tlesnake, an animal in poor condition and not expected to 
live. As a gesture, we treated him. Up until then we’d had 
indifferent luck with our transplants and injections. The 
dog’s swift recovery and subsequent vigor were incredible. 
We could not believe our eyes. I refused to kill the poor 
unlucky beast for dissection, but I did study samples of his 
blood and tissue. The conclusion I drew, still not founded 
upon precise knowledge, is that the venom in his cir¬ 
culatory system inhibited the organic tendency to reject 
foreign proteins. This led m to securing venom and, in 
tremendous dilutions, using it on test animals and then mi 
me and other humans. Carefully observed results justified 
my inference. The main problem was arriving at the right 
dosages. Some component of the poison, if correctly ad¬ 
ministered, does lower the immune rejection factor and 
make revitalization possible. There is no more to our magic 
than that. I will not give you the dosages, but any q ualifi ed 
technician could discover them in due course, given our 
expenditure of time mid effort... Are you satisfied?” 

“Yes,” Houey said, almost humbly. “I think I am. 
Thank you. Doctor.” 

“You said you were in my power,” Henry told him. 
“Well, I am in your power now.” 
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“I appreciate your confidence in me,” Houey replied. “I 
will not betray you.” 

When the Ballings had gone, Frank could not sit still. 
He rasped his hands together and shuffled his feet. Remov¬ 
ing hi$ glasses, he polished them. He was abysmally down¬ 
cast. Henry poured bourbon in a glass and drank it off. 

“I wish you could tolerate whiskey,” he remarked. “You 
have the look of a man who needs a drink, Doctor.” 

“Uh, that was very impressive,” Frank said hesitantly. 
“Like bringing in Mr. Pincus the other day, or cowing Mr. 
Hailing. I admire your quickness, Henry, and you know 1 
never criticize you— : —” 

“But you are about to say a few words.” 

“I’m afraid you were rash, my boy. The secret is our 
treasure. Hailing is a talker and not too solid upstairs— 
who knows whether he’ll be able to keep his mouth shut? 
And it isn’t him alone, but Mrs. Hailing.” 

Henry’s voice was very low; “The deed’s done. You’ll 
have to make the best of it.” 

“If you don’t mind my saying so, you’ve become a little 
high-handed in the last few months, Henry. I don’t like 
seeing you fly off the handle—” 

“Suppose Houey doesn’t keep his word? Will that stop 
us from pursuing our trade?” 

“But the competition!” Frank said. “And people finding 
out they’re getting rattlesnake poison in ’em. Believe me, a 
lot of the timid ones will shy away from that.” - 

Henry sighed. “Unfortunately, Houey was right. I am a 
hypocrite. Sooner or later we will be obliged to reveal our 
formula. Perhaps the sooner the better for our reputations 
and consciences.” 

“Well, I wish you could have consulted me first. You’ve 
granted me a partnership-” 

“A partnership, yes,” Henry said curtly. “Not equality, 
Frank. Don’t delude yourself.” 

There was a flash of anger in Frank’s face and eyes. Ris¬ 
ing deliberately from his chair, he said, “I won’t forget my 
true position in the future, Henry. And I won’t quarrel 
with you ever. You’re my son . . . Mind if I run along?” 

Nodding, Henry turned his back to have another drink. 
Frank walked out on tiptoe, head bent 

In a few days Frank reported that Houey was blossom¬ 
ing, unquestionably as a result of the injections, and work¬ 
ing with a new drive. Then Benny telephoned to thank 
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Henry and to say he had worked wonders on her husband. 
She thought the discipline he had imposed on Houey was 
no less miraculous than his medicine. Impelled by 
curiosity, Henry accompanied Frank on his next trip to 
Pasadena. Houey was waiting for them downstairs. His 
cheeks were fuller, his neck less stringy, and the skin color 
under his fading tan was a healthy pink. He had on a crisp 
white shirt, de nim trousers and sandals. Benny joined 
them, smiling and squeezing Henry’s hand fondly. 

“Look at my boy. Doctor,” she said. “Aren’t you proud 
of what you’ve done for him?” 

“Proud of his good sense and courage,” Henry said. 
“Houey, may I examine you?” 

“Do what Dr. Brulard says,” Benny commanded. 

Houey scowled at them, but did not object openly. In 
unprecedented modesty he retired to his bedroom before 
removing his clothing. Henry found his patient was making 
a splendid recovery. Nevertheless, he gave him injections 
of iron and liver extract. 

In spite of his wounded pride, Houey was unable to hold 
a defiant pose. His work Was going great guns. When they 
went to his workroom he procured a pile of typed sheets 
from Benny and read them aloud. The speed of his com¬ 
position Was amazing. Much of the short book had been 
completed. 

“May I have a copy of the manuscript?” Henry said to 
Benny. 

“Sure,” she said. “Ill give you a carbon,” 

“What for?” Houey demanded. 

“I have some changes to insert,” Henry said. 

Aroused and angry, Houey absently scratched under his 
shirt. Benny got up and slapped his hand. He glared at her, 
and said, “I never tolerate editing of my work.” 

“You will this time,” Henry said. 

“Would you be interested in hearing, Doctor,” Houey 
said, “that I admire your achievements and find you per¬ 
sonally intolerable?” 

“Interested,” Henry said, “but unmoved.” 

Houey folded his arms and sank down in his chair. It 
was an odd moment, and Henry felt a twinge of apprehen¬ 
sion and guilt: they were witnessing the misplaced and 
hitherto indomitable virtue go out of the crazy old man. 
The cure, he thought, might exceed the severity of the dis¬ 
ease. 
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“Give it to him,” Houey said, and his gesture in Benny’s 
direction was one of abdication. 

Henry kept David informed of his relations with Hailing 
and related the putative cure of his anemia. They met at a 
Vine Street restaurant for lunch. Several people in the 
booths, many of them from the amusement trade, paused 
to look at the doctor. David took note of the interest. 

“Who knows?” he said. “They may actually recognize 
you. You’ve developed a commanding presence. I like 
that.” 

Henry grinned. “Dr. Frances seems to find my regal 
manner uncomfortable.” 

“He must still be in shock from your divulging the se¬ 
cret.” 

“It made him angry, Fm afraid—the first anger he has 
ever shown against me. He hasn't mentioned it since.” 

“I applaud your integrity,” David said, “but I’m not sure 
you weren’t too impulsive. What if Hailing decides to call 
your bluff and puts the details in his book?” 

“Fll let them stand. He hasn’t yet. I’ve cut to pieces and 
changed the manuscript he gave me, and Frank says he’s 
furious,” 

David shook his head. “You’re a hard case, Henry. I 
wish Frank and I had stronger characters and could con¬ 
trol you.” 

“Eventually we’ll have to explain our methods,” Henry 
said. “Medical vanity will overpower me.” 

“I know. You haven’t the proper element of normal 
greed in you. Perhaps we can implant it somehow.” 

“Neither you nor Frank have any conception of how 
fortunate this passage with Houey has been. It began with 
Frank taking that ghastly chance on Pincus, and I am in¬ 
debted to Horowitz for forcing me to parade the old man 
so dramatically, which impressed me as well as him. 
Without that I wouldn’t have considered treating Houey as 
I did. Now I’m prepared to open this thing up wide.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, the December Syndrome is important, of course, 
but I intend to move on to a variety of diseases as soon as 
possible. That means the chances for profit are doubled 
and redoubled.” 

“Your eyes are shining, Doctor. You’re nuts.” 

Laughing, Henry said, “I knew you wouldn’t understand. 
But bear with me. I need excitement.” 
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‘Td like to say a word or two,” David said, “in favor of 
your avoiding unhealthy excitement for the present. 
Through putting a few obvious facts together, I-have come 
to realize you’ve had the stimulation of sleeping with Mrs. 
Hogan. Now, I don’t object to it per se-” 

“That’s broadminded of you, David.” 

“Isn’t it? Nor do I object to the fact that her char ms 
have influenced both you and Sam to buy Westward Ho. 
The difficulty is, Sam hasn’t yet received his reward. I 
don’t think he’d enjoy learning of your previous conquest. 
She’s apparently a little loquacious and not absolutely 
devoted to your cause, since she made him furious by let¬ 
ting him know you had graciously agreed to an increase in 
price-” 

“Did she?” Henry said. “She threatened she would.” 

“Yes. I had to smooth over your generosity with him, 
and I don’t believe his temper ought to be tested again. 
Don’t get too deeply involved with her, please. There’s no 
point to losing the clinic now.” 

Henry sat looking at David, not seeing him. His heart 
was beating faster. What was this foolish pleasure, this ela¬ 
tion at learning Amy had not given herself to Guerdrich? 
A smile wreathed his lips. 

“Obviously I haven’t made you mad,” David said. “Are 
you in a mood to be sensible?” 

“No, not sensible,” Henry said. “Far from sensible.” 
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On a warm starry evening Amy telephoned Brulard. “You 
have a clinic,” she said. “You’re the second to know, Doc¬ 
tor. Sam had to be first because I was forced to beg and to 
plead on the phone from San Pat for another thousand 
dollars. It was an awful struggle, I can tell you.” Her voice 
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sounded excited and gay. “Fve been home five minutes, so 
you see how loyal I am. I thought Fd never close this 
thing—my first sale in weeks! But here it is, signed, sealed, 
delivered and ready to go into escrow.” 

“Are you sweating?” 

"Literally. It was hot as blazes in your new home.” 

“May I visit you?” he asked. 

“When?” 

“Now. Ill buy you a good dinner.” 

“Will you bring me something to drink? I feel like cele¬ 
brating.” 

“Yes. Prescription whiskey.” 

“I’m going to have a bath,” die said. “A nice long soak. 
Fll leave the front door unlocked. Hurry up.” She gave him 
the address of her house, on Martel Avenue at the east end 
of Hollywood near Third Avenue, and hung up. 

As Henry changed. Tiny came in with his straw hat and 
a flower from the garden for his lapel. “Will you be late 
getting back?” she said. 

“I can’t say. Call Dr. Frances if anything bothers you.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And pay attention to what he says,” he said. 

“Yes, Doctor,” die said. 

He had no difficulty finding Amy’s house. It intrigued 
him to discover die lived in a new, attractive, two-story 
structure on a street of single-family homes; there was a 
neat lawn, brick and board facing on the front of the place 
and stucco behind, dormer windows, a brick wall enclosing 
a small front patio, a jacaranda tree flourishing alone, and 
a cement driveway leading back to a two-car garage. 

The front door yielded to his pressure. In the hall was a 
tall vase of flowers. To the left lay a spacious living room; 
in an extended angle overlooking the patio was a den. At 
the end of the hall, beyond the staircase, was a dining 
room. He sauntered around admiringly. Although his eye 
was untutored, he found the rooms bright, sleek and so¬ 
phisticated. Paintings hung on the walls. The furnishings 
were obviously old and expensive, their fabrics chosen for 
harmony, and he liked the bric-a-brac tastefully scattered 
about Underfoot was thick new carpeting. An elaborate 
Venetian chandelier in the dining room caught his atten¬ 
tion. In the den were shelves of leafherbound books, an ex¬ 
quisite little game table, a handsome old desk adorned with 
shining cut crystal. 

He ascended the stairs. "Hey!” he said. 
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“Is it you?” 

“Yes, Brulard.” 

“Come in,” she said. 

An open door led to the considerable master bedroom. 
The walls were a pale, faded yellow, the carpeting white; 
an antique white-and-gold bed with a yellow canopy stood 
before the street windows, flanked by an immense old ar- 
moire and delicate Empire chairs and marble-topped tables 
and an escritoire of rosewood. Stopping, quite astonished, 
he inspected a couple of pictures signed with the names of 
French Impressionist painters he knew. Near a tall 
flowered screen Was a glassed receptacle table containing 
small Meissen pieces of great delicacy. On the wall was a 
handsome Meissen clock which tinkled at his approach. 
Over a white marble fireplace was an intricate wooden 
carving in a floral design that gave an impression of great 
age. The room smelled of bath oils and powder and per¬ 
fume, and seemed to him perfectly feminine and seductive. 

Amy came from the dressing room, hair flowing down, 
wiping her back with a towel. She was naked and smiling. 
“Hello, Doctor,” she said. “You’re prompt.” 

“Hello.” 

“Dry my back, please.” 

He complied. 

“Is that a bottle you have in the paper sack?” she said. 

“Yes, bourbon.” 

“There’s ice and mixes in the refrigerator downstairs. 
Won’t you serve us? I want ginger ale in mine, and a slice 
of lemon—and lots of whiskey,” 

He went down, mixed the drinks, and returned to the 
bedroom. She was stretched on a chaise lounge, still un¬ 
clothed. Her hand reached eagerly for the highball and she 
drank thirstily, dipping her nose in the liquid and wiping it 
off with a thumb and forefinger. In an afterthought, hav¬ 
ing swallowed loudly, she said, “Cheers.” 

“Cheers,” he said, and toasted her and sat down. 
“You’re a success.” 

She wriggled her toes and smiled at them. “It wasn’t 
easy.” 

“What did you have to promise Mr. Guerdfich in order 
to bring him up to the sum of thirty-six thousand dollars?” 

“What you think.” 

“I don’t approve of your selling yourself to him.” 

“How cam you be sure he isn’t counting on more of the 
same?” 
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“I told you I thought you were a liar,” 

“How flattering,” she said. “It gives me the feeling of 
being courted rather than being raped.” 

“Which do you prefer?” 

“It depends, Courtship, I guess.” 

“That’s what you shall have.” He looked at her appre¬ 
ciatively. “You’re more beautiful unadorned than covered. 
There is a famous painting by a Spaniard I’ve seen in art 
books-” 

“Yes, Goya—the Maja Naked. She was clothed in 
another picture like it.” 

“You are better-looking. She was too short mid her belly 
too big.” 

“I wish I could be immortalized. Like this. And soon. It 
doesn’t last too long.” 

“Perhaps you’ll let me prolong it,” he said. 

She shook her head. “No, there’s a time you can make 
use of. That’s enough, what God intended. If it didn’t have 
an end it wouldn’t be important. You don’t really stop age, 
do you?” 

“Well, I delay it.” 

“But We have to die,” she said. “You don’t make hearts 
young, just the unimportant parts.” 

“I’m in the presence of a philosopher!” 

“It’s the hooch. I’m not used to much.” 

“Shall I get you more?” 

“No thanks.” She drained her glass. “I’m drunk now. 
Are you in a hurry?” 

“Not if you aren’t.” 

“Are we talking of the same tiling?” 

“Dinner?” he said. 

Staring at him, at once alert and possibly a little in¬ 
timidated, she said: “What is this? I feel silly and generous. 
Are you turning me down?” 

“You don’t care for doctors. Remember?” 

“Are your feelings hurt?” 

“I have a professional calm. We all acquire it.” The up¬ 
turned, curled thin mouth charmed him. “You resemble a 
pussycat.” 

“I am one. Watch out for the daws.” 

“Domestic cats are only dangerous to small opponents.” 

“You’re too large?” 

“In all ways.” 

“See Venus’s wound?” she said. “Aren’t you interested?” 

He glanced at her parted thighs, and then fixed her eyes 
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play the part well.” 

Her quick flush rewarded him. Arising, she went in the 
dressing room. He followed, watching her from the door¬ 
way. In the mirror her attributes seemed magnified as she 
pinned up her hair; he loved how her full breasts rose as 
her arms lifted, the swell of her abdomen, the compact 
contours of her round hams. Bending her knees, she 
thrust up her reflected vulva to his view and grinned at 
him. Putting his hands in his pockets, he observed her 
coolly. She left the mirror, paused beside him, felt his hard 
penis, grinned again, and entered the bathroom, leaving the 
door open and making water. When she emerged, she put 
on underclothing and stockings and slippers, and pulled a 
light green summer dress carefully over her piled-up coif¬ 
fure and smoothed it on her flanks. Lipstick brightened her 
mouth and she patted on perfume. She filled a purse and 
donned white gloves. 

“I’m ready,” she said. “And almost disappointed. You 
won’t have another chance.” 

‘Til wait,” he said. 

He was gratified by the dark stain of anger in her 
cheeks. Downstairs he spoke of his admira t io n for the 
house. She appeared to forget her pique and showed him 
the lower floor. 

“Most of the stuff is old and good,” she explained. “Left 
over from my family and marriage. It was in a warehouse 
back East and I got tired of paying storage. This house is 
an accident—I bought it for peanuts, just after the de¬ 
pression started, t hinking the slump was temporary—I was 
going to resell and turn a profit. Then I couldn’t get rid of 
it. But the mortgage is easy and die bank is willing to give 
me plenty of time; those boys have foreclosed everything 
they can swallow for the moment and want to help me 
bang on. This is my great luxury. I love living here alone 
in comfort” 

“And you do live here alone, Amy?” 

She smiled. “Without a fancyman or anything. It’s the 
only way I would have it.” 

"I wish I could live here with you,” he said. 

, can’t,” She said. “You have Westward Ho and the 
old folks.” 

“You depress me,” he said. 

He took her to a restaurant on Wilshire Boulevard 
which had a certain spaciousness and gloomy grandeur. 
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Prices had been reduced; even so, a dinner still cost four or 
five dollars, and the large room was nearly empty. Waiters 
in starched jackets and captains in dinner coats stood 
around disconsolately, and a string trio in the foyer sawed 
away and plinked without conviction. Henry had brought 
his bottle in the paper sack, and he ordered mineral water 
and poured himself a drink below table level. Amy refused 
any more. 

“I wish I owned a house,’* he said. 

“You do. Three of them in San Pat.” 

“Well, then, I wish I had some money. I’d have you 
make them pleasant, as you have your own. Could you?” 

“I think so,” she said. “I’ve done some Work for people 
I’ve sold property to and they were happy. If things ever 
pick up I might fay interior decorating as a sideline. Maybe 
I have a flair for it. It was a way to get rich in better times. 
I’m told.” 

“Getting rich is all you want?” 

“Not all. The first step.” 

“Could you help us at the clinic? I suppose something 
must be done—at bargain rates.” 

“I wouldn’t mind. I have sources and could buy you 
carpets and drapes and furniture at cost.” 

“I’ll tell Dr. Frances,” he said. “You’re hired.” 

The food was excellent, and Amy ate hungrily. Even as 
she complained of surfeit, strawberry shortcake re¬ 
awakened her appetite and she consumed a large slice. Over 
coffee she groaned. 

“But Pm tired of beans,” she said. “They’re too filling. 
Sometimes I eat them out of the can without bothering to 
heat them.” She laughed. “Can’t you see me in my 
prosperous house at night, sitting at the Sheraton table 
with the chandelier on, spooning up beans out of a can? 
And in the morning I get up and drive my car around 
looking for a station where they’re selling gas for ten cents 
a gallon or less.” 

“Do you mind living that way?” 

“Yes. Pm sick to death of it.” 

“If I were rich like Mr. Guerdrich,” he said, “I’d relieve 
your troubles—with no strings attached.” 

“I’m beginning to believe you would,” she said. 

Afterward they went to a movie which starred Clark 
Gable and Joan Crawford and was a story of sexual in¬ 
trigue and high life in gilded surroundings. There was also 
a live performance involving a master of ceremonies in 
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white tie and tailcoat, amateurs contending for prizes, and 
a lottery in which dishes were given away. Amy was rapt 
She ate the candy bar Henry bought her. He was touched 
by her absorption; in those moments she appeared half her 
age. 

“How do you keep your figure?” he asked* 

“By filling up when I can. The rest of the time I go 
hungry and spend what I have on little luxuries. Perfume is 
as necessary as hamburger and I can resist a quart of miiy 
better than I can a pretty drawing or a print.” 

“Do you really need money?” 

“Yes, really,” she said. 

“Shall I give you some?” 

“No. I earn my keep.” 

On the way back to Martel Avenue in the creaking old 
Cadillac that Frank had insisted Henry buy for prestige 
purposes, they argued amiably about the plot and merits of 
the motion picture they had seen. Henry failed to share 
Amy’s enthusiasm for it. 

“What silliness,” he said. “She was only his mistress, and 
he had no hope of being governor while their affair went 
on. Why should he resume the relationship merely because 
she had been noble in giving him up? They weren’t mar¬ 
ried in the end. How did he ever get to be governor of the 
state? I believe she was playing him for a sucker.” 

“No, no,” she said. “I had tears in my eyes. She was kind 
and loving and decent. It was lovely.” 

“And completely false. It’s a far cry from eating beans 
to stifle hunger and the ragged man selling razor blades 
and shoelaces and begging in the outer lobby and having to 
sleep with Guerdrich to earn a commission.” 

“That’s why it’s lovely. They were beautifully dressed 
and good-looking and the furnishings were terrific and 
they never sweated or worried about paying bills and the 
music underneath was wonderful. That’s how life should 
be. I’m only happy in the dark watching a movie.” 

“You idiot,” he said. “You—you female.” 

They glanced at one another and began to laugh. 

He left her untouched in the car, and walked to the door 
with her and waited while she found her key. With it in the 
lock, she turned to him, face uplifted. He kissed her, arms 
tightening on her. His rising ardor made itself felt through 
their clothing. 

“That’s good,” she whispered. “You need me badly 
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Shall I thank you for a pleasant evening upstairs? Just 
once more?” 

“No,” he said. “You’re being courted—as in the movies. 
Isn’t it lovely?” 

Her look of surprise, even of chagrin, was worth the ef¬ 
fort of quelling his temptation. He left her quickly. The 
door slammed b ehin d him when he was barely three steps 
away. 

When he returned to Westwood, Henry was unsettled 
and nervous. Tiny told him the patients were in unexcep¬ 
tionable condition and at rest She accompanied him to his 
room and stood by to hang up the clothing he removed. It 
was a habit of long standing between them, and he re¬ 
pressed an impulse to order her out. When he divested 
himself of his underwear, he turned to her. Smiling, she 
held his erect penis for a moment. 

“Do you understand?” he said. “You’re a substitute.” 

“I don’t care.” 

She stripped herself and lay on the bed, spreading her 
limbs luxuriously. Her satisfaction at this conclusion was 
tremendous. He poised over her, and she caressed his 
genitals and pulled him down until he touched and rubbed 
on her. 

“But I wasn’t denied,” he said. “I denied myself.” 

“I don’t care.” 

He was aware of her instant wetness and adoration and 
felt a vast irritation. But his need was paramount Entering 
her violently was her punishment. “Here!” 

She cried, “Oh, God!” in perfect joy. 
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Once the former military academy was in their possession, 
Frank Frances assumed a leading role Henry was glad to 
accord him. He waited on Sam Guerdxich, conveying his 
and Henry’s heartfelt thanks and a promise to pay up, as 
well as enough sycophancy to put the producer in a better 
humor. Untiring and always available, he closed the 
rancho in the San Fernando Valley and took his animals 
to Westwood Ho, engaged a local carpenter to build pens 
and cages, and installed them conveniently out of sight of 
the main compound; it was the first of many trips he 
made to San Patricio, where he was soon a popular 
figure—especially since he was spending hard money doled 
out grudgingly to him by David. Gilder had a great liking 
for Frank and was of constant assistance. At Henry’s 
suggestion, Amy accompanied Frank on one of the expe¬ 
ditions, stayed over for a couple of days in the com¬ 
mandant’s house, compiled a list of things urgently needed, 
and ufunft back to buy them in Los Angeles. Later she 
returned to the school and helped Frank engage cleaners 
and painters to spruce up the buildings. She ingratiated 
herself with him by putting on old clothes and wielding a 
mop, and even climbed ladders to free stuck windows and 
replace burned-out lightbulbs. Together they compiled a 
complete inventory. She hung fresh curtains and framed 
prints in the rooms Frank anticipated he would first need 
for patients, and procured cheap radios for each night- 
stand. Her persuasion led him to stock the little cadets’ shop 
with toiletries and other necessities for the convenience of 
inmates and to remove athletic equipment from the parade 
ground and sow it to grass. 

Attendance on details was easy for Frank, to Henry’s 
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relief. He arrived at an agreement with Hollybush Ranch 
that provided for space in a storeroom and sanitary facili¬ 
ties so he could make his dissections and preserve asepsis. 
Jerry produced a native with a Dodge sedan in decent con¬ 
dition who was willing to furnish transportation day or 
night, including shuttles to the railroad station on the 
coast. Frank established monthly credit accounts with the 
general store and the grocery, and he hired two San Pat 
women as clinic maids for twenty-five dollars a month 
apiece. 

Just as importantly, casting an eye to the future, he 
blue-printed complete conversion of the school. Henry 
would occupy the Watson house, and Frank and additions 
to the staff the other two houses. The dispensary was to 
contain their operating room, and Henry’s continued stud¬ 
ies would take place in the laboratory. Converted by par¬ 
titions, the classrooms could serve as examining rooms 
and offices. The gymnasium-assembly hall, at the moment 
useless, Frank visualized as someday a site for physical 
therapies Henry might want to employ. No adumbrations 
of failure were ever permitted in his speech and thoughts. 
This clinic was the materialization of his dreams. 

In Los Angeles, Frank laboriously wrote letters, which 
Tiny typed for him, informing prospective patients that the 
Brulard Clinic was about to be established in San Patricio 
and no more treatments would be available in Westwood. 
Then he closed accounts with the owner of the house, 
superintended its restoration, packed and sent off equip¬ 
ment and personal items, and prepared to dispatch Henry 
and Tiny to the country. Assemblage of the staff began; he 
engaged a Scandinavian couple named Nils and Helge 
Nordine, once associated with him in a s anitarium, for al¬ 
coholics in San Diego: Helge was a dietitian and accom¬ 
plished cook, and Nils would function as male nurse, 
gardener and handyman. They were shortly joined by 
Mrs. Fanny Teakman, relict of another unorthodox doctor 
Frank had known in earlier days, destined to be book¬ 
keeper, cashier and office manager; although advanced in 
years, white-haired, wrinkled, bespectacled and hard of 
hearing, Mrs. Teakman, he knew, was discreet, capable, 
and experienced in the operation of medical establishments. 

David protested what he called Frank’s lavish expen¬ 
ditures. “You’re not going down there to open the West 
Coast Mayo Brothers,” he said. “We can only stretch the 
Baggs endowment so far, and I won’t go back to him for 
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more. Can’t you run the clinic modestly until you have 
some trade?” 

“My boy,” Frank replied, “you are aware of the extent 
of the plant—we’ve got to have key people just to keep it 
up. They’re being paid practically nothing and found, and 
hoping with us. There’s no advantage in showing the white 
feather this far along.” 

"But we must let the public hear that the Brulard Clinic 
is in operation and where it’s located. If you keep on with 
your staffing and equipment program I won’t have any 
money for promotion.” 

“Maybe we should discuss this with Henry.” 

“I know better than to do that,” David said. "He’s ab¬ 
dicated in your favor. Frank, you’re die pied piper of San 
Pat leading us all out of town to bankruptcy.” 

“I have the utmost confidence, David.” 

“I wish I had. I didn’t like that damned school at first 
sight, and I still don’t. If we get any amount of trade in 
your rural retreat I’m going to be genuinely surprised.” 

“You’ll be surprised.” 

“I gather Henry’s red-haired friend has been added to his 
entourage—I had a request for payment from her, coun¬ 
tersigned by you,” 

“Why, yes,” Frank said. “Henry felt she could aid me, 
and she has proved invaluable. She is working without 
compensation and finding us many bargains, as well as. 
doing actual labor at the clinic.” 

“You’re not the downy old bird I thought. That dam<» is 
motivated solely by the chance of profit. She’s Sam’s girl, 
Frank. I warned Henry about that. He’s riskin g a lot by 
sleeping with her.” 

“I think you are mistaken concerning their relationship.” 

“Come on!” 

“I’m telling you the truth, my boy. She has been in 
Westwood helping me to clean house. I’ve seen her and 
Henry together, and I assure you their attitude was that of 
friendly acquaintances.” Frank paused. “Shall I tell you 
why I’m convinced their association—now, anyway—is 
platonic?” 

“If you please. I’m fascinated by the idea of my female 
past the age of twelve maintaining platonic relations with 
our doctor.” 

“Very well, though I hate gossiping, particularly about 
Henry and his concerns . . . Because Nurse Tiny is his 
dose friend and adherent, as you know—extremely close. 
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She reacts unfavorably when he has other, uh, interests.” 
Frank’s distaste for the subject was apparent, and he 
cleared his throat and frowned. “I have observed recently 
that she doesn’t object to the presence of Mrs. Hogan.” 

“Really?” David said. “Has Henry had his fill of the 
statuesque Hogan?" 

“I cannot say; I never speculate on such things.” 

“She doesn’t look it, but do you suppose, Frank, that 
she’s a bad lay?” 

“Forgive me,” Frank said, “but I would like to change 
the subject.” 

David and Gad Briton opened the new phase in advertis¬ 
ing the clinic by driving Henry to a recording studio on 
Melrose Avenue, where he cut the master impressions of 
the records which were to be distributed to radio stations. 
His talks, the result of a collaboration between David and 
Gad’s agency, varied little in content. He reacted well to 
coaching, mid his voice had an impressive resonance and 
gravity. At the conclusion of each record, a professional 
announcer standing by read off the name, address and tele¬ 
phone number of the clinic, gave instructions on how to 
reach it, and urged listeners to apply immediately for de¬ 
tails and treatment, Henry’s task was simply to identify 
himself, recite his credentials and the progress he had made 
in the exciting field of cellular therapy, and enumerate the 
symptoms of the December Syndrome. A single line, upon 
which Gad prided himself, alluded to the sexual connota¬ 
tions: “There is a deep bond in the loving friendship be¬ 
tween man and woman that need not end with the advance 
of years, years revitalization wipes away; even the Biblical 
three score and ten is no bar to the continued expression of 
tender regard.” The only urgency permitted Henry in the 
restrained plea ran: “I believe I can help you if you are a 
victim of the December Syndrome. Your inquiries are wel¬ 
comed at the Brulard Clinic.” 

Gad controlled the newspaper advertisements—-full 
pages in the Tribune and San Diego and San Francisco 
papers of like importance in Sunday editions, and repeats a 
week later. The samples he prepared had little text and no 
more than a brief description of the clinic, its founder,, the 
December Syndrome and revitalization, and how the in¬ 
terested could avail themselves of these unique services. No 
mention of cost was made in either form of advertising 
despite an earlier decision to do so by Henry and David. 

“These are hard times,” Frank said. “They’re getting 
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harder. Don’t scare ’em off until they’ve had time to think 
of living longer and having more fun. A man’s first instinct 
is to turn down anything expensive, no matter what it is. If 
he has an opportunity to learn all the advantages and then 
you give him the price, he’s a better prospect. Tell him how 
his wife’s eyes are going to sparkle before you discourage 
him.” 

Reflecting on this sensible caution, David couldn’t argue 
the other side. His own assurance Was wilting. He was 
unable honestly to see how Henry, immured in his remote 
clinic, would be able to avoid foundering, and that not 
slowly. Times were appalling. The downturn of the 
economy went steadily on. Fifteen million people were out 
of work. Many factories employed their workers three days 
a week and had cut meager wages by ten per cent. Evic¬ 
tions, repossessions of household goods and cars, visits 
from the sheriff and auctions of property for tax arrears 
were tragically common. Even the mass attitude toward the 
depression was changing, as though acceptance of 
illimitable misery had come and was being taken as a por¬ 
tion of life in America. Hemy Ford said economic misfor¬ 
tune was a wholesome situation in general, and Dwight 
Morrow told audiences during his gubernatorial campaign 
in New Jersey that prosperity ruined the fiber of a people 
and those who had built and founded the country were 
reared in adversity. 

A long darkness appeared to be falling and surely Dr. 
Brulard would succumb in the universal gloom; but David 
kept his fears to himself. It was too late to give them ex¬ 
pression; they couldn’t turn back now, nor, with the move 
to San Pat in progress, afford to conserve their v anishing 
resources. Half the loan from Baggs had already been ap¬ 
portioned or spent, and changing location cut off, at least 
temporarily, the income Henry received from patients; the 
operation of the clinic had already begun to increase ex¬ 
penses, which meant the re mainin g ten or twelve thousand 
dollars must soon be expended. After that, tile deluge. Not¬ 
withstanding what he had told Frank, David was willing to 
appeal to Baggs again, but he had faint hopes of success; 
the publisher observed strict rules for curtailing losses. 

Approving the advertising, Henry remarked wryly, 
“Well, there goes my medical virginity. ” David dreaded his 
losing more than that. 

A brochure for the Brulard Clinic had long been in prep- 
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aration, the joint work of David and Gad. They made the 
necessary emendations to conform to Westward Ho’s 
layout, and David sent down a photographer to shoot the 
illustrative pictures as soon as Henry informed him the 
place was presentable. One portrait of Dr. Brulard, white- 
gowned and in his laboratory, was selected for the front 
page of the booklet—a reassuring, inspiring, somewhat 
gauzy vision of a handsome young scientist ready to renew 
the powers of a fading generation. In the letterpress, as well 
as in the contrived photos, Gad and David pulled out all the 
stops; virility, health, happiness and a return of youth. 
Brulard was “a world-renowned glandular specialist, 
greatest living authority on hormonal implantation,” 
possessor of “Ponce de Leon’s Fabled Fountain,” a medical 
pioneer “who would go down in history.” Pictures of Lane 
Grammercy and Houston Hailing were included, together 
with their testimonials. Gad fabricated other testimonials, 
signed by initials, which stopped just short of what could 
provoke Post Office Department action. At the very conclu¬ 
sion, the fifteen-hundred-dollar fee was quoted. The 
brochure was eleven pages in length. Gad oversaw a press 
run of five thousand copies printed in two-color process on 
expensive coated paper; the binding was of limp buckram. 

When David submitted the advertising matter, no objec¬ 
tions were forthcoming from die Tribune. As a point of 
policy, he did not attempt to see Alfred Baggs. He took care 
to inform the San Francisco and San Diego newspapers that 
the ads were being run in Los Angeles, and they were ac¬ 
cepted without quibble. Then he arranged to meet Pat Glen, 
the deliberate, professorial, pipe-smoking young man who 
was manager of KAB, to discuss the broadcasting of 
Brulard’s records and his appearance on a Sunday morning 
sustaining program. 

Glen seemed impressed by David. He played the records, 
plainly caught up by their novelty, and felt they were 
passable. A half-hour was available to Dr. Brulard 
weekend forenoons starting at eleven o’clock; but settling 
on a method of approach for the doctor was essential, and 
David would have to furnish sample scripts that would be 
subject to station approval. 

“What do you have in mind?” David asked. 

“I’m not sure,” Glen said. “It should be public service 
stuff, and therefore high-minded. We can’t have any giving 
of advice or prescribing or the great unwashed writing in 
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for free treatment—we’d have the medicine men down on 
us, not to mention the Radio Commission. Your man 
sounds on the acetates like a spellbinder. Is he?” 

“I think he might become one.” 

“Well, what can he do best? Mr. Baggs suggested a 
series on the history of medicine, and, as you ought to 
know, his suggestions have the weight of commands. Or 
new developments in healing, not including Brulard’s. 
Have you other ideas?” 

“Yes, but I’m too smart to present them,” David said. “I 
learned a long while ago to like Mr. Baggs’s conceptions. 
Probably we’d better go with the historical dodge if Dr. 
Brulard is agreeable.” 

Pat Glen nodded and grinned. “You’re in the groove, 
pal. No wonder Mr. Baggs has plans for you.” 

“Has he? I hadn’t heard.” 

“He was pretty expansive to me the other night. He’s 
very interested in you. I had the impression he is watching 
your progress with this doctor, and that he could have an 
important offer for you in time.” 

“And I have a surprise for him,” David said. ‘Tm 
through running errands for the nobility. I’d rather run 
them for myself.” 

“I fear you’re underestimating this, Mills. You’d do well 
to hang onto Mr. Baggs. He has two sons-in-law who’re 
rich and can’t stand him, and a son who is a drunk and 
wins yacht races to Honolulu and forgets to come home 
from the islands. His grandsons are much too young yet to 
succeed him. It might be that kind of job.” 

David stared at him. “I don’t believe in fairy tales where 
the prince is discovered as a cowherd and brought to the 
palace and——” 

“Suit yourself,” Glen said. “However, FU suck around 
you a little to stay on the safe side.” He puffed his pipe and 
appeared to consider his next words. “Look, absolutely be¬ 
tween us, may I ask you something?” 

“Sure, The answer is no. To repeat, no. Mr. Baggs has 
his own doctor. He doesn’t take stock in the impossible.” 

“Thanks. I anticipated your answer . . . Well, back to 
business. The history of medicine it is. Give me some 
rough scripts and understated plugs for Brulard. We’ll fur¬ 
nish the announcer and the time and a continuity writer if 
you need one. We ought to start by September, with at 
least twenty weeks in view 1 .” 

“I will get back to you,” David said. “And if Baggs 
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makes me his son and heir, you’ll wear diamonds, Pat,” 

“Make it emeralds,” Pat said. “My wife is crazy about 
them.” 

David conferred with Gad, who thought a survey of 
healing through the ages was feasible, nearly as susceptible 
of being strung out as a soap opera, and the kind of pro¬ 
gram which might possibly constitute an attraction for 
listeners avoiding church or nursing hangovers erf a Sab¬ 
bath morning. They decided to start at the beginning, in 
the dawn of the art, and Ann was assigned to dig material 
in the main public library on Fifth Street. Gad had a man 
versed in radio writing in his shop to overhaul the facts 
David would supply, 

Researching again rather cheered Ann. She came back 
laden with historical matter that looked promising to 
David, and in the course of several evenings at his apart¬ 
ment, with her taking his dictation directly on a portable 
typewriter perched on the coffee table, he outlined five 
scripts. These went to Gad’s employee, who put them in 
smoother form; soon they were in Glen’s hands, and after 
a delay that must have included a perusal of them by Mr. 
Baggs (although his connection with them was never men¬ 
tioned), Glen joined Gad and David for lunch at the Vine 
Street restaurant favored among the advertising and radio 
people. The scripts for the Brulard program were adequate, 
Glen told them, if a little dry and uninspired. His censoring 
was minor and he had come prepared to give a definite go- 
ahead signal on the basis of progression along the same 
lines. They agreed on a Sunday three weeks hence for 
Brulard’s opening broadcast 

“I have a hunch the doctor is promising,” Pat said. 
“Anything to do with medicine always pulls an audience, 
and with an inspirational buildup we could get a respect¬ 
able following.” 

“I’ll tell you. how you can ascertain if you have a follow¬ 
ing,” David said. “I’ve got a sort of objective explanation 
of revitalization worked up, combined with a campaign 
biography of Dr. Brulard. I can put it in booklet form. In¬ 
vite your listeners to write in for a copy.” 

“You’re trying too hard too soon,” Pat said. “The high 
command would never-” 

“No?” David interrupted. “Suppose I turn out to be the 
heir apparent? How about broaching the subject and put¬ 
ting the onus on me?” 

“I suppose I could . . Pat said. “In my six years of 
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service, man and boy. His Eminence hasn’t been in better 
form. Listen, fellows, enlighten me: are you selling a sound 
product? Does it take? Has anybody among us had the 
treatment?” 

“Me,” Cad said. 

“Me,” David said. 

“And?” Pat asked, his surprise unconcealed. 

Gad patted his chest. “Consider my case. Look at me. 
What do you see?” 

“A skinny citizen,” Pat said, “who looks tired.” 

“And why not?” Gad said. “I work hard, and I’m bang¬ 
ing everybody. Last night, for instance I took a broad out 
to dinner and then up on top of the hill by the Holly- 
woodland sign and screwed her in the car. We went by my 
place for a drink afterward and I screwed her again on the 
sofa. I took her home to her apartment and she let me in 
for a nightcap, and instead of a goodnight kiss she got 
another screwing. She told me she was going to taira a 
week off to rest and that she loved me dearly. Until 
revitalization I Was getting a hard-on twice a month and 
tying a rosette on it to celebrate the event.” 

“David?” Pat said. 

“I’ve noticed a considerable change,” David replied. 

“He’s modest,” Gad said. “Actually he’s fucking his sec¬ 
retary. She always answers the telephone now in off hours 
at his apartment, usually, I fancy, from on her back. His 
yen is so constant she hasn’t time to go to her own home.” 

“I deny everything except my constant yen,” David said. 
“I practice self-abuse.” 

“You’re both fairly young,” Pat said. “This might have 
happened without Brulard’s joy juice . . . What are you 
trying to do, tempt me? No, sir. I’m happily married and 
have three children.” 

“Have the cure,” David said, “remain respectable, stay 
home—and have six children.” 

“No, you’re not the type,” Gad said. “You belong in the 
ranks of the petit bourgeoisie. Grow old and forget it.” 

“Forget it!” Pat said. “When I know the two of you are 
out night after night decimating the pussy?” 

Several days afterward, Pat telephoned David. He had 
taken advantage of an opportunity to raise the subject of a 
listener write-in for the Dr. Brulard program with Mr. 
Baggs. His initial trepidation had been unwarranted. Mr. 
Baggs had welcomed the scheme. 
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“You are the crown prince,” he said. “Don’t give me any 
crap that you aren’t. The old iceberg has thawed. He’s 
positively genial when your name is mentioned.” 

“I’m ready for the purple,” David said. “Treat me with 
respect from now on, see? I’ll get the booklet prepared and 
send it to press. But this giveaway can’t be a long term ar¬ 
rangement unless the doctor has a big increase in trade. 
We’re running low on funds,” 

“Maybe it can continue,” Pat said. “There’s more to Mr. 
Baggs’s sunny mood. He says if Brulard catches on and we 
can find him a sponsoring advertiser, we’ll cut you in for 
half the profits.” 

“God bless sainted Mr. Baggs to pieces,” David intoned. 
“Amen.” 

“Amen,” said Pat. “I wonder when I too will be treading 
the beaten path to the town named after my patron saint?” 

David waited until all the preliminaries to Brulard’s 
debut on radio were over and the issue assured; then he 
phoned him and said he would send the scripts by 
messenger to him in the morning. Henry’s reaction was 
disappointing. 

Tm glad of course you’ve been successful with the pro¬ 
gram,” he said, “but it strikes me as pretty cut and dried. I 
don’t seem to have any latitude for expressing my own 
opinions, do I?” 

“You could hardly expect otherwise.” 

“Why not? They are using me, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, hell, Henry! This is a break for us.” 

Henry sighed. “Very well. As you say.” 

“Write your own scripts, if you want. Ann can send you 
the research and you do die tailoring. I’ll submit them to 
Glen.” 

“That strikes me as better. And I will furnish my own 
facts, thank you.” 

“Right-oh,” David Mid wearily. “Mount and ride, old 
boy. But disabuse me of a sudden fear, please. You’re not 
gong to break my leg on this, are you? We ought not to 
stick our heads in the gift horse’s mouth. I couldn’t explain 
that to Baggs.” 

“If explanations are required,” Henry said, ‘Til make 
them.” 

“Excuse me.” David fought down his irritation. “I keep 
imagining I’m the spokesman for us on the flimsiest of 
grounds. You’re the doctor, Doctor.” 
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He got off the line as soon as possible. Henry’s temper, 
perhaps exacerbated by the impending move to San Patri¬ 
cio, was in a brittle state. 

Davis rushed the KAB booklet into print, issued a steady 
stream of releases on Brulard, made up press kits citing the 
virtues of the new clinic, prepared special material for ra¬ 
dio, and showered stories, photos, cuts and mats on rural 
newspapers—always in need of space-fillers—throughout 
the country. In advance of possible criticism he was now 
prepared to welcome, he depicted Henry as a lone, original 
scientist, discoverer of an amazing means of prolonging life 
and love, locked in a mortal battle with the entrenched, 
reactionary farces of organized medicine. 

Much of the drudgery of keeping the project visibly alive 
devolved on Ann; no money was available for hiring extra 
help. She had come to blame Dr. Brulard for many of her 
worries, she had small confidence in his future, and she 
thought the work they were doing was out of all proportion 
to any payment they were apt to receive. They stayed late 
at the office every night and were there every weekend, eat¬ 
ing hasty meals of chili and beans at the Poorhouse, and 
Ann seemed always to be typing, cranking the handle of 
the duplicating machine, or stuffing envelopes with prop¬ 
aganda. When they came home to David’s apartment, she 
read the piles of volumes she had borrowed from the 
library and made notes that were afterward put in 
typescript and forwarded to KAB; she attached no im¬ 
portance to Brulard’s wish to do his own research and 
feared the broadcasts might fall apart in mid-career unl ess 
she went on fu rnishing material. 

Limp and harried, she declined David’s physical ad¬ 
vances. “I’m too pooped," she said. “If I let you make love 
to me, I won’t be able to get up in the morning and put my 
snoot back on the grindstone.” 

“You’re losing interest. Confess it." 

“Well, the honeymoon is over, isn’t it?” 

“Yes," David said. He scratched his head and yawned. 
“This is dull, Annie." 

“What did you expect? Everybody knows it gets dull af¬ 
ter a while. You’ve got to have children and friends 
—belong to a fraternal organization, play cards--” 

“Oh, shut tip.” 

“Spend two dollars and get a girl. Ill go to the movies 
while she’s here.” 

“You’d have an attack of jealousy." 
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Yes, I would,” she said, and tears started in her eyes. 
“You belong to me now. Isn’t it silly?” 

“I don’t belong to you!” 

“I'm sorry. I shouldn’t have said that.” 

She resumed her note-taking. At length, ready for bed, 
lines of fatigue in her face and apparently thinner than 
ever, she lay down under his disenchanted gaze and hiked 
up her cheap, sensible, thick gown. For once she didn’t 
turn out the light prior to submission. Her sharply struc¬ 
tured pelvic mound looked ludicrous and pitiful to him. 

“All right,” she said. “Come on. But don’t stare at me.” 

“I’m charmed by your matter-of-factness.” 

“Look, it’s nothing new for you. What shall I do, wrap 
myself in a few yards of gauze and put on perfume and 
start dancing on my toes?” 

“Even if you painted your behind blue like a baboon’s,” 
he said, “and stood on your head, I wouldn’t notice. Let’s 
drop the subject.” 

“You’re tired too.” 

“Tired of you.” 

Turning from him in the bed, she stifled the sobs that 
arose. His heart ached for her sorrow. He kissed her neck 
and ear and shoulder, and whispered apologies and endear¬ 
ments. When she swung around to him between weep ing 
and smiling, she was soft and humid with tenderness and 
allowed him to remove the gown and permitted his lips on 
her breasts and vulva. She kissed his body hesitantly and 
awkwardly. He had scarcely mounted her before they had 
an intense, mutual orgasm. He was in a high condition of 
excitation and quickly rising again and did not intend to 
leave her, but her climax had passed and she shook him 
off. 

“Tm half dead,” she said breathlessly. A risin g, she 
stumbled toward the bathroom. “One of these nights I’m 
not going to be able to get up for a douche. Then you’ll 
see.” 

‘Then you’ll get rid of that guy,” he said, “and we’ll 
marry. What else is there for you—for us?” 

The bathroom light on, she wheeled to him in the door¬ 
way. She was very appealing in her frail, haggard nudity. 
“How can you talk that way T he demanded. “ ‘That guy.’ 
Poor Harold! He hasn’t got a thing left, so we're g oing to 
kick him in the teeth. Don’t you realize how wrong it 
would be? Tm a decent human being, and you are too, and 
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“Wait a minute. Getting rid of him is criminal. Granted. 
But this is acceptable, this living with me—as long as he 
doesn’t know? His wife is getting laid nearly every night, 
but as long it’s a secret-” 

“David!” 

“He must have antlers like an elk by now, yet his decent. 
God-fearing, clean-living wife, true to her high moral 
standards, would never consider leaving him-” 

“Stop it!” Ann put a shaky hand to her forehead and 
pressed thumb and fingers on her temples. “You’re becom¬ 
ing a real heel, Dave. You’re going to drive me crazy. If it 
wasn’t for that damned sex doctor, we wouldn’t be in this 
mess.” 

“I’m a heel? Because I’m willing to marry you? Because 
I’m willing to make a sacrifice-” 

“Sacrifice! That’s it! That’s you! I’ve known all along 
how you actually feel about me! You make me sick!” 

“I feel rather noble,” he said, and then the humor of 
their predicament and their footling argument struck him 
and he laughed. 

“You son of a bitch,” she said. 

“I still have an erection, by the way. Dr. Brulard, I 
presume?” 

“Just keep it to yourself,” Ann said fiercely. “All I have 
to do is stand here and keep arguing with you and I’ll find 
myself knocked up.” She disappeared, banging the door. 

“I have a message for you,” he called. 

Water ran, and she reappeared presently, leaning out 
through the doorway, obviously attached to something in 
the lower part of her body. “Yes?” 

“Don’t worry. Dr. Brulard is an accomplished abor¬ 
tionist and I have influence.” 

“Oh, you louse!” 

She had been pale, and now she was bloodless. The door 
slammed again. He said, “I wish I was far away—cas¬ 
trated—a monk on a stylite—damn Brulard!” and bur¬ 
rowed under the covers, burying his head. Moments 
afterward, he had his refuge plucked from him. Ann had 
not put on her nightdress, and she lay down beside him. 
Amazingly, she smiled. 

“Th anks for offering to marry me,” she said. “I appre¬ 
ciate it—I should have been more polite. But no thanks. 
You know what I mean.” 

“Yes,” he said, “You’re welcome.” 

They were lying facing each other, in the happiest of 
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positions, involuntarily kissing and clasping each other. His 
tongue entered her mouth. Breaking off, reaching down, 
squirming, she held him and guided him into her. 

“Now m have to go the bathroom again,” she said in a 
resigned voice. 
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The night before he was to leave Los Angeles for San 
Patricio, Henry had a surge of restlessness and dissatisfac¬ 
tion. A prospect of living in die country and devoting him¬ 
self to the sustainment and growth of the clinic held no 
immediate charms for him. His present surroundings, be¬ 
reft of their familiar symbols, were depressing. Several 
workmen still pounded and painted in the Westwood house 
in a last-minute rush to restore it. That day moving men 
had removed the last of his possessions and equipment. 

He dined with Frank and Tiny amidst more gloom. The 
cook and maid, who were fond of him and fonder yet of 
jobs they were about to lose, had long faces. No one had 
solicited Tiny’s opinion on the advisability of going to 
Westward Ho, or indeed entertained the thought of her 
refusing to be a party to the clinic, but her attitude sug¬ 
gested she was far from enthusiastic. She seemed to have 
no existence beyond her duties and hadn’t a car and rarely 
took a day off for shopping or the hairdresser or attending 
a movie matinee (she could not leave very often, really, for 
she was indispensable). Only Frank was sprightly and chirp¬ 
ing, engaged in checking off a lengthy list of things to be 
the meal, Henry got up brusquely and 
said he was going out, ignoring Tiny’s glare and giving no 
hint of where he was bound. 

He drove to Martel Avenue, taking the wrong turn at a 
comer or two and backtracking when he discovered his er¬ 
ror. The house was dark. On the chance that Amy mighf 


have gone to bed early, he went up and rang the doorbell. 
If she slept he couldn’t arouse her, or she wouldn’t answer 
the door. 

It annoyed and perturbed him that she was either away 
at a late hour or hiding from him, reactions he sourly put 
down to his discredit. He meant to leave at once. Instead 
he sat in his car mentally framing the farewell note he 
would leave. He smoked a cigarette. Then he took a walk 
along blocks of quiet houses where lights were going off. 
At a service station on Third Street he sought her number 
in a telephone directory (it was queer, considering her 
mysterious hold on him, that he could remember neither 
her number nor how to get to her house) and called 
without result. Returning to his car, he slumped down in 
the seat and dozed. 

Headlights of a turning automobile awakened him. 
Amy's Ruick was rolling into the driveway. He got out and 
followed it to the rear. She raised the garage door and 
turned to enter the car, saw him and took a backward step, 
a hand to her bosom. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “It’s only your faithful 
swain.” 

“Faithful and sneaky,” she said. “I wondered what an 
empty car was doing parked in front of my house at this 
hour.” 

“Isn’t it a regular occurrence?” 

“No, Doctor. I don’t entertain here after hours.” 

She drove into the garage and turned off the lights and 
engine. He lowered the door for her. 

“I’m off to San Pat in the morning,” he said. “I thought 
you might want to say goodbye to me.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“Is that alir 

“If you came for a rousing goodbye,” she said, “you’ve 
picked the wrong night. I’ve had a long, long day. And you 
had your opportunity on our last date. I promised there 
wouldn’t be another.” 

“I remember. But haven’t I treated you with great 
respect since then?” 

“At your house, with Frank and that big, surly nurse of 
yours around? What else would you do?” 

She circled to the front, walking swiftly, her heels click¬ 
ing on the pavement of the drive, he behind her. She put 
on the porch light from an outside switch, searched in her 
purse, and unlocked the door. Entering, she illuminated the 
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hall. He waited silently. A hand on the doorknob, she con¬ 
fronted him. Her hair had loose tendrils hanging, her white 
piqug summer dress was wrinkled, her lipstick worn off. 
Indecision marked her face. 

“Oh, for pete’s sake . . she said, and held open the 
door for him . 

He walked inside, and die switched on a lamp in the den 
and motioned for him to come in. Sinking into a red 
leather chair, she tossed aside the sailor hat she had worn, 
groaned faintly, and removed her pumps and flexed her 
feet and regarded them sadly. He sat down on a sofa and 
watched her. 

“Your feet seem to fascinate you,” he remarked. 

“I’m on them so darned much. I wonder why they aren’t 
worn down to the nub.” 

“May I rub them for you?” 

She grinned. “Not a chance, Doctor. Your treatment is 
too thorough.” 

“You misunderstand, Amy. I’m still courting you.” 

“I take nothing on trust.” 

“You look mussed.” 

“It’s been a tough night” 

“Where were you?” he asked. 

“Oh, With clients .. 

“Selling another abandoned monstrosity in the country?” 

“Something like that” she said. 

“I find I don’t enjoy the idea of leaving town.” 

“You’ll get used to it.” 

“I have a reason. I’ll be far away from you.” 

Her eyes rested on him uneasily, and she resumed the 
inspection of her wiggling toes. “You’ll also get used to 
that.” 

“I don’t think I will,” he said. “I’m already unhappy 
without your presence. I’ve waited hours tonight. I’m in 
love with you.” 

She shook her head. “No. You liked having me. You’d 
like it again. I’m sorry I can’t oblige you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it was just a passing fun thing. Because-” 

“I meant why are you sorry?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “You’re attractive. You have 
certain qualities I admire in men . . . But having me a few 
times wouldn’t mean anything. We’d soon be sick of each 
other. We don’t get along, really. I don’t need you—or 

anybody else, for that matter. I have other plans-” 
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“I sympathize with them. Who else would? Perhaps I 
can help you.” 

She looked at him, her eyes somber. “You’re too in¬ 
telligent to talk that way. We have nothing in common but 
being in bed, and that’s temporary. I don’t mind a roll in 
the hay with anyone who’s clean and looks good when I’m 
ready and the time is right, but I haven’t got round heels. I 
won’t have them for you, Doctor.” 

“I don’t want you to.” 

“Then what do you want of me?” 

“I can’t say,” he said. “This hasn’t happened to me 
before. Your surrender, I suppose. The spiritual part. Your 
affection and trust. You’ve begun to haunt me.” 

Amy forced a laugh. “You’ve lost me. I don’t get it.” 

“You’re important to me, God knows why. I want to 
compel you to come to me of your own free will. Begging, 
if necessary. Does that make sense?” 

“Yes. You’re crazy.” 

“I have to succeed with you,” he said. “Entirely, Amy, 
in the ultimate sense of how a man can bind a woman to 
him. HI incur some nasty sort of neurosis if I don’t.” 

“You’d better go home. I’m tired and longing for bed.” 

“I’d prefer to sit and talk to you. Do I bore you?” 

“Yes.” 

"Come out and we’ll have a bite to eat at a diner.” 

“No thanks.” 

“Shall we play music? I’ll read to you.” 

“You’re in bad shape.” 

He smiled. “Turn in. I’ll sit at your side and watch your 
slumbers. I’ve been complimented on my bedside manner.” 

Her expression was changing from one of bantering 
fatigue to one of fear and uncertainty, as though his pur¬ 
pose, however badly defined, was undermining her will. 
“Please go home.” 

“Let me stay. I won’t bother you.” 

“Shall I tell you where I was tonight?” she said. 

"At Guerdrich’s, with round heels? I won’t believe you.” 

“And why you aren’t welcome tonight?” 

“Because he had you?” he said. “I’m not convinced.” 

“I pay my debts. This was for the school—business, not 
pleasure.” 

“You’re lying.” 

“Sam was very thorough,” she said. “Nearly as thorough 
as you. He got Ids money’s worth and I’m done in. You did 
a good job on him. Doctor.” 
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“I won’t accept that.” 

“Shall I show you the marks of the bites on my legs and 
stomach and my swollen nipples? He has some peculiar 
habits.” 

Rising deliberately, she started to pull up her skirts. He 
sprang to his feet and slapped her hands away from her 
dress. ' 

“You bitch!” 

Yes. Didn’t you know? I earned my commission to¬ 
night, Doctor. Sam is an old man, but he’s an older 
man now. When he got tired he simply lay on his back and 
rested mid I had to take that thing in my-” 

He clapped a hand to her mouth and another at the base 
of her head and she was held in a vise, fighting for breath 
and clawing desperately; he turned his face aside to avoid 
the slashing 'fingernails. When she ceased stru ggling, he 
released her. She staggered, panting heavily, tearful and 
crimson. But the tears were those of rage. 

“I ought to kill you,” he said. 

“Kill me!” she gasped. 

“Not for giving yourself to Guerdrich for a few 
dollars—if you did—but for your stupid cruelty to me. For 
your contemptuous rejection. I deserved better.” 

‘ Beat me up! Get even! I’m not afraid of you!” 

“I can see that,” he said quietly. “And you can see I 
couldn’t kill anything—or bear to harm you. It isn’t your 
bravery .. . you’re sure of yourself, and I’m not AH right 
Goodbye, Amy ” 

The red faded in her skin. She licked her lips. “Fmi. . . 
sorry.” 

‘Too late.” He started to go, mid then turned. “But as a 
matter of curiosity-” 

He cawgfat her dress at the neck and ripped it. His free 
hand held her while he tore her clothing apart and pulled 
off her brassiere and undergarments. He spun her about 
and touched her breasts and bent to inspect her thigh* His 
hand sought her pubis, his fingers explored the orifice. 
She stood unmoving, eyes closed. When he relinquished his 
grip, her shoulder had crimson marks on it. 

“You haven’t had intercourse tonight,” he said. “You’re 
lying. Rape would suit our parting now, wouldn’t it? But 
you’ve defeated me. Send me a bill for the clothes.” 

A couple of days later, talking on the telephone to 
David, Frank said, “Excuse me for parading my superior 
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acumen, but you were sadly mistaken about the lure Mrs. 
Hogan has for Henry.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes, sir. You need have no more fears for the safety of 
his position with Mr. Guerdrich. As he left yesterday 
morning, he told me Mrs. Hogan’s usefulness was ended 
and that I was to authorize you to pay her the sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“That’s a goodly sum these days,” David said, “for a lit¬ 
tle work in and out of bed.” 

“She saved us a considerable amount of money in her 
purchasing, my boy.” 

“Well, despite the doctor’s lavishness, I suppose I should 
consider this good news.” 

“And thait’s not all,” Frank said. “You are unjust to the 
lady. When I called and told her the amount and to apply 
to you for payment, she refused to accept anything. I 
thanked her kindly.” 

“At this critical juncture in our affairs, so do I. We can 
use every penny. But you’ve brought bad news, not good, 
all the same. She’s in love with him.” 

Nevertheless, David experienced a sense of relief which 
carried him through a somewhat complaisant interview 
with Sam Guerdrich that settled the final details of the ac¬ 
quisition of the military academy. He gave all the details to 
Henry on the phone. 

“And I miss you, Henry,” he said. “How is everything?” 

“I miss you,” Henry said. “Everything is in order and 
functioning. Dr. Frances has arrived here and is the very 
model of the medical director of a large, empty establish¬ 
ment, a combination of smiling innkeeper and kindly coun¬ 
selor. The country is dull. I am bored. To vary the 
monotony I have started intensive research.” 

“How many patients have you?” 

“Three. We keep them in the dispensary because the 
empty barracks frightens them when dark falls.” 

“Are more on the way?” 

“So Dr. Frances says.” 

“He should be correct,” David said. “The radio plugs 
have started. The newspaper advertising breaks this 
weekend. Let us pray.” 

“I shall drop to my knees in a moment.” 

“Keep cool. You’re Napoleon just before Austerlitz. 
How about the radio scripts? We’re only a week away 
from your first broadcast. If you’re going to supply your 
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own stuff I must have it in advance for Pat Glen’s inspec¬ 
tion,” 

“Good Lord,” Henry said. “I haven’t even thought of it 
in the excitement of moving. But don’t worry.” 

“The next step is to hold Mr. Baggs to his promise of 
printing a feature story on you. I’ll get to that. Speaking of 
your benefactors I saw Sam yesterday. Your loan on the 
clinic is drawn up and in order—I had a lawyer friend of 
mine look at it and give an okay—and I’m mailing it to 
you for signature. Terms are as indicated originally, but 
Sam was in a fractious mood. Largely, I gathered, because 
of a side effect regarding your friend Mrs. Hogan. It ap¬ 
pears she has been holding out on him. In his forthright 
fashion, he said, ‘I expected to get a fucking in this deal, 
but not the kind I’m getting. The goddamned dame can’t 
be reached now I’ve signed up. What did she do, give it up 
for Lent and forget what time of year it is?’ ” 

Henry laughed. “Poor Mr. Guerdrich. Keep me in¬ 
formed, please. I’m eager to learn if he ever has his 
reward,” 

“Why?” David asked. “I’ve heard from Frank that 
Hogan is no longer in your employ and doesn’t want your 
money. I breathed a sigh of relief.” 

“I think we can drop the subject of Mrs, Hogan,” Henry 
said. “We have more pressing problems. David, are we 
likely to go bust down here in short order?” 

“Yes. No doubt on account of a red-haired babe who 
hom-swoggled both you and Sam,” 

“Ah, well,” Henry said. “Guerdrich and I have distin¬ 
guished predecessors. Samson and Mark Anthony had no 
luck either. Goodnight, my friend. Perhaps you’ll rescue 
me.” 

“Trust to die airwaves,” David said. “They’re your only 
salvation.” 
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On the appointed Sunday morning Henry had to arise very 
early to go to Los Angeles. Tiny brought breakfast to his 
quarters, and Frank was up too, but neither could ac¬ 
company him and do the driving he detested because art 
unexpected influx of six patients were in residence; one of 
them was Jerry Gilder, accepted at a reduced rate as 
reward for past and anticipated favors. 

Henry departed sleepily, drilled in directions and sup¬ 
plied with a marked road map, since he had given little 
heed to the route to and from San Patricio in his previous 
trips. He drove fast and impatiently, uninterested in the 
autumnally dry brown countryside, a bit nervous at the or¬ 
deal of making a maiden radio broadcast. 

Frank and Tiny had insisted on his allotting plenty of 
time for the journey, which was fortunate; he took wrong 
turns on several occasions and had to stop to ask direc¬ 
tions. David was pacing up and down on the sidewalk out¬ 
side the station when Henry finally appeared. 

“You’re cutting it rather thin,” he said. “Come on.” 

“Fm fortunate to be here ait all,” Henry told him. “When 
you have made me rich my first luxuries are going to be a 
new car and a chauffeur.” 

They crossed an empty foyer, passed a receptionist after 
David had identified Brulard, and entered a warren of of¬ 
fices where typewriters and news tickers clacked and tele- 
phones rang. Pat Glen awaited them in his room, feet on a 
desk, pipe in mouth. He got up to shake Henry’s hand, not 
concealing his curiosity and proffering a few words of wel¬ 
come. Henry, immaculate in dark Hue suiting, white- 
shirted, an unfigured tie in his collar, a thin watch chain 
stretched between vest pockets, was polite but withdrawn. 

“We’re ready for you in Studio B,” Pat said. He picked 
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up a copy of the first script in the series. “A rehearsal 
might be in order. Doctor. Shall we go along?” 

David followed the other two upstairs. Henry’s attitude 
was giving him certain qualms. In the studio was Sylvan 
Borker, a tall, elegant, silver-haired man with an organ-like 
voice, who played bit parte in the movies and had once 
been known as a minor Shakespearean actor on the boards; 
his orotund tones were familiar to the KAB audience on 
more serious programs, and David had been pleased at his 
selection as announcer for Brulard. He greeted Henry cor¬ 
dially, and at Pat’s suggestion ran through introductory 
and closing material for the program, which Pat and David 
had collaborated upon and which put the doctor in a 
highly favorable light. 

“How does that strike you, Doctor?” Pat asked. 

“I couldn’t want more,” Henry said. 

“Good. Now we might run through some of your lines. I 
notice you don’t have a script. Do you care to use mine?” 

“None of the scripts were satisfactory to me, Mr. Glen. 
With your permission, I shall employ my own material in 
note form.” 

Pat was suddenly glum. “Note form? That isn’t our 
custom here. We use scripts.” 

“Bend your custom for me, please—or even break it. I 
find I am a talker, not a reader. Set speeches inhibit me. 
They’re a hindrance to the easy conversational flow I think 
I can best achieve.” 

“I’m sorry-” Pat began to say. 

“You’re welcome to inspect the things I’ve put together 
in mi informal manner.” Henry reached inside his coat and 
gave him a carelessly folded wad of pages that were partly 
typed and partly in his scrawled handwriting. “I apologize 
for their untidiness.” 

As he scrutinized the notes, Pat’s glumness increased. 
“Doctor, I’m afraid this doesn’t give us a very good idea of 
how you intend to proceed.” 

“Oh, I’ll embellish it,” Henry said. “David is accustomed 
to my style of expression. Reassure Mr. Glen, David.” 

“You’re reassured, Pat,” David said flatly, Borker was 
watching them amusedly, and winked at him. 

“But you see,” Pat said, “the custom of KAB is to have 
nearly everything down in black and white. It’s a rule, in 
fact, and I believe our agreement with you was clear 
regarding prior submission of scripts and station clearance 
of them.” 
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“I concede that. But I have to talk in the way I’m most 
effective. I'm sure you’d want that.” 

“I’m not at all sure that’s what I—we—want. What 
you’ve shown me gives little indication of your subject 
matter or delivery. Frankly, Doctor, my authority has 
limitatioins. One limitation involves giving people permis¬ 
sion to ad-lib over our microphones. Mr. Baggs has estab¬ 
lished rules-” 

“I’m sorry,” Henry interrupted. “I must do what is best 
for me and, at the same time, what is best for these broad¬ 
casts. Otherwise there is no reason for my embarking on 
them.” 

“Pardon me, but aren’t you a trifle new at this and not 
in a position for laying down conditions?” 

“Not in my estimation, Mr. Glen. I have a professional 
reputation and integrity to protect. I can scarcely be classed 
as a performer, can I? In lectures of this sort the speaker 
has frequently to resort to inspiration, according to my ex¬ 
perience.” 

“Lectures? Our listeners have never taken kindly to lec¬ 
turing, Doctor.” 

“The history of medicine is not an entertainment. You 
and they will have to learn to endure me.” 

“Bravo,” Barker said softly. 

Pat looked grimly at him and then at David, who 
assumed a noncommittal expression. He tamped his cold 
pipe and held a match to it, and puffed vigorously. 

Henry smiled. “Again my apologies, Mr. Glen. Am I 
dismissed for insubordination?” 

Glancing at the dock on the wall, Pat grunted and said, 
“All right. I’ll listen to you from the control room. Lots of 
luck, Doctor.” He did not bother to conceal his distaste for 
his opponent. “Dave, can I speak to you for a moment?” 

He strode out. David gazed at Henry, who was coolly 
enigmatic. Barker, at David’s shoulder, whispered in his 
ear: “What do you feed your client? Raw meat?” 

Pat was waiting for David in the hall. “Thanks for the 
sweet surprise, you louse.” 

“It was a surprise to me too. Almost a surprise, 
anyhow.” 

“Couldn’t you have given me a little warning? Pm on a 
spot and you put me there. This thing has been announced 
and played up, possibly somebody is waiting to hear the 
autocratic bastard-” 

“Because I didn’t have the nerve,” David said. “And I 
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suppose because I didn’t think it mattered much if it hap¬ 
pened, as long as he could go on—I know the guy will 
register. And because you informed me I was the fairy-tale 
prince and I thought I could get away with it.” 

“Don’t buy that completely. You could turn back into a 
toad in half an hour.” 

“Something worse, maybe—an unsuccessful press 
agent.” 

“Okay,” Pat said bitterly. “We can both face the firing 
squad without blindfolds. Take my word for it, the shit’s 
going to be in the fan if the old man takes exception.” 

They entered the control room, which stank of cigarette 
butts and warm wiring insulation and stale sweat, and sat 
on straight-backed unpadded chairs. Through the broad 
window they could see Henry and Borker seated at a table 
bearing two microphones. The engineer at the console was 
requesting voice levels and changing dial settings and ad¬ 
justing his headset. On his dock the red sweep-second 
hand marched toward 10:30 A.M. Henry’s words came 
through a loudspeaker, rich and sonorous: “May heaven 
help us all in this endeavor. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Move the mike a couple of inches away from you,” the 
engineer said. “Thanks, Doctor.” 

Pat fumbled with his pipe disgustedly. “He sounds like a 
preacher . . . Herb.” 

“Yes?” the engineer said. 

“I might want to take this guy off,” Pat said, “hi a 
hurry. Have central control stand by with some recordings 
and Frenchy to say because of technical difficulties and so 
forth. Tell them to make the music light classics for Sun¬ 
day morning.” 

“Got it,” the engineer said, and transmitted Pat’s 
instructions. 

A red light glowed and the studio went on the air. The 
engineer pointed to Sylvan Borker, and he read smoothly 
from a sheet: “Ladies and gentlemen, welcome to another 
of KAB’s award-winning public service programs, present¬ 
ed in the furtherance of wider knowledge, enhanced cul¬ 
tural activities and a better community for every 
Angeleno—the objectives both of this radio station and of 
its companion in active Americanism, the Los Angeles 
Tribune. Today we are privileged to have with us, in the 
first of a series of broadcasts every Sunday forenoon at 
this same hour, a leading medical authority who will speak 
to you on the history, ideals and achievements of medicine 
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from earliest inceptions to the present He is Dr. Henry 
Brulard, glandular specialist, surgeon, bacteriologist and 
researcher in cellular therapy who is head of the Brulard 
Clinic in San Patricio, Califoma, an institution devoted to 
the concept of human revitalization. His talk today is enti¬ 
tled ‘The Dawn of Healing’... Dr. Bruiard.” 

“Good morning, my friends,” Henry said. “Permit me to 
express my thanks to radio station KAB for the oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing you. Not many doctors are afford¬ 
ed the chance of explaining the background and progress 
of their art to such a large audience. In the weeks ahead I 
hope we are going to have the pleasure of adventuring 
together in the wondrous realm of healing, which is so vital 
to each and every one of us. No story is nearer to man’s 
heart and aspirations, and indeed continuity, than the story 
of medicine. I feel certain it will be as engrossing to you as 
it has been to me. 

“My friends, let me take you by the hand and lead you 
back into the dawn of time, to Greece, to the age of 
Homer. You must understand that through all the history 
of medical knowiedgie and advancement runs an impelling 
strain of religion. Before Christianity the pagan gods were 
invoked to aid the physician, and he was put under the 
protection of some of them. The early doctors were priests, 
seers, experts at divination, holy men. Magic has always 
been a part of curing the sick. Apollo was a doctor, the 
first name mentioned in the Hippocratic Oath that medical 
men still swear, and of which I shall tell you more later, 
and Zeus was called the Healer on the island of Rhodes. 
Castor and Pollux were doctors, and the centaur Chiron, 
who was half a horse and half a god. Greatest of them all 
was Asclepius, known to every schoolboy, a physician of 
such great powers that he attained deification. Insight and 
divining, and even prayers, are still strong elements in the 
doctor’s life. It is known as the art of medicine, you see, 
despite being a science .. 

Pat knocked the heel from his pipe into a Wastebasket 
and shook his head. He was losing interest. The engineer 
hunched his shoulders, sagged in his seat, and lit a 
cigarette. 

“He may be dull,” Pat said, “but at least he’s innocuous. 
We had nothing to fear.” 

David made no reply, watching Henry and marveling. 
He was lost in his exposition, and had the persuasive, 
kindling, authoritative air of a professor. He was, to David, 
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a natural for radio, and he congratulated himself on his 
perspicacity. 

Now Henry was dealing with ancient man’s conceptions 
of his body and spirit. Alcmaeon was the first to dare to 
remove an eye and dissect it. He found it was connected by 
light-bearing paths to the brain. It contained fire and 
water; the fire was transmitted to the intellect. The ears, 
nose, tongue reported to the brain, which contained 
memory and thought, and in the gray matter the relayed 
sensations were sorted and explained. Thus Alcmaeon was 
right and Aristotle and other celebrated philosophers 
wrong—the soft, inert brain was the center of man’s being, 
not the heart that never slept in his breast. And Demo¬ 
critus—men owed much to him. He was called “the 
laughing philosopher” and realized how important good 
humor is to physical and mental health. 

“Listen to Democritus across the span of time,” Henry 
said. “He has words of wisdom for each of us, better than 
all the dosages chemists have ever compounded. ‘Cheer¬ 
fulness,’ he tells us, 'is created for men through moderation 
of enjoyment and harmoniousness of life. Want and abun¬ 
dance are apt to change and cause great disturbances in the 
soul. Souls which are stirred by great divergences are 
neither stable nor cheerful. Therefore one must keep erne’s 
thoughts on what is attainable and he content with what 
one has, paying little heed to things envied and admired, 
and not dwelling on them in one’s mind.’ Could we have a 
better guide than Democritus in an era of depression?” 

Tobacco pouch open. Plat forgot to load his pipe, his at¬ 
tention recovered. The elderly, grubby engineer, hanging 
on Brulard’s words, was half smiling. 

“I’ve got to admit that’s bilge for a Sunday morning,” 
Pat said. “We’ve had preachers who weren’t as convinc¬ 
ing.” 

“He has a touch of the evangelist in him,” David replied. 
“I think with good reason.” 

“Could be. You know and I know that Mr. Baggs is 
going to like it if he’s listening. He’s always saying people 
should be satisfied with what they have. Right?” 

“Right.” 

At the mid-program break, Borker came on and advised 
those interested in the revitalizing techniques developed by 
Dr. Brulard to combat the processes of aging, which the 
doctor termed the December Syndrome, to write station 
KAB and receive a booklet describing the Brulard Clinic 
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and its services without cost or obligation. Having waited 
for this, without being willing to ask vulgar questions 
beforehand, David found it exceeding his expectations and 
blew Pat a kiss. 

After station identification, Henry dwelt on Pythagoras 
and his school. These men were masters of hygiene, mental 
and physical; the approach to medicine was from the psy¬ 
chosomatic standpoint, and they relied on diet and music 
to restore sufferers. They were ascetic and pure, 
vegetarians, endeavoring to preserve a perfect balance 
physically and intellectually. The Pythagorean ideal con¬ 
sisted of practicing moderation and maintaining a con st ant 
equanimity. Did not men today need their wisdom? 

Then Henry moved farther east in the ancient scene, and 
spoke of life and death, sickness and health, in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley. Eastern peoples were 
predominantly religious and brought withdrawal and con¬ 
templation to a high state; medicine for them was entirely 
an offshoot of their beliefs and far more unworldly than 
therapies employed by the Greeks and Romans. It was an 
unhealthy land they inhabited and their healers had to con¬ 
tend with malaria, typhoid, cholera, dysenteries, jaundice^ 
heart disease, dropsy, bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
cancer, leprosy. They fought them all, as well as tumors, 
abscesses, wounds, snake poisoning, worms, paralysis and 
mania, with incantations, charms, amulets, prayers, salves 
mixed in butter, the skins of animals steeped in cow’s miiv, 
and witchcraft. But it was in the sphere of the mind where 
they triumphed. Yoga enabled them to attain magnificen t 
control of bodily functions and preserve health; breathing, 
special exercises, avoidance of disturbing sense perceptions, 
and co mmu nion with God in ecstatic trances made them 
nonviolent, passionless, beyond reach of disease and misfor¬ 
tune and at peace with the universe. 

“And there was Buddha,” Henry said. “The Lord Bud¬ 
dha, a great healer. He was a prince, a ruler, and one day 
he saw an old man wasted by age and cried, ‘Re on ex¬ 
istence in which to him who is bom decay will he know!’ 
Buddha left his palace, his wife and son, his riches, and 
assumed the yellow robes of a mendicant and went in 
search of health and tranquillity. He found them at last in 
renunciation and abandonment of the craving for enjoy¬ 
ment and desire. My friends, are we in better case than thin 


mighty physician to our souls? We know more of how to 
treat our ordinary ailments, but still we are faced with ag¬ 
ing, death, temptation and the unknown. In Persia six cen¬ 
turies before the birth of our Savior lived a man named 
Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, who pondered on the well-being 
and health of man, and told us: There are two primordial 
principles, good and evil, light and darkness, and man must 
make a choice between the two.’ No middle ground exists. 
Our physical happiness and the purity of our souls depend 
upon that choice.” The engineer was signaling him. “For 
my part, I choose the light. Who in good conscience would 
not? Thank you for listening. I trust I may have the 
pleasure of talking to you again next week. Good morning, 
and the best of health.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Barker said, “we conclude the 
first of a series of talks on the history, ideals and achieve¬ 
ments of medicine by Dr. Henry Brulard. Dr. Brulard, a 
distinguished figure in glandular research and human 
revitalization, is director of the Brulard Clinic at San Patri¬ 
cio, California. He will speak on the same subject next 
Sunday morning at the same time. Until then, this is Syl¬ 
van Borker wishing you a pleasant Sabbath on behalf of 
the public affairs department of radio station KAB, the 
voice of the Los Angeles Tribune.” 

“Come to Jesus . ..” Pat said. “It sounds real. Peace, it’s 
wonderful. He couldn’t have hit a better note and his 
delivery is top-notch. Who needs a script? Should I ask Ms 
pardon?” 

Tt wouldn’t hurt,” David said. “You might want to be 
raised from the tomb sometime.” 

“You know something?” the engineer said. “The guy is 
wonderful. He makes sense. Those are the kind of lessons 
all of us ought to learn so we can last through this mess.” 

David and Pat went out and joined Henry and Borker in 
the hall. The latter was saying, ‘Tm lost in admiration of 
your erudition and method of presenting it. Doctor. The 
material is absolutely fascinating. I’ve been uplifted and 
given valuable insights.” 

“Thank you,” Henry said. He had a shine of perspira¬ 
tion on his face. He looked at David, who smiled and gave 
him a thumbs-up-gesture. 

“I loved it,” Pat said. “You sound like a pro, Doctor. 
Pardon me for balking at the start. Hereafter you’re in 
charge, and I think we are going to be better men for it.” 
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“I'm grateful to you,” Henry said, "and you’re a 
generous man, Mr. Glen.” 

"Call me Pat,” Pat said. 

“Thanks, Pat,” Henry said. “But I’m oppressed by the 
wealth of things I have to tell. By the time I arrive at Har¬ 
vey and the discovery of the circulation of the blood, it’ll 
be 1933.” 

“That’s fine with me,” Pat said, “and I have the feeling 
it will be the same with our listeners.” . 

“Me too,” Borker said. “I’m devoted to steady employ¬ 
ment and edification.” 

Pat accompanied Henry and David to the door leading 
to the foyer and shook hands with them. “I’m even begin¬ 
ning to like public relations counsels,” he remarked. “See 
you next Sunday, Doctor.” 

“Would that Mr. Baggs was tuned in,” David said, when 
he and Henry reached the sidewalk and paused. “Maybe he 
was.” 

“Did I succeed?” 

“Beyond my fondest expectations. The girlish crushes 
you find around you are genuine. You turned that pitiful 
little cribbing from books Ann Green and I turned in and 
Gad’s man put into routine form into s omething real and 
moving. I’m abashed.” 

“Come off it,” Henry said. 

“I mean it. I too am impressed by the extent of your 
learning and the conclusions you draw. Henry, satisfy my 
curiosity. Does any of what you say come from the heart? 
Are you ever prepared to act upon it?” 

Henry stared at him. “Yes. From the heart. And 
sometimes I wish I could act upon it.” 

“Bless you. But then, you’ve always impressed me.” 

“We’re growing too serious, David. That could ruin us.” 

“True, true,” David said lightly. “A little more of an¬ 
cient wisdom and we might both take to the hills. Want a 
drink? I know a speakeasy around the comer.” 

“I can’t, damn it. The clinic awaits me. Frank daren’t 
act in such august surroundings, and something might go 
wrong.” 

‘ Well, think of me as lifting a glass to your coming 
eminence on the air and in San Pat.” 

“Am I forgiven,” Henry asked, “for taking the bit in my 
teeth and bluffing Pat and double-crossing you?” 

“You’re the boss,” David told him. “I’ve said that 
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before. You know best. I’m just a good and faithful ser¬ 
vant.” 

They grinned at each other and went their separate 
ways. 

Later that afternoon Pat telephoned David at home. “I 
heard from His Highness,” he said. “He did have his ear to 
the horn Urn morning. Excellent reaction. Dr. Brulard very 
promising and informative and inspirational. Just the stuff 
for commoners. Look for a sponsor. He didn't mention 
departure from the script, but then who knows if he ever 
read it? You came in for honorable mention from the 
Master. Listen, your boy makes an impression in person 
and on the air. He’s pretty and looks as virile as his alleged 
treatment.” 

“I always have the winners,” David said. 

“Probably I shouldn’t tell you, but the listeners are 
already weighing in with congratulatory calls.” 

“Get the names and addresses. We’ll send them 
literature.” 

“We did,” Pat said. “The list is going to die clinic. Don’t 
be too surprised, after today, if I end up under Brulard’s 
knife. You have to believe that pitch of yours. I’m eager 
for tranquillity and the reserves for going out and fucking 
everybody.” 

“I’ll mail you a booklet,” David said. 
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Henry did not propose to pay a call on Amy. But he failed 
to head south, out of town; he went directly to Martel 
Avenue, and this time experienced no difficulty in finding 
the house. She appeared promptly at the front door in a 
shapeless, soiled housedress, a mobcap on her head. 
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“I wondered if you would come by,” she said. 

“I didn’t intend to.” 

“I wish you hadn’t.” 

“Well, here I am,” he said. “May I come in?” 

She brought him into the living room and opened the 
curtains and turned off the lights. He observed that she had 
been operating a vacuum cleaner. Rags and a bottle of fur¬ 
niture polish were on a table. 

“As you can see,” she said, “I’m hard at it—out of sight 
of the neighbors. Cleaning women are beyond my budget. 
Aren’t I attractive this way?” 

“To me you are. Any way.” 

She tossed her head. “How are you doing in San Pat, 
Doctor? Well, I hope.” 

“No. Poorly. I have a counter-question. Have you suc¬ 
cumbed to Mr. Guerdrich yet?” 

“No. I don’t know why, exactly.” 

“On my account?” he asked. 

“Of course not!” 

“You mentioned wondering if I would come by. Did you 
know about the KAB broadcast?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What did you think of me?” 

“I thought you were magnificent,” she said. 

“Thank you. Will you have lunch with me?” 

“I have a date. I’m sorry.” 

“You’re lying.” 

“Yes,” she said, and sighed. 

“Have you a drink? The broadcasting made me ner¬ 
vous.” 

“A bottle of bathtub gin. Somebody gave it to me the 
other day.” She took him in the kitchen and removed the 
bottle from a cupboard. “Maybe it won’t blind you.” 

“I’ll run the risk,” he said. “Will you have one?” 

“No. I’U dress.” 

He filled a glass with ice, poured a goodly portion of the 
pale liquid, and added water. The stuff smelled of an over¬ 
dose of juniper berries and he thought he tasted fusel oil, 
but he drank it off and prepared a second potion. As that 
was downed he felt a creeping sensation of warmth and 
relaxation. He had a third drink. 

When he left the kitchen she came running lightly down 
the stairs, in a sweater and skirt, hair falling and loosely 
plaited and secured with a ribbon. He was struck by the 
youthfulness of her face and figure. It was difficult to 
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believe she had been married and given birth and was no 
longer a girl and was very experienced, and he wished he 
could have known her long ago. 

“I have a better idea,” she said. “Why don’t I fix us 
something here?” 

“No, you’re dressed. Where shall we go?” 

“There’s a stand down at Gilmore Island, a few blocks 
from here. They have juicy big hot dogs.” 

He drove at her direction to a large area nearby which 
contained a stadium, a market, a filling station mid various 
amusement concessions. At a booth surrounded by a few 
unclean tables and benches, a man in a white apron and 
chef’s hat was serving sandwiches. They had buns encasing 
wieners and piccalilli and drank bottles of pop. Amy ate an 
ice cream cone and then an ice cream wedge set between 
chocolate cookies. 

“I suppose HI be sick later,” she said. 

Adjoining was a miniature golf course, a new sensation 
in outdoor entertainment; the eighteen holes were intricate, 
the course full of hazards and difficult approaches. It was 
well patronized. The game had aroused Amy’s enthusiasm. 
She mentioned she played it often andwas a formidable 
opponent. Henry watched the men, women and children, 
putters in hand, agonizing over the absurd, garish 
landscape. He had never played. 

“Someday we’ll play,” she said. 

“Why not now?*’ he said. 

“Shouldn’t you go back to the clinic?” 

“Before long.” 

“I’ll beat the stuffing out of you,” she said. 

They played through the course, and she was as good as 
her word—he was easily defeated. Her delight in the game 
amused him. She was skillful and concentrated, eyes nar¬ 
rowed, lips puckered, swaying her supple body in an effort 
to influence the path of the ball. Without seeming to, he 
carefully estimated the intricacies and traps and tunnels 
and refined his swinging of the dub. He believed it was not 
difficult to play well. Mastering it was somehow tied up in 
mastering her. 

“There,” she said, at the conclusion of their game. 
“That’ll teach you.” 

“I demand a return match.” 

“You should get home. Doctor.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

She smiled. “I’m Irish.” 


When they teed off, he said, “Why wouldn’t you take 
my money?” 

“The two hundred and fifty dollars? Well, through you I 
got a nice commission. My other work didn’t amount to 
anything, and I know you aren’t rolling in money.” 

“No, give me the actual reason.” 

“I was unkind to you that night,” she said. “I lied—I 
was a little nasty. I realized I hurt you, and I was ashamed 

“I’ll bet you two hundred and fifty dollars I win this 
game,” he said. 

“Don’t be foolish! It would be like giving it to me.” 

“I have pretty good coordination—the surgeon’s kind. 
I’ve been sizing up this game. I don’t think you’ll win.” 

“Aha. Take your charities elsewhere.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Do you dare me?” she said. “I always take dares.” 

“I dare you,” he said. 

“You’ve just lost money you can’t afford.” 

She was five strokes up on him in the first nine holes, but 
obviously disconcerted by his precise, improving aptitude. 
They grew silent and took more time on the lining up and 
execution of each shot. Presently he drew even, and her 
nervousness increased. At the end of the round she had 
been beaten by two strokes. She stood biting her lips, her 
green eyes glacial. 

“You’re a poor loser,” he said. 

“It was an accident.” 

“I don’t think so. Another game? For five hundred 
dollars?” 

“Yes!” she said. 

She was beaten again. He discovered, to his satisfaction, 
that she was his equal neither in skill nor in equanimity, 
and he could have won by a larger margin, but he con¬ 
trived to win by the same two strokes. That seemed to in¬ 
furiate her more than anything else. 

“Revenge?” he said. “For a thousand dollars?” 

“All right,” she agreed. “But you can’t talk to me. It’s 
distracting.” 

“Absolute silence.” 

She lost. He managed a difficult feat, slowly lowering 
his scorn until he bested her by only one stroke. Her hands 
trembled slightly and she was pale. 

“It’s only a game,” he said, with calculated effect 

She gritted her teeth. “I know I can beat you!” 
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“Five thousand dollars?” 

“You’re insane.” 

“If you’re positive you’ll win, you’ll be rich. Of course 
HI have to pay you on the installment plan.” 

“HI play,” she said grimly. 

He defeated her by two strokes. Perspiration formed on 
her upper lip, and she blotted it with a handkerchief. The 
other players had gone, but several bystanders and the pro¬ 
prietor of the course watched them. He had overheard the 
terms of their last bet, which he clearly disbelieved. 

“I didn’t care for you,” Amy said. “Now I hate you.” 

‘Tve never seen a woman so intent on winning. Ten 
thousand?” 

“No.” 

“You can get even,” he said. “Don’t you want to be free 
of me?” 

“I’ll play,” she said, “but hole by hole. Whoever wins the 
most holes——” 

“I understand.” 

Now each time he went through the course Tie improved. 
Still, he arranged to finish even with her at the eighteenth 
hole. The proprietor graciously exacted no charge for the 
playoff. It was specified between them that one hole would 
decide die issue, and Amy chose the sixteenth, where she 
had done exceptionally well. At her request, Henry shot 
first. Although banked in a portion and trapped on either 
side, the sixteenth was not particularly difficult for him, 
and he sank his ball with a single beautifully stroked at¬ 
tempt. She literally shook, inhaled a deep breath, muttered 
a prayer, and made a poor shot. Throwing down her put¬ 
ter, she clenched her fists and groaned. 

“Luck!” she said. “Luck, damn you!” 

“Twenty thousand.” 

“I’m going to cry. I’ve never been so mad in my life.” 

“If you keep doubling up,” he said, “you’re certain to 
wipe out the debt finally—a player of your ability.” 

“That’s insulting. All right.” 

She lost. Again. Again. Repeatedly. Giving up the pre¬ 
tense of keeping his score near hers, Henry, having 
memorized the course, annihilated her. The happy pro¬ 
prietor, near the dinnen-hour doldrums, presented them 
with a free game and offered reduced rates on any more 
games they might want to play. Red-faced and weary, 
dispirited, embittered but no longer angry, Amy accepted a 
ten-stroke handicap. But her morale Was gone; she played 
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erratically and recklessly, and he had no difficulty winning 
every match. Dropping on a bench, flinging away the club, 
she laughed and removed her slippers and rubbed her feet. 

“I’m relieved to find you amused,” he said. 

“It was that or cry. How much do I owe you?” 

“I’m not sure. We doubled the bet each time. Shall we 
settle for half a million?” 

“I’ll have to work all my life,” she said, “and live to a 
hundred and have my own business and marry mon¬ 
ey—and still I’ll never be out of debt. I’ll make my in¬ 
surance over to you.” 

“Gambling debts are not legally collectible.” 

“I’ll pay.” 

“You can have fifty years.” 

“I want a century.” 

“Very well,” he said. “This is 1931. You have until 2031 
to pay up.” 

The proprietor said farewell to them regretfully, and 
they returned to Amy’s house. “At least you have the con¬ 
solation that if anything’s gone wrong at the clinic,” she 
said, ‘You’re going to be rich anyway. It’s been the most 
profitable day of your life.” 

“I think so,” he said. He went with her inside. “I feel as 
if I own this house.” 

“You do. You’d better eat before you go. Beans? That’s 
all I can ever have again.” 

He drank more gin while she warmed a can of pork and 
beans and sliced bread and buttered it and poured glasses 
of milk. They sat at the kitchen table and ate, putting 
ketchup on the beans. She regarded him tiredly and rubbed 
her eyes. 

“I’m sick of you,” she said. “Don’t ever come here 
again. I'll mail you two dollars a week.” 

“Make it in cash. I don’t want to have to pay income tax 
on five hundred thousand dollars.” 

“They say you always detest people you owe money to, 
but I detested you before that.” 

“You’ve hopelessly compromised yourself,” he said. 

“My stomach aches. When I’m menstruating I have the 
most awful cramps. That must be why I lost.” 

He went to his car, opened the bag in the trunk, and 
came back with codeine tablets. At his insistence, in his 
company, she climbed the stairs to her bedroom. While she 
undressed, washed and cleaned her teeth, he filled a hot 
water bottle. Unconcerned in her nakedness, she relieved 
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herself and changed the pad on her loins. She got into bed, 
saying she did not use nightgowns, and he wrapped the 
rubber bottle in a towel, put it on her abdomen and pulled 
up the covers. She smiled at him. 

“I feel better,” she said. 

“Primary dysmenorrhea—that’s what you have. Like the 
name?” 

“It frightens me.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said. “It only occurs during 
the ovulatory cycle. Yours should have stopped after your 
pregnancy.” 

“It did for a while.” 

“Perhaps I should make you pregnant again.” 

“Not even in settlement of a debt of a half a million 
bucks, Doctor.” 

“As you wish. Don’t give in to the problem. Keep your 
bowels open. Take the codeine sparingly. One day come to 
San Pat and Ill have a look at you.” 

“At the wound, you mean?” she said. 

“More than that. I’d like to be sure you don’t have a 
malposition or inflamm ation, or a tumor.” 

“Oh, dear! You won’t see me in San Pat.” 

“I’ve had good luck with hormone injections for 
dysmenorrhea. You’ll make an interesting subject for me.” 

“What’ll I do then, attack you?” 

“No,” he said, “just be freed of your discomfort.” He 
bent and kissed her forehead. “Goodbye. I love you.” 

“You’re not going to break me down, you know. I realize 
this is part of it—showing your superiority—putting me in 
my weak womanly place.” 

“Do you? By the way, payment for the clothing I ripped 
off you is not included in your debt. Tell David Mills the 
amount I owe you and hell pay.” He tapped the end of her 
short; nose with a fingertip. “I don’t have to break you 
down. You’re broke as of today, in so many respects.” 

“Wait and see.” 

“I can wait. That’s part of my strategy.” 

“I’m serious. Let’s end this. Please!” 

“I can’t.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

As he left the room, she said: “I know. You have to win 
because you’re not really sure of yourself. But you won’t 
beat me. This is not a game we’re playing-” 

He called back, "You haven’t a chance, Amy.” 
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As the winter advanced, David established contact with the 
managing editor of the Tribune, learned he had been 
instructed by Mr. Baggs, and was assigned a feature writer. 
Attracting attention to Dr. Brulard and his clinic was no 
easy proposition. The accelerated slide of the economy had 
become collapse. Taxis left the streets, people stopped 
relicensing their cars, restaurants and hotels and depart¬ 
ment stores were empty day after day. Price wars raged 
among the filling stations and gasoline sold for a few pen¬ 
nies a gallon; a dozen eggs cost six or seven cents. Great 
Britain was off the gold standard. Beggars swarmed in 
Paris and bankruptcies had cast a blight on Vienna. A 
great numbing paralysis was settling over the globe. Presi¬ 
dent Hoover announced again the worst was over, the 
stock market resumed falling, and Sir Henri Deterding of 
Shell Oil put all the blame on the R uss ian Bolsheviks. 

The Brulard Clinic, not exactly prospering, Had man¬ 
aged to keep head above water. Patients arrived in drib¬ 
lets. David was unable to determine how much he was 
aiding in its survival. Certainly Henry’s broadcasting was a 
source of trade, commented on favorably, and he had at¬ 
tained some local and national notice. The extent of his ra¬ 
dio audience could be calculated from the declining supply 
of the booklet, which was reprinted twice. But most of 
Baggs’s contribution had been spent; only a few hundred 
dollars remained in David’s account, now wholly allocated 
to Ms expenses. 

On the appointed day, David drove the Tribune’s star 
performer, Betsy Barbish, to San Pat, not only to influence 
her but to get his own first look at the clinic since its 
transformation. His companion had once been a city editor 
in Detroit. Hale, hearty, battered, badly dressed, chain- 
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smoking, her gray hair tinted an arresting shade of laven¬ 
der, she rejoiced in a specialized reputation for crime and 
sob stories, and now did exotic items on the West Coast in 
the twilight of her long career. During the twenties she had 
been, in Michigan, New York and Illinois, the confidante 
of murderers, gangsters, policemen and politicians. She 
dated from after David’s time at the Tribune, but their ac¬ 
quaintanceship had progressed when he went into publicity 
for himself and occasionally solicited her interest. 

“Imagine,” she said. “Your wonder man stirs up sluggish 
blood. I’ve heard of the calling before. How is he different 
from the other prestidigitators?” 

“Because he delivers,” David said. “Betsy, it’s incredible. 
I didn’t believe it myself to begin with.” 

“Nuts. You can buy any press agent’s faith for ten 
dollars.” 

“I’m not kidding. Shall I be honest with you?” 

“Sure,” she said. “It’ll be a novelty for you. Pour it on.” 

“I’ve had the treatment myself. Look at me.” 

“Where? Down low? Are you going to let me feel your 
balls?” 

“That’s indelicate, dear.” 

“Well, give me the embellishments. Are you screwing 
madly? How many times are you good for in a night? And 
how many times were you good for when you didn’t have 
the juice? Or couldn’t you get it up at all?” 

“That’s not the point,” he said. “I’m brighter-” 

“You want to bet?” 

“I’m more alert, keen, untiring-” 

“Oh, shit, kid. Brulard is hustling screwing. All these re- 
juvenators are and were. I’ve been through that years 
ago—I did some stories on them. Getting younger is fine, 
or putting off age, but what the customer wants is to 
screw. How are you in bed since Brulard shot you in the 
ass?” 

“I cannot tell a lie. I’m magnificent.” 

“I like to do thorough research,” she said, and grinned. 
“Who’s going to bang me on this trip to prove your claims? 
The doctor? You? I’m ready.” 

“We’ll draw straws, Betsy. Loser takes you.” 

“You bastard . . . Look, let’s not play games with each 
other. The instruction on this piece came from the front 
office. They contained the hint that Brulard was to get a 
rave review. In my experience that’s rare around the Trib. 
What have you got on old Baggs?” 


“Nothing. I used to work for him and was a sort of 
protege-” 

“Save it. What’s the angle7 Brulard fixed Baggs, huh? It 
was a success? You arranged the seance and this is the 
payoff?” 

“No, no,” David said. “Absolutely not. I-” 

"Never mind. I’ve been around, Buster, and this se¬ 
quence of events is pretty clear. I talked to Sam Guerdrich, 
as you suggested, and I can’t use his name but he says he 
only wishes he had you back pimping for him. Moreover 
he just as much as told me aged Alfred had the repair job 
too. I’m not so surprised at the success story, but what bugs 
me is those two bastards showing gratitude—it’s unheard 
of. You’re sure the old man’s friend, ain’t you? Is furnish¬ 
ing dames after the fact part of the treatment?” 

He glanced at her, coloring. “Betsy, I may never learn to 
love you.” 

“Pity. So okay. Don’t come clean with me. I’ve got my 
orders and I’ll take your press kit and releases and follow 
the party line. You have no worries.” 

“Thanks. Isn’t the countryside pretty, dear?” 

“Dull,” she said. “Cities are my turf. I’ve been tuning in 
on Brulard. He’s very effective, the first faker to take to 
the ajr on a high plane, and it ought to succeed. A nice 
idea. Was it yours?” 

“Yes, but it hasn’t really registered yet.” 

“With KAB on your side too, you can’t lose. The 
suckers out there, each with two ears, are uncountable. Ra¬ 
dio s a perfect sales medium for promising to give him 
back the old zing.” 

“I’m going to have to stand or fall by it. I want to put 
Brulard on top.” 

She gave him a curious look. “Listen, Dave, I’ve always 
thought of you as a good-natured type with nice manners 
and m Ivy League accent and suits and not much of 
anywhere to go. Now you sound like you’re ambitious. Is 
that the shots?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

She lit another cigarette and grunted. “Come on. These 
guys who turn back the clock have their day and bum out. 
None have ever lasted. You think Brulard can?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Unless he trips himself by losing in¬ 
terest. He’s a genius.” 

Yeah, they always are until the money gets them or the 
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cops close in. I’ll give you five to two you’ll turn on him 
along with everybody else someday.” 

“You’d lose your bet.” 

“You resemble an overage choirboy,” she said. “At least 
you’re good for a few laughs. You’re nearly as funny as 
Lane Grammercy. That fruit also reveres Dr. Brulard.” 

“He should. Revitalization gave him a new career. 
Weren’t you impressed by the new Grammercy?” 

“Sort of revolted—if anything could turn my stomach at 
this late date.” She chuckled. “Did you know he has a 
severe case of hot pants for Brulard?” 

David smiled. “He’s given me some intimations. It proves 
the treatment works.” 

“He’s frank, that boy. Keeps discussing the medico’s 
tool. Says it’s enormous. True or false?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” 

“Does Lane?” Betsy said. “Is the doctor odd?” 

“Far from it.” 

“Double-gaited, maybe? He might like Lane’s specialty. 
I forget the technical name for it- 

“Fellatio.” 

“Correct. It was on the tip of my tongue, if you'll excuse 
the expression. Where did you pick it up?” 

“From him,” David said. “I’m supposed to act as his 
John Alden with Brulard.” 

“My God,” Betsy said, “what a way to earn a living!” 


Betsy was not impressed by San Patricio. “Jesus!” she 
said. “Dreary! Why did you have to bring wonder man 
down in the boondocks? He could die here.” 

The clinic, however, awoke her tentative approval, Mid 
David was agreeably surprised. Somehow it no longer 
resembled Major Watson’s ill-fated venture. The grounds 
were in apple-pie order, the buildings crisply maintained. 
Although browned by an early frost, the parade area was 
inviting in its expanse of smooth lawn. A few strollers were 
about. Small, neat signs proclaimed the various depart¬ 
ments. There was the feeling of a sedate, dignified, 
businesslike institution. 

“Not bad,” Betsy admitted. 

David drove her to the dispensary. Tiny, wearing 
uniform and cap, greeted them curtly, saying Doctor was 
in the laboratory and expecting them. They walked over to 
it, and Henry, in a long white coat, invited them inside. He 
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shook hands with Betsy and immediately began explaining 
his methods and experiments. Despite her cynicism she ap¬ 
peared a bit overawed by his calm display of authority and 
the impressive apparatus that surrounded them; the at¬ 
mosphere raised a bravado in her as she retreated from the 
rabbits and guinea pigs he attempted to show her. 

“Don’t bother, Doc," she said. “Anything more com¬ 
plicated than a laxative is beyond my comprehension, and 
Dave has already given me the technical crap in printed 
form. You’re too fascinating and decorative for me to 
bother with glassware and gadgets and those poor little 
animals. I think you’re gorgeous—right out of a movie 
about doctors. Look, is this a set? Were you furnished by 
Central Casting?” 

“I beg your pardon?” Henry said. 

“Mrs, Barbish,” David said, “a newspaper hag who has 
been everywhere and done everything, is having her little 
joke. Doctor. She’s suggesting this background is faked and 
that you are an actor playing the role of a scientist.” 

“I see,” Henry said. “Forgive my inexperience, Mis. 
Barbish.” 

“Think nothing of it,” Betsy said, “and forgive my blunt 
curiosity. I’m happy to inform you in advance, as Dave 
probably has, that you’ll get a marvelous notice from 
me—them is orders. So we’re among friends, see? You can 
let your hair down with me. It’ll go easier that way.” 

“I fear I don’t understand again,” Henry said. 

“Isn’t he wonderful?” Betsy said. “Spencer Tracy 
couldn’t do it any better. What I’m getting at is, how did 
you happen on this needle dodge and the elixir for screw¬ 
ing? Off the record, of course, dear boy. What are you 
stabbing die marks with, cocaine? What’ll you do with all 
the money? Where will you hide when they get wise to 
you? Tell Mother. I guarantee the awful truth won’t go a 
step farther.” 

“Mrs. Barbish is quite a humorist. Doctor,” David said. 

“I gather that,” Henry said, still grave and faintly bewil¬ 
dered, to David’s admiration. “I wish for her sake I was 
more sophisticated and quicker on the uptake.” 

“Go ahead,” Betsy urged, “play it straight I don’t 
care—I’ve seen them all. You remind me of a guy in San 
Bernardino I did a story on a couple of years ago. A faith 
healer. He kind of resembled you. He prayed the bejesus 
out of his customers to bring than back to health and also 
practiced the laying on of hands. They did Mm in, though. 


those hands—he was going great guns until he got in the 
habit of laying them on some of the female members of his 
congregation. One he was humping had a hotheaded hus¬ 
band who took an axe to him, helped by a couple of indig¬ 
nant relatives. The legend of the healer’s end was 
beautiful. As the axe was falling, he said, ‘Forgive them. 
Father, for they know not what they do.' That farewell 
earned him space all over America. You don’t run into that 
sort of finish every day, and I ought to know because I put 
the words in his mouth posthumously.” 

“How interesting;” Henry said. “I don’t employ the lay- 
ing-on-of-hands technique, Mrs. Barbish—you haven’t per¬ 
mitted me to finish explaining. But 1 might just lay hands 
on you in another moment or two." 

“As I was saying,” David said hastily, “Dear Betsy has 
to have her little joke. She means no offense, Doctor.” 

“The hell I don’t,” Betsy said. “Doc, hasn’t your public 
relations man told you slugging reporters and photogs is 
considered very bad form?” 

“I wouldn’t slug you,” Henry said. “Merely throw you 
out. See here, Betsy, do you want to come up to my house 
and have a drink and talk sensibly, or end up outside on 
your ugly face?” 

They looked at each other appraisingly, Betsy relaxed 
and grinned. “I never turn down a glass.” 

“Ill leave you to yourselves,” David said. “Maybe my 
absence will make Betsy stop showing off.” 

“Will I be safe alone with the doctor?” Betsy asked. 

David regarded her coldly. “You’d be safe stark naked 
in a lumber camp, sweetheart.” 

He went off in search of Frank, and found him in an of¬ 
fice in the partially partitioned classrooms. Nearby was 
Mrs. Fanny Teakman, making entries in a ledger and tap¬ 
ping the keys of an adding machine in a woolgathering 
fashion, Frank, in a white coat, beaming and serene, had 
recruited a local high-school girl, thin, intense, pimply¬ 
cheeked, fanatically devoted to work and a typist of in¬ 
credible speed and accuracy, as his secretary; he and Irene 
Sneed handled the mail and telephone and telegraph in¬ 
quiries mid other routine matters outside the province of 
Mrs, Teakman. The extent of communications funneling 
into the clinic reflected the curiosity David and Gad had 
managed to incite, even if the gap between requests for in¬ 
formation and actual appearance for treatment remained 
formidable. Admitting he could wish for more patients, 
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Frank professed himself content with progress thus far. 
David noted that he was happy—this importance, dignity 
and satisfaction in having his own domain pleased him 
beyond measure. He described his duties with relish. 

“I literally do everything,” he said. “Doctor has honored 
me by putting me in full charge.” (David observed that the 
new title for Henry, no doubt inspired by Tiny’s usual brief 
designation of him, was now in general use: die single 
honorific meant Brulard to everyone in the clinic, convey¬ 
ing a salutary uniqueness.) “He is deep in research again, 
you know, and the rest of his time is taken up with operat¬ 
ing and injecting and examining. I prepare and bring him 
special organs from Hollybush Ranch, dissect animals 
here, greet patients and arrange for payment and see them 
off, walk the wards and keep everybody happy, oversee the 
staff and purchasing and accounting, and make sure the 
plant is kept in good order. My only sorrow is that I can’t 
spell Doctor in examinations and operations and other 
medical functions, such as advising patients, which I could 
do secretly when we were in Los Angeles. It wouldn’t be 
advisable here because we have already had a check by the 
authorities and the limitations of my unlicensed status were 
made plain to me. They seemed critical of our work and 
plan to keep us under close observation.” 

“I’ll remember to call Ben Horowitz when I return to 
town,” David said. 

“Thank you, but I’ve been in touch with him. He’s 
hopeful about next year.” 

“H you can afford him. Frank, do you mind telling me 
honestly how you’re doing?” 

“Not at all. We’re running between six and seven pa¬ 
tients per week; it has dropped to four, but we average out 
at a six-plus figure.” 

“I thought the situation was worse. That’s thirty or forty 
thousand dollars a month, isn’t it. You’re coming along 
handsomely.” 

“Not really,” Frank said. “Our expenses are high. Doc¬ 
tor has insisted on keeping patients a minimum of five days 
to suppress any unfavorable reactions and assure success. 
We have bought the X-ray machine and his tests are much 
more elaborate. And his experiments cost money. In other 
words, the disciplines of the clinic are greatly increased.” 

“Do I detect a note of disapproval in your voice?” 

Frank shook his head emphatically. “No, sir. I approve 
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of anything Doctor does . . . Dave, I’ve lowered our price 
scale, with his permission, and neglected to inform you. 
This reduces our gross intake considerably. The fact is, I 
was afraid you would be in complete disagreement with 
me.” 

“Quite the contrary,” David said. “That’s outside my 
scope and you are on the firing line. Besides, I’m not a 
member of the firm. Henry has indicated that to me a cou¬ 
ple of times.” 

“Well, you relieve my mind. I found just too much 
resistance to a fifteen-hundred-dollar fee. They simply 
won’t pay that much these days, with prices tumbling 
down. We’re charging seven hundred fifty now 1 and I sent a 
circular to everyone on our mailing list and changed the 
booklets. If I hadn’t we’d have been left out in the cold.” 

“You know best.” 

Frank detailed some other hazards in the daily conduct 
of the clinic. The setting forth of an umdeviating modus 
operemdi (he rolled out the phrase lovingly) in exacting 
payment was vital. He insisted on a cash-and-carry 
business, tolerating nothing but prepayment; the public, 
God bless ’em, wasn’t trustworthy when it came to ponying 
up for doctors’ hills. Evasions and offers from potential pa¬ 
tients were unending, and they could only be overcome by 
stem insistence on cash, money orders, traveler’s checks or 
cashier’s checks. Personal paper in this era, sometimes 
drawn on banks and accounts that had ceased to exist, was 
too risky unless the writer was willing to defer treatment 
until the instrument had cleared. Pleas of extreme need, 
appeals to a feeling for suffering humanity, vows of over¬ 
payment at a future date, and substitutions of collateral in 
the form of oars, jewelry, stocks and bonds, land, houses, 
going concerns and objects of art, were rebuffed without 
hesitation. Aman who Wanted to please his wife had to 
have the wherewithal to get past Frank’s reception of him 
at .the clinic. Rrulard was vulnerable to hard-luck stories, 
and Frank had to shield him until terms were concluded. 

“That must be tough,” David remarked, impressed anH 
amused at the diversity of Frank’s experience, talents and 
sagacity. 

“I find it easy to reason with ’em,” Frank said, “and I 
have a standard explanation they can understand and ap¬ 
preciate: Doctor is engaged in a heroic fight to improve 
and prolong human life and we cannot afford to favor a 
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few in a way that could impair the happiness of uncounted 
millions. Pushing forward the frontiers of medical 
knowledge means sacrifices from all of us.” 

“You bring tears to my eyes,” David said. 

But his irony bounced harmlessly off; Frank went on 
to say that among his policy decisions was a ban on joking 
about the ultimate sexual manifestations of revitalizing the 
unfortunate, imposed upon both staff and patients. Crude 
remarks meant instant banishment. The clinic was no 
Cytherean temple, but a sober and scientific institution 
devoted to gerontology. That had to be understood at the 
outset. He was startled at the number of women asking for 
information. Apparently, Henry’s theories to die contrary, 
they were even more interested in preserving youth and 
vitality than the other sex. Frank encouraged their trade 
reluctantiy. 

“This is a man’s world,” he said. “It is his duty to court 
and marry and keep his wife content. I’d like to see it stay 
that way.” 

His secretary patted powder on her acne-spotted face 
and asked leave to go to lunch. She and Fanny Teakman 
left the office. 

“Perhaps we should eat,” he suggested. “What plans 
have you made for Doctor and the newspaper lady?” 

“None,” David said. “Why don’t you ring him and find 
how they’re getting along?” 

Arising and plugging in Henry’s line on the switchboard 
Frank pressed a key and talked for a moment. “I expect it’s 
all right,” he reported to David. “They’ve sent over for 
lunch and are having it at the house. He didn’t say any¬ 
thing about our coming up.” 

“That looks promising,” David said. “I hope the old har¬ 
ridan doesn’t try to seduce him. He’d put her out of cir¬ 
culation for a week.” 

“My dear boyl” Frank protested, in gentle reproof. 
“Well, come with me to the dining room. You’ll enjoy Mrs. 
Nordine’s fare.” Then he raised a palm to stop them. “No, 
wait a minute. I nearly forgot you.” 

He went to a cash drawer under a counter, produced a 
key, opened the drawer, counted out a pile of currency, 
and relocked the receptacle. David had the money pressed 
into his hand. 

“What’s this?” he asked. 

“On account,” Frank told him. “Five hundred dollars. 
We have been remiss about rewarding you, and Doctor is- 
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sued orders. God bless you. More is forthcoming.” 

“Why in cash?” 

Though they were alone, Frank adopted a conspiratorial 
tone. “Mrs. Teakman and I have seized the opportunity of 
augmenting our income by not listing for tax purposes 
every penny received. I thought you might like to avail 
yourself of the same advantage. No record of ours will 
ever show you received these payments.” 

“Is it wise?” 

“Why not? Who will know but you and me?” 

“Is Henry in on this?” David said. 

“He isn’t concerned with ordinary details. I don’t bother 
him.” 

After pausing, David pocketed the money. “All right. 
But next time pay me by check, Frank. I’m a coward and 
willing to take less.” 

“I’m yours to command, my boy,” Frank said, and 
smiled. “In my estimation we need the proceeds more than 
our beloved country, which is not doing much, for us right 
at present, and I feel free to tell you I’ve resorted to other 
augmentation. Truthfully, I had to. Residents around here 
have brought accident cases, and we’ve delivered a few ba¬ 
bies and tended to some sick folks. There just isn’t ade¬ 
quate medical care in these parts. I don’t turn many away 
because helping them keeps Doctor happy—he enjoys run- 
of-the-mill work at times. I think the change in practice is 
stimulating for him. Our charges are nominal and we ask 
for cash. It fills a few beds and livens up the place. And a 
friend of mine in San Diego has been sending us un¬ 
fortunate young ladies with the price in hand. That is lu¬ 
crative.” 

“And dangerous.” 

“I wouldn’t say so. We blend ’em in with the other pa¬ 
tients and call it revitalization. The treatment as Doctor 
gives it isn’t very different from our regular procedures, 
and he’s delighted to be of service.” 

They strolled to the dining room, and en route he halted 
to speak benevolently to a pair of middle-aged men at¬ 
tended by women. “Anything you want,” he assured them 
on parting. “You can get hold of me day or night. My door 
is always open.” 

To David, he said: “Convalescents. We are finding many 
of ’em like to have their happy, anticipatory wives along. I 
encourage the matrimonial closeness by giving the ladies a 



special rate—four-fifty a day including bed and board. We 
convert a lot into patients while they’re here. It makes for 
especially good feeling when they get restored together.” 
He cast an evaluating eye back at one of the men, who 
moved with a distinct limp. “That fellow has had a con¬ 
siderable reaction. You run into it once in a while in spite 
of the most careful preparation. Which reminds me, Dave, 
that we’re going to have need of a lawyer before long.” 

“I can believe that David said, “if you continue the tax 
evasions and r unning an abortion mill.” 

“You’re being too dramatic, my boy. These are mere 
peccadilloes.” 

“Frank, I occasionally suspect that you’re so accustomed 
to sailing close to the wind you simply don’t recognize 
danger any longer. Now, I’m through offering advice to 
Henry and you won’t have any undercover complaints 
from me to him, but I do think you ought to consider how 
you might harm him and the clinic.” 

Stopping, Frank confronted David. “Harm Doctor? The 
man I think of as my son? You can’t mean that. But look 
at it from any position. He’s given me the responsibility, 
and we have to hang on here somehow. And he has to be 
entertained. You know how fickle he is. The country bores 
him and he soon tires of drudgery and routine. How long 
further research without another lucky discovery can hold 
him, I wouldn’t bet on. I have to keep him at it, don’t I? 
He’s the life and soul of the clinic. How? By supplying 
him with money—with whatever he wants to amuse and 
divert him.” 

“He isn’t interested in money. We’ve observed that.” 

“He is now. He mentions nothing else.” 

“I can’t swallow that.” 

“My boy, I swear I’m telling you the truth.” 

“Why the abrupt change?” 

Frank resumed w alking. “I don’t know. I don’t care. 
Who can fathom that protean man? But we’ve got to have 
a lawyer, and not for the reasons you gave. I’ve been in 
this game many years, and I know what’s coming. You 
can’t weed out all the soreheads and people with hidden 
troubles. A few of them are bound to turn sour on you and 
try to get in the courts and newspapers. Just since we’ve 
started down here we’ve had a couple I was farced to 
reason with and offer a little inducement to. And you can’t 
eliminate the risk element of the old ones—they’re our 
stock in trade. They can develop funny things that are 
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none of your doing and you can’t overcome. In the long 
run a small percentage of them are apt to die on you too 
soon after treatment, which puts narrow-minded heirs up 
m aims or gets wives to thinking of revenge. You have 
hysterical women who anticipate getting a young 
bridegroom again, or husbands who go to the bad and run 
crff with a young girl when they find how well off they are. 
Dealing with them calls for an inexpensive lawyer Can 
you help us?” 

“Perhaps,” David said. “I have a friend, a good attorney, 
who might like extra work. Let me talk to him.” 

The dining room Was dean, severe and efficiently run. 
David met the Nordines, a stalwart, blue-eyed elderly cou¬ 
ple, and approved of Helge’s soup, pot roast, vegetables, 
salad and junket. He had a second cup of the strong, 
aromatic coffee. The only other luncher at this late hour 
was Tiny, sitting alone at a small table; she paid no heed to 
their entrance, and left shortly after. 

“We specialize in three filling meals,” Frank said, “not 
to mention snacks. Nothing else can keep ’em so happy.” 

“Not Tiny, apparently,” David said. "She gave the im- 
pression of staring into her beer. What’s the matter?” 

Frank showed discomfort. “I suppose I know, Dave, 
but hate to discuss it.” 

“Don’t bother. I’ll guess: Henry has found another girl ” 

“Well, that’s a part of the situation. But I think she is 
lonely and dissatisfied at the clinic. Lately I’m afraid Doc¬ 
tor hasn’t welcomed her up at his house in the evenings. 
She always waited on him hand and foot.” 

“You mean he’s keeping a steady friend in his quarters? 
That’s not very bright.” 

“Oh, no,” Frank said. “The lady’s in town—same one, 
Mrs. Hogan. He visits her when his broadcasts are finished. 
Tiny is never allowed to go to Los Angeles with him, so I 
presume she’s aware of What’s going on, and it’s dull and 
annoying to her.” 

“What is the secret of Hogan’s appeal?” David said. “I 
wasn’t conscious of it when we met. I must be slipping.” 

Two hours later, at the conclusion of a tour of the prem¬ 
ises, Henry and Betsy came to Frank’s office. They were 
flushed from the effects of their d rinking, and Betsy’s pre¬ 
liminary hostility had dissolved into cordiality. In the best 
of spirits, Henry kissed the startled Mrs. Teakman’s cheek, 
prompting the old lady to bridle and flush and say, 
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“What’s that? What? Oh. Oh! Thank you, Doctor! My 
goodness!” His bow and smile to Irene Sneed enchanted 
and disconcerted the girl. David introduced Betsy to 
Frank. 

“My dear lady,” Frank said, “I have admired your writ¬ 
ing in die public prints for years.” 

“Jesus,” Betsy said, “another thespian from Central 
rating The country doctor! Tell me about yourself, 
Frances. F—R—A—N—C—E—S, like the distaff-side 
name?” 

“Yes, madam,” Frank said. “I have the privilege of 
be ing Dr. Brulard’s colleague, and I-” 

“Isn’t he wonderful?” Betsy marveled. “A genuine 
character actor to support the romantic lead of Doctor. 
You ought to be a producer, David.” 

“I’ll fill in Betsy on your career, Frank,” David inter¬ 
rupted. 

“He’s from the back of a medicine-show wagon, no 
question of it,” Betsy said. “Or he’s the frontier croaker 
who saves the village from an epidemic. I’m sure I’ve seen 
him before. Listen, one last question, not necessarily for 
the record. When I interviewed that satisfied customer of 
yours. Lane Grammercy, he hazarded the guess that Doc¬ 
tor possibly has the biggest male procreative organ in 
California. Anybody among us care to make a statement?” 

“Excuse me,” Frank said, “I must get about my duties.” 

Irene Sneed bent to her work, and Mrs. Teakman 
seemed not to hear. Smiling, Henry said, “You’re a dread¬ 
ful woman, Mrs. Barbish.” 

“Wait’ll I give you a plug,” Betsy told him. “You’ll 
change your tune.” 

Hazed in good fellowship and whiskey, she presently 
departed with David. Prior to leaving, he had a moment 
aside with Henry as he prepared to enter his car. 

“It wasn’t easy,” Hairy said softly. “She actually 
managed to brush a hand on my groin a few times during 
the d rinks . Spare me any more of her.” 

“Sorry, Doctor. She’s valuable.” 

“Once was enough. Have you seen Mr. Guerdrich 
lately?” 

“No,” David said. “Shall I make it a point to discover 
whether he’s had the Hogan debt settled?” 

“If you please,” Henry said. “I’ve encouraged her to 
come to you for payment of one of my debts. Give her 
whatever she wants.” 
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“I’ll press the issue,” David said. “Yes, sir.” 

Betsy was silent for a time during the ride. She slum¬ 
bered. Rousing, she belched. “Good food,” she said. “Good 
booze. Good company. You’ve assembled a great stock 
company in the sticks^ Dave. Doctor is a natural. You’re 
not much of a press agent if you can’t sell him,” 

“I take it you’re impressed.” 

“Damned impressed.” 

“Then you’ve come to believe revitalization is more than 
a pretty promise,” David said. 

“No, not that,” Betsy said. “But he does have one of the 
largest cocks I ever felt.” 
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Next day, David drove Betsy to an interview with Houston 
Hailing. She was impatient with the pre liminar y informa¬ 
tion he attempted to give her. “I’ve met the old fart,” she 
said. “His testimony isn’t worth a dime to your push. He’s 
over the hill, a nut.” 

“But he has a book coming out on Brulard-” 

“Yeah! In paper covers, for lunatics—another cele¬ 
bration of eating sunflower seeds and stewed buffalo chips 
and running around in your pelt How did you ever get 
your doctor tied up with him ?” 

“You know what I’d like to do?” David said, in his ex¬ 
asperation. “Kick you right in the behind.” 

“Kiss it Buster,” she said. “That’s more in keeping with 
your line of work.” 

Although he had been kept acquainted by Henry and 
Frank of the alterations wrought in the author, David was 
unprepared for the Houston Hailing he encountered. The 
black butler welcomed them and led the way to a 
downstairs library in dignified fumed oak, lined with row 
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on row of ornamental calf-bound editions of the output of 
Hailing in twenty languages. Houey awaited them wearing 
a flannel shirt and red tie, a brown jacket and trousers, and 
had horn-rimmed glasses perched on his nose. He was 
rounder, rosier and far more subdued than David had pre¬ 
viously known. Even Betsy was befuddled by the surprise. 
Some of Houey’s loquaciousness had been taken from him, 
and his language was less flamboyant. He spoke quietly 
and stuck to the subject. 

“Is this the result of revitalization?” Betsy asked. 

“What?” Houey said. 

“Well, I don’t have to tell you you’re a different man 
from the one I used to know. Is it because of the what- 
d’you-call-it—the cellular therapy?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

"Uh-huh,” Betsy said. “Does it change your tempera¬ 
ment, too?” 

“I don't understand, Mrs. Barbish.” 

“Okay. It does—and I still don’t believe it. Now, how 
about your book on Doctor? Are you still with the nuts- 
and-fruit jazz?” 

“My book,” Houey said, with an intimation of his old 
grandeur, “is the first full and scientific explanation to the 
world of Dr. Brulard’s astounding discoveries and prac¬ 
tices. I think it will create a sensation. To my knowledge I 
have done no more valuable and lasting writing in my en¬ 
tire career. If in your allusion to the ‘nuts-and-fruit jazz' 
you are speaking of my own diet, I can assure you I sub¬ 
sist on a high-protein, low-carbohydrate intake as specified 
by Dr. Brulard. Incidentally, in the book you will find a 
dramatic description of a milestone in medical history 
when, as I was at death’s door from anemia, I willingly 
submitted to an experiment in cellular therapy, without 
concern for my safety and in the interests of mankind, 
which restored me to complete health in the space of a few 
days. I am privileged to reveal that the miracle of a better, 
longer, more vigorous and happier life is waiting in the 
wings for those able to avail themselves of it. None of my 
theories are incorporated in this primer of revitalization. In 
every instance I have deferred to the superior knowledge of 
Dr. Brulard.” 

“Jesus!” Betsy said, under her breath. “Houey, tell me 
this: revitalization has some sexual connotations for the 
general public, or at least that’s what I’ve gathered. Is that 
correct? Do you treat of the subject in your book?” 
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“It is mentioned. Full vigor embraces sexual vigor, 
naturally. But greater importance must be placed on the re¬ 
crudescence of youth, increased mental activity-” 

“Yeah, sure. But let’s take you personally. Are you get¬ 
ting new kicks in bed?” 

“I assume you are inquiring about my potency,” said 
Houey, and hitched up his glasses for a good look at Betsy; 
his eyes were clear and unreddened. “I am potent, Mis. 
Barbish. It can be attributed directly to revitalization.” 

“Thanks. I don’t doubt it, but I am dealing with per¬ 
formance rather than mere availability. The other day I 
talked to Lane Grammercy, and he told me he was having 
twice as much action since the treatment. The kind of ac¬ 
tion he has, I mean. How would you say you compare with 
him?” 

“I have no idea of Mr. Grammercy’s capabilities. Mine 
are quite satisfactory.” 

“Good for you, kid,” Betsy said disconsolately. “Who 
knows, maybe fellatio is more fun anyway.” 

Honey disregarded that. He seemed to baffle her, and 
she soon gave up. David had a large manila envelope full 
of clippings for him; evincing pleasure, he studied them. 
Those which equated his commitment to revitalization as 
another evidence of his eccentricity had been culled out by 
Ann and so nothing was among them to cause him distress. 
Here was proof his name continued to mean something 
and that the book had stirred advance interest. He glowed 
healthily. 

“I do not care for publicizing myself,” he said. “All that 
matters is my book and how it will aid the career of Dr. 
Brulard,” 

“By the way,” David said, “where is Mrs. Hailing? I had 
hoped Mrs. Barbish might have the opportunity of meeting 
her and hearing her opinion of revitalization.” 

“What better evidence of her opinion could I give you,” 
Houey said, “than that she has gone to the Brulard Clinic? 
I sent her off yesterday. Of late she has felt tired and 
uninspired. I’m depending on Dr. Brulard to return to me 
the girl I married.” 

In the courtyard, Betsy said to David: “What are you 
running here, an enchantment swindle? Does Doctor cast 
spells? That old guy is different in everything but his 
name. Somebody has made him modest and sensible.” 

“Cellular therapy, my dear.” 

“I was thinking erf having a shot in the butt myself. Now 
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I’ve changed my mind. What’s the advantage of being able 
to screw better if you become too ladylike to drop your 
drawers?” 

“You’d never run that danger,” David said. 

Alfred Baggs notwithstanding, David stayed dubious of 
Betsy Rarbish. She persisted in conversation in regarding 
Dr. Rrulard and his clinic as an elaborate fantasy, despite 
at intervals appearing confused and uneasy by the evidence 
she collected. “This is not a simple laying on of the hands,” 
she said. “But it’s laying, first and foremost. You’re selling 
screwing. Nobody looks or acts any younger—except 
maybe on a mattress . . . Still, Houey has changed, and 
that queer Grammercy ... I have to take on trust your 
sworn statements that other people have been restored. Is it 
possible? No, for Christ’s sakel” 

Then galleys of her piece were sent to David before 
publication. His misgivings were laid to rest. She wrote of 
the doctor and his work in her richest prose. One aspect he 
had not dared to ask her forebearance on, the virtually 
deserted impression the clinic gave the visitor, was disposed 
of in her opening words: 

History is being made these days just outside the little 
California town of Stan Patricio. 

A legend is being bom—the legend of a young, 
handsome, virile doctor named Henry Brulard and his 
Clinic. 

A legend of eternal youth and beauty, the modem 
version of the story of Ponce de Leon and the Fountain 
of Youth. 

Love, life, laughter, renewal—that is the promise of 
Dr. Brulard. 

And they are thronging to him, the lame, the old, the 
halt, the tired, the discouraged, the ordinary man and 
woman seeing the vitality run out of them—coming as 
though to Lourdes. 

Who is this miracle man? What does he offer? Has he 
discovered the mythical Fountain? 
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And her closing words, fortissimo: 

The future beckons to Dr. Brulard. He has the eye 
and motives of a prophet He intends no less than the 
confounding of time. 

The rest of us, dreading the bearded old man with 
the scythe and the hourglass, can only pray nothing 
impedes Dr. Henry Brulard’s progress. 

David forwarded the galleys to San Pat and telephoned 
Sam Guerdrich, using the pretense that he wanted to keep 
Sam informed of progress at the clinic. Manifesting a nor¬ 
mal inability to waste time listening, Sam cut him off in 
the middle of the recital. “So it looks as if I mi gh t get my 
dough back,” he commented. “I told you the guy was box 
office. I never miss. He’ll make it big unless this god¬ 
damned country goes completely on its ass.” 

“Speaking of missing,” David said, “1 hope, sir, you 
have managed to collect from Mrs. Hogan.” 

“Never mention that cunt to me again. She’s one of the 
few mistakes I ever made.” 

“Yes, sir. Bless you, dear, kind Mr. Guerdrich—” 

“Fuck off,” Sam said. “I’m busy.” 

A postcard addressed to the Brulard Clinic served to in¬ 
form Henry. On it David typed: 


SG v. AH 

SG—No runs, no hits, 1 error 
AH—Nobody on. 
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On Benny Halling’s first night in the clinic, Henry invited 
her to dinner at his house. She came in a neat dark dress, 
with some attempt at an arrangement of hair— 
awkward, depressed, half ashamed of herself and fright¬ 
ened. He messed a drink on her, and it seemed to 
allay part of her uneasiness. His quiet, attentive manner 
helped. Rain was falling and the wind blew, and his at¬ 
tractive living room, wood binning in the fireplace, was a 
oozy haven. 

“With no disrespect intended,” she said, “I’m not here of 
my own free will, Doctor. Houey insisted. I couldn’t get 
out of it.” 

“I’m glad, Benny.” 

“Honest, I’m not. Don’t get sore,” 

“I won’t,” he said, and smiled. 

“He thinks I’m getting run-down. It isn’t that. I’m blue. 
His condition worries me, and I can’t tell him.” 

“Why does it worry you?” 

“Well, he’s so quiet. He isn’t always having new ideas 
and talking wildly. He doesn’t write reams of stuff the way 
he did. Some days he just sits and reads—that’s easy for 
him, of course, with the glasses. His swimming and exer¬ 
cising have been cut down to almost nothing. Doctor, he’s 
just a pale reproduction of what he was. We’ve taken the 
spirit out of him. He’s only-” 

“A sane old man?” 

“Yes,” Benny said, and regarded Henry sadly. “He may 
have been old in body before, but now he’s old in spirit. I 
feel guilty.” 

“You shouldn’t. He had the choice of accepting the in- 
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evitable and adjusting to it, or having his life end. Would 
you rather have a memory in bright colors or a pallid copy 
of your husband?” 

“Oh, I want him living, but-” 

“I admit I shared your apprehensions,” Henry said, 
“when I first saw how we had tamed him. No less than 
you, I worried that we might have robbed him of his fire 
and excuse for existing. It even occurred to me that he 
could have been better off dead. When I thought it over, 
drought I realized what was going to happen and that we 
would have no reason for self-reproaches—you and I, Ben¬ 
ny, the architects of the new Houey.” He smiled at her 
again, and she reacted gratefully to the implied intimacy. 

“What’s going to happen, Doctor?” 

“The happiest end he could have, stretched out, I hope, 
over many years yet; the exact conclusion he would desire 
if he were capable of putting it into words this early. To 
this generation he is a freak, his earlier works and services 
forgotten because of his eccentricities. He’s more or less of 
a joke, one perpetuated by odd habits and careless, facile 
writing. But that is going to stop. Houey will be taken 
seriously and his career evaluated when he is no longer a 
public clown. He’ll be judged on the serious things he has 
done, not the latest of his stunts. Appreciations and honors 
will come his way. They’ll bring him the happiness nothing 
else could.” 

“Do you really believe that?” Benny asked. 

“Word of honor. I consider you my friend and fellow 
conspirator, and I wouldn’t lie to you.” 

She sighed. “I do hope you’re right, and you know how I 
respect your judgment. The poor old guy . . . he’s worked 
awfully hard. He could use a few kind words before it’s too 
late.” 

Some of the weight of her unease had been lifted, and 
she welcomed the advent of Nils Nordine carrying a heavy 
tray with two meals spread on it, shielded from the rain 
under an umbrella held by Tiny. They arranged the 
dining room table, Tiny lit candles, and Nils held the 
chairs for the guest and the doctor. 

“Thank you very much,” Henry said. “Come back in an 
hour, please.” 

Benny ate adequately and was complimentary about 
Helge’s swiss steak. The coffee pleased her. With a second 
cup, Henry served her a glass of brandy. Color heighten¬ 
ing, she lost much of her self-consciousness. 
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The subject of The Great Game of Life arose. It was 
finished and in the process of printing and binding. 

“Has Houey kept his word about the things I removed?* 
Henry asked. 

“Yes. But it broke him down to have to knuckle under. 
Nobody else has ever done that to him.’* 

“He needed the discipline. I’m going to see a copy and 
pass on it, am I not, before it goes out?’ 

She nodded. “But you don’t have to. I protected your in¬ 
terests.” 

“Benny, why are you so kind to me?” 

Avoiding his eyes, looking down awkwardly, she said, “I 
don’t know ... I like and admire you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Will you be kind to me too, Doctor?’ 

He laughed. “You won’t believe it, but I want to be kind 
to everyone. And especially to you.” 

“Then don’t give me the treatment. Let’s tell Houey I’ve 
had it and-” 

“But, Benny-” 

“I know what you’re going to say. You can make a little 
cut cm my leg to fool him.” 

“Don’t you trust me?’ he said. 

“Yes, I trust you. Please don’t think I-” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Not much. That isn’t it-” 

“What is it?’ 

‘Tm not young,” she said dully. “I suppose I never was 
young, actually. I’ve never been attractive or happy, and 
now Pm fat and dowdy. People don’t notice me. I’m good 
for working, that’s all. I gave up long ago on myself. 
What’s the sense of trying to improve what isn’t there?’ 

“Perhaps it’s been there all the while, hidden away. If so, 
as your friend. I’d have to treat you, wouldn’t I?’ 

‘Tm hopeless. I have no confidence.” 

“m give you confidence,” he said. “The kind I have in 
you—from what Tm sure I see underneath, beyond your 
view.” 

“It Won’t help to flatter me, Doctor. I know what I am.” 

“But not what you can be. Or how foolish you are to 
waste the only life you have.” 

Tiny and Nils returned and gathered up the remains of 
the meal. “Will that be all. Doctor?” Tiny said. 

“No, stay a moment,” he replied, “Nils won’t mind get¬ 
ting a bit wet.” 
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“No, sir,” Nils said. “Goodnight, Doctor.” 

Ushering him out, Tiny turned to Henry. “Yes, Doctor?” 

‘Tm going to examine Mrs. Hailing in privacy here. 
Take her in my bedroom and help her undress. Nurse.” 

Benny exhibited astonishment and fright. She opened 
her mouth to protest, but the stolid Tiny took her arm. 
“Come on, Mrs. Hailing,” she said. 

A stunned captive, Benny was led away. Henry threw his 
cigarette in the fire, flexed his hands, and grinned to him¬ 
self. When Tiny rejoined him, she said, “What shall I bring 
from the dispensary. Doctor?” 

“Nothing. You may go. Goodnight.” 

Her astonishment exceeded Benny’s and satisfied his an¬ 
ticipation; better yet, it was another shrewd blow to a rela¬ 
tionship he meant to alter with finality. The surprise in 
Tiny’s face was supplanted by unbelief, outrage and anger. 
Helpless for an instant, she did not move. “Goodnight,” he 
repeated. 

“Goodnight, Doctor,” die said, and left. 

He strolled into the bedroom. Benny was standing in a 
comer, partially turned, a forearm protectively across her 
bosom, a hand over her pubis. Her cheeks were pale. He 
sat in a chair and gazed at her amiably. 

“Turn completely around,” he commanded. “Slowly. 
Drop your hands to your sides.” 

She complied, nearly stumbling in the movement. Her 
breasts sagged, she had too thick a waist and legs, and her 
hips were fat and flabby. But underneath, he thought, the 
other woman waited to emerge. The years, less than her 
poorly clothed appearance had suggested, were not irrevers¬ 
ible; it was her attitude which condemned her. 

“You haven’t arrived at the menopause, have you?” he 
said. 

“No ... I hate to have anybody see me like this.” 

“It’s necessary. Benny, have you ever enjoyed making 
love? For love’s sake alone? For the sake of sensations? 
Have you had the feeling of liberation it gives one?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “No ... I don’t think so.” 

“Did you have lovers before Houey?” 

“No.” 

“Never a young and ardent lover?” 

“No. I didn’t have time, nobody wanted me ...” 

“Do you have orgasms?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“How often?” 
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“Well, sometimes.” She was silent, and finally added: 
“With myself. But I stopped that.” 

“Houey is a hurried man, isn’t he?” Henry said. “Hasty 
in everything. He doesn’t take long, does he, or approach 
you as often as he alleges?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t make demands on him—or think of the 
lovers you missed, or of having another lover now?” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t! I’d be ashamed and despise 
myself- 

“Come here to me.” 

“Doctor, I can’t-” 

“Come here.” 

She came up to him, head craned away. He pressed her 
breasts and flanks, and put gentle, caressive, perceptive 
fingers on and in her cunnus. She started and gasped. 

“I don’t like this examination,” die whispered. 

“You will. Tm going to restore you, Benny, and give you 
a diet and exercises—and when you go home you must 
have new clothing and a hairdresser. You must obey me 
faithfully. Haw I your promise?” 

“I—I can’t-” 

“You can. Give me your word. You’re going to become 
a different woman, even as Houey is a different man.” 

“I... promise. But, Doctor, don’t-” 

He arose and kissed her mouth and neck and breasts, and 
his hand went on with the preparation. She could not 
speak and trembled in his grasp. He took her to the bed 
and put her upon it, turned off the light, and removed his 
clothes. 

“Beauty is in the eye of the beholder,” he said, “You’re 
beautiful.” 

Her eyes were tight shut. She opened to him in silence, 
starting to move instinctively. He proceeded very slowly. 
The difficulty was in her accepting and holding him. Her 
climax came as he fully engaged his penis, enlarging her 
mightily. He did not spare her then, and she rewarded him 
again. Without relinquishing her, seeking an easier posi¬ 
tion, changing her posture and instructing her, he waited. 
Then he began to stroke her at variance, inducing a painful 
ecstasy, and she told him when she was rat (the threshold 
and keened at her own and his extended release. 

“Don’t get up,” he said, and withdrew. “Sleep. When 
you wake you’ll wake with me in you. But understand: no 
thinking of this afterward, no self-recrimination, nothing 
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except that you have done what you should have done and 
had to do—and given me joy. There is only this moment 
and our bodies and how they can serve us, and what is to 
come or how we explain or apologize for it is of no conse¬ 
quence. We’re in the dark, we’re blind, we feel the great 
moment. We belong to each other for the moment. The 
rest doesn’t matter.” 

Benny dept in the crook of his arm, her lips on his 
chest, a leg thrust between his legs and her vulva touching 
his thigh. 


33 


David prepared a publication day for Houston Halling’s 
book with care. He intended it to be nothing less than a 
prime event. 

In advance, he extracted funds from the hard-pressed 
Frank, added much of the payments made to him for ser¬ 
vices, and used part of his brief wealth to hire Ed Walgren, 
a publicity man of his acquaintance in New York, to em¬ 
bark on a modest campaign on the East Coast. Gad Briton, 
financed again, guided Henry in the recording of radio 
messages recommending The Great Game of Life mid 
bought newspaper and magazine advertising. David pro¬ 
cured interviews for Houey and the doctor and issued daily 
releases, many of which found an outlet Employing a 
familiar device, he gave advance copies of the book to a 
sociologist and a hellfire-and-brimstone preacher; the so¬ 
ciologist publicly hailed Dr. Brulard as a potential benefac¬ 
tor of humanity, and the preacher compared him to an 
Antichrist. Other pundits took up cudgels pro and con and 
were given a hearing. 

Reviewers had to be courted, for many of the most 
influential of them had either given up Hailing as a bad job 
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or decided his softbound volumes were beneath their 
notice. David and Walgren deluged them with information 
and appeals. Nor was the prestige of immediate and heavy 
sales forgotten. Walgren’s agents bought copies at selected 
bookstores in various cities, and David pursued the same 
tactic in the Western regions; all these volumes were sent 
to the clinic, where Frank added them to the booklets 
mailed to people who had made inquiries. 

The crowning event was a joint press conference featur¬ 
ing Henry and Houey. To secure an important turnout, 
David chose a downtown hotel and stocked a spacious 
wedding suite with whiskey, gin and a buffet lunch. All 
the local newspapers dispatched representatives, the wire- 
service men came, columnists, special writers, magazine 
correspondents, and the Hollywood press. 

Displaying an admirable poise, Houey answered every 
questioner without ducking or digressing. David saw at 
once that they liked the old boy. And he had stopped being 
a tired jest from another age—curiously, revitalization had 
given him a fine new charisma, promise indeed of its 
ability to confer a degree of youthfulness and a fresh 
presence. 

“I am aware that in former years I have been called a 
fanatic and gullible,” he admitted. “Possibly that makes me 
suspect in espousing the discoveries of Dr. Brulard. Well, I 
ask you to give me another hearing.” 

Henry, who had deferred to Houey at the start, saying, 
“The importance of this meeting is not in what I have to 
say, but in what Mr. Hailing has to say about me,” said (in 
a statement David had drafted): “We’re by no means in¬ 
fallible at the clinic. I wish I could give assurance that I 
have attained a means of putting off old age and cu ring 
certain diseases. I can’t. The human body and mind are 
wondrous and strange, and so are the immutable laws of 
nature we seek to decipher. I have come upon some impor¬ 
tant things—of that I am convinced—but they are merely 
bits and pieces in the great scheme of medical knowledge. 
Someday the key to health and longevity will be com¬ 
monplace, the possession of every doctor, but that cer¬ 
tainty is of no consolation to the aging man and woman of 
today—they have to accept what is offered them, however 
limited and faulty, and leave the ultimate to posterity.” 

They were impressed by him. He had adapted smoothly 
to the role David had suggested, that of the beleaguered 
humanitarian scientist, presenting his system almost un- 
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willingly—or perhaps he was that man. At least he was 
near enough to him to convey credibility. The inevitable 
query, for which he and David had prepared, was not long 
in coming: the secret means developed to inhib it stasis, and 
how not revealing it jibed with medical idealism. 

Henry smiled. “It is not quite the secret you think. Mr. 
Hailing knows the details, and he had the option of putting 
or not putting them in his book. He chose to withhold the 
information and advised me to do the same.” 

“That is true,” Houey said proudly. "Dr. Brulard is an 
independent investigator. A man of his insight and attain¬ 
ments prefers to Work alone, and unless he capitalizes on 
revitalization for the present, he cannot afford to continue 
his research. Therefore I have urged him to persevere until 
he has done all he can. He owes it to humanity.” 

“There wasn’t a dry eye in the house,” Betsy said later. 
“And, friends, we have to remember Doctor is hung like 
Hercules, as far as I can determine, and deserves our sup¬ 
port. That boy could revitalize any right-thinking woman.” 

“You’re sure you’re not holding out on us, baby?” a 
reporter asked. 

“I wish I was,” she said. “Sometimes I dream of getting 
hit by that thing.” 

It got worse before it got better. The December Syn¬ 
drome was dubbed “a cock and balls story.” Somebody 
called Henry “the Gautama of the Gonads.” David didn’t 
escape: he was “the private relations counsel.” 

But Henry had the last word. A wire-service man 
wanted him to describe his treatment in one sentence. 

“A pain in the ass,” Henry replied, and wen their hearts. 

Newspapers, magazines and radio took notice of The 
Great Game of life and Dr. Brulard and his clinic. The 
December Syndrome became common currency and 
revitalization a familiar term. With Walgren’s help the 
notoriety was not restricted to California and became more 
than another weedy Western manifestation subject to quick 
blight. Unlike David’s first attempt, this drive, sustained by 
Honey’s book, had staying power. It was susceptible, in the 
opinion of Walgren, to being “hypoed” by a few stunts. Al¬ 
though tempted, David had to desist; once again the 
money was gone. 

Enemies sprang up, especially in the medical profession, 
editorials damned the latest evidence of mania among the 
California lotus eaters, and comedians made jokes about 
injections and the reawakening of elderly libidos. Moralists 
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inveighed against a fresh sign of the weakening fibers of 
civilization and uniformly recalled the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire. A famous Viennese gland specialist ar¬ 
rived in New York, heard the Brulard theories, and stated 
that the whole affair of the December Syndrome was pre¬ 
posterous. From London a prominent endocrinologist for¬ 
warded word that Dr. Brulard was simply extending the 
scope of investigations long since disproven. hi San Fran¬ 
cisco virtuous journalists thought revitalization might be 
dangerous and demanded an investigation of the clinic by 
the state medical board. As always, simple souls dashed off 
letters to the papers commending submission to God’s laws 
and the decent virtues of aging and dying and being 
received into heaven. But David suspected opposition 
helped no less than concurrence, and possibly more. 

He sent a copy to Guerdrich, and telephoned to learn his 
reaction. “I don’t read books,” Sam said. “You know that. 
Somebody in the story department here made a synopsis 
and I took a look. I had an idea. Maybe there’s a movie in 
Brulard’s life. I might want to negotiate with him, through 
you, for the rights.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“I got first refusal, understand? I put him where he is.” 

“Yes, Sam. You ought to star him as himself.” 

“Very funny, you smart prick. Who ever told you you 
could cast pictures?” Then magnanimity invaded Sam’s 
voice. “Look, you’ve done a fair job on him. Just what I 
had in mind. I’m going to have something for you pretty 
soon.” 

“Thank you. I could use a little more action.” 

“I said he was box office. He will be, I never miss. And I 
like a guy like you that can follow orders. Get my money 
out of the bastard as soon as you can.” 

“Yes, Sam. Are you planning further contributions to 
the benefit of m ankin d?” 

“Not unless I can fuck the dame ahead of the deal. Get 
off the line!” 

“Yes, dear, kind, flattering Mr. Guerd-” David put 

down the phone; he was talking to a dead connection. 

One morning David was summoned to Alfred Baggs’s 
residence. A houseman took him upstairs to a bedroom 
where the publisher lay surrounded by piles of newspapers 
and books. His gunmetal eyes had a faint glow in them, and 
he waved to a chair. David wondered whether a call to 
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fairy-tale princedom awaited him and experienced mixed 
feelings. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning,” |Jaggs said. “Have you noticed any 
diminution in your—activities—with the passage of 
months?” 

“No, sir. I suppose you mean the Brulard treatment. 
Why?” 

“This is confidential.” 

“Yes, sir,” David said. 

“I have met an attractive widow who seems el¬ 
igible—and possible. Not for marriage, mind you. If any¬ 
thing occurs, I don’t want to be embarrassed.” 

David smiled. “Don’t you have manifestations, Mr. 
Baggs?” 

‘^Occasionally, I don’t encourage them. And there has to 
be more than a manifestation.” 

“Couldn’t you investigate one of them yourself?” 

Sitting up higher, Baggs pulled his dressing gown tight. 
“I could not. You are given to deplorable lapses of taste. 
Mills.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“I’ve read Great Game. Astonishingly literate, brief and 
convincing. Did you engineer it?” 

“Part of it.” 

“How did you manage to extract that from a senile ex¬ 
hibitionist?” 

“Well, it’s more Brulard’s work than mine,” David said. 
“He took a firm grip on the old fellow and forced him to 
toe the line. The book was edited by him. He’s changed a 
lot of Houey’s bad habits.” 

“You disappoint me. I thought you would claim all the 
credit.” 

“I can’t, sir.” 

“Nevertheless,” Baggs said, “you’ve performed nicely. I 
admit to being impressed. What do you think of that?” 

“Pm more moved by your other plans, sir.” 

“You’re simultaneously insolent and a bootlicker. An 
ingenious combination,” Baggs smiled wintrily. “We have a 
sponsor for Brulard’s radio program, which means he will 
be permitted a wider latitude in advertising himself on the 
show. All of his proceeds above costs must go toward pay¬ 
ing off the loan you received from me. I trust you’ll point 
out the justice of the procedure to him'.” 
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“Certainly. I don’t want to stay in debt to you.” 

“I think your indebtedness to me will increase later on,” 
Baggs said. “I’ve given you consideration. Thank you for 
coming, David.” 

“You’re welcome, sir,” David said, his words tinged With 
disappointment. “Goodbye.” 


David reached Amy Hogan at her home number. “You 
are a hard woman to find, Mrs. Hogan. I’m David Mills, 
and I’ve tried for several days, off and on, to talk to you.” 

“I was away in Santa Barbara on a deal, Mr. Mills.” 

“A good one, I hope. Did it come off?” 

“No. Fell through.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Fm sure you are,” Amy said. 

“I fear I was rude to you in San Pat. I won’t repeat 
that.” 

“You won’t have the opportunity.” 

Allowing a silence to fall on the line, David waited. It 
was Amy who ended the impasse. “Well, Mr. Mills? Shall I 
hang up?” 

“I was giving you time to blow off the steam. When I 
was unpleasant to you that day, I admired your calm. Now 
you seem more feminine. That’s comforting.” 

“Is it? What do you want?” 

“Dr. Brulard says he owes you money. He ordered me to 
settle his account.” 

“Oh ... for my clothing.” 

“Clothing?” David said. 

“He didn’t explain, then? One night he tore my dress 
off.” 

David laughed. “You have a direct manner, don’t you? 
That doesn’t sound like Doctor.” 

“And my underwear. And he hurt my shoulder.” 

“Tell me the rest.” 

“That’s all.” 

“It’s not enough, Hogan.” 

“Not for the whore you called me,” Amy said. 

“I apologize. Can you come see me, or put a bill in the 
mail?” 

“Gee, I wish I could. I’d decided not to accept anything 
from Brulard, but I’m absolutely flat broke. Business has 
been horribly slow, and December is never any good with 
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the holidays coming. I don’t mind not eating, but I think 
they’re going to turn off the gas and water and phone.” 

“What about the lights?” 

“I paid the power company a few days ago.” 

“Look,” David said, “get in your car and-” 

“I can’t. The battery is gone; I barely got back from 
Santa Barbara. Everything happens at once.” 

“This is an emergency. I’ll be over inside of an hour. 
Tell me how to go.” 

Amy instructed him. On the way he stopped at his 
branch bank and cashed a check. Her house surprised him. 
She sat on the front steps, chin cupped in her hands, wear¬ 
ing a faded, baggy flannel skirt and nondescript blouse and 
weathered brogues, her glasses on. 

“I was going to garden,” she said, “but fresh air and ex¬ 
ercise makes me too hungry.” 

He thought she was charming without makeup, hair un¬ 
tidy, rather peering at him through the lenses; quite unlik e 
the woman he had met in San Pat. And anyone who con¬ 
trived to cheat Sam Guerdrich merited his respect. She took 
him into the house. 

“Too bad you’re busted,” he said. “But it’s a common 
complaint.” 

She shrugged. “My problem. Would you like a cup of 
coffee?" 

“Only if you feel you can afford it.” 

“I have a big can half full.” 

They went in the kitchen and he sat at the kitchen table. 
She brewed the coffee, filled the cups, opened a package of 
cookies, and joined him. “The cookies are old and stale,” 
she said, “but better than nothing.” 

“You are the one woman I’ve met,” he said, “who has a 
male matter-of-factness.” 

“It’s not male. Tm sick of pretending.” 

“But you do pretend a little. You’ve swindled Sam. He’s 
complaining.” 

“Only because he’s dreadful. Brulard has nothing to 
complain of.” 

“I hope you don’t mind my asking .,. Why, Hogan?” 

She looked at him, half moved to anger. “I wanted to 
with him. And I haven’t wanted to since. What business is 
it of yours?” 

“Well, I suppose for the reason that I have been 
mistaken about you. Or prurient curiosity. Or that I like to 
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hear someone occasionally tell the truth. Or to make con¬ 
versation.” 

“You mean you believe me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wonderful,” she said. “We’re straightened out, Mr. 
Mills. We can give up discussing my virtue, which seems to 
interest the whole world. I am not very virtuous. I don’t 
give a damn. Neither should you. Neither should anybody 
else. Agreed?” 

“Agreed.” 

She grinned. “Brulard, who has no more morals than a 
tomcat, worries about mine. He objects to the idea of my 
satisfying Sam. That’s why he ruined my dress. I told him I 
had been with Sam to get rid of him and hurt his pride, 
and he stripped me to make sure in his medical way.” 

“You amaze me. Doctor that concerned?” 

“He was concerned. He stamped out, but he came back. 
How else can I entertain your nasty mind, Mr. Mills?” 

“It is nasty, isn’t it? By telling me how you could bear to 
renounce the great lover.” 

“He is a great lover. In bed. While it lasts. He has to 
prove himself, to have slaves fawning on him—a harem 
would suit his style. But I’m a great lover, too, and-” 

“Are you?” 

They laughed simultaneously, and Amy shook her head 
in slight disgust at herself and everything else. She had 
eaten four cookies, and she had another. 

“I don’t believe in it,” she said. “At least, nothing but 
the kind in the movies. You see, I’m not very bright. The 
physical kind of loving always becomes tiresome and you 
have to change partners to have any fun. A woman can 
manage that just so many times unless she’s Catherine of 
Russia or terribly rich. You always end up married no 
matter how you start, married or not” 

“I’ve come to that conclusion.” 

“There has to be something else.” 

“Why?” David asked. 

“I have no idea . . . Oh, one more thing. Brulard has 
said I’m a liar. It’s true. Since I made him sore he’s refused 
to make a pass at me. I think two or more times I’ve tried 
to get him to sleep with me—partly to apologize for the in¬ 
sult of attempting to drop him and partly because I wanted 
him again. But he won’t. I like him, and that’s all, and 
that’s not enough. I’m supposed to come crawling to him, 
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to be his alone for a little while until he’s tired of it. I 
wouldn’t consider that. Still, he’s not going to quit. If I’m 
around him a great deal longer, I imagine I’ll try to kill 
him .” 

“Don’t do that, Hogan.” 

“Wait. Another thing. I owe him a half a million 
dollars.” 

“Nothing would surprise me now.” 

Amy described the miniature golf game and Henry’s 
crushing victory and his essential compassion and 
kindness. “He’s incredible,” she said. “He has visions and 
illusions. I’m an illusion to him . He’s nice. Terrible. A nut. 
Not like the rest of us at all.” 

“Exactly. A genius. You have to consider that.” 

“Yes. I’m convinced I lost because I had the curse.” 

T mig hin g , with Amy echoing his laughter, David said, 
“I’m beginning to understand why Doctor won’t quit and 
Sam is disconsolate.” 

“What is this ‘Doctor’ business? Is he the only doctor in 
the world?” 

“For us, I guess. That’s what his nurse calls him. It’s 
become a universal habit at the clinic.” 

She got up to pour more coffee. “Oh, yes. The fat one. I 
think he sleeps with her. I couldn’t care less. He doesn’t 
have any ordinary feelings, but still he’s warmhearted.” 

“He fascinates me as he does you. I suspect he may have 
an extra dimension to him, unlike ordinary folk of our 
brand.” 

“That nurse, do you think she ever smiles when he calls 
her sweetheart and tells her a joke and gets into her bed?” 

“Doctor never tells jokes.” 

“That’s right.” Amy said, and stopped to reflect. “He 
hasn’t a sense of humor. He’s deadly serious and never 
really happy.” 

“Perhaps that’s where he differs from the ordinary.” 

“Yes. Perhaps . . . How dull.” 

“Well, you’re not dull,” David said. “You’re an enter¬ 
taining sort, Hogan. How much do I owe you?” 

She frowned. “I’m not very happy about this. I deserved 
what happened to me . , . But I’m so flat. If I could sew I 
could repair some of the underthings. Let’s see. Thirty 
dollars?” 

“That was a new dress, very expensive. Your underwear 
was silk and totally destroyed.” He reached in his pocket 
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and counted out the money. “I’ll settle for a hundred 
dollars. Doctor can either easily afford it or it won’t matter 
when he goes over the dam.” 

“Gee. Thanks!" 

“There is the matter of the work you did for him. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Hadn’t you better accept it?” 

“No,” she said. “I turned that down. I’m not a paid 
whore—they don’t dismiss me with money." 

“Ah? Hogan, although you aren’t aware of it, I’m a 
fairy-tale prince in disguise. Anyway, I might be. 
Sometimes I wave a wand or a pen and grant wishes. 
What’s more, I’m temporarily flush. Christmas is coming. 
If you had a favorite wish, Are most you could ask, what 
would it be?" 

She stared at him. “I don’t have a wish.” 

“Think of one. I don’t say it’ll be granted." 

“Mine wouldn’t. I’m divorced. I have a child. I’d like to 
go back to New York for the holidays. They might let me 
visit my daughter if I promised to keep my mouth shut. 
My ex-husband hasn’t quite got a heart of solid marble.” 
She made a face. “Isn’t that revolting? Like the old movies 
I saw as a kid. I ought to have a shawl over my head and 
be standing outside the lighted window in the cold. But it’s 
true. My family might even take me in and help me.” 

Producing a checkbook, David wrote a check, tore it 
out, and slid it across the table to her. “Enough? It has to 
be. It’s all I’m good for.” 

She looked at it and wetted her lips. “Five hundred 
dollars? Why?” 

“Who can say?” he said. “Because you don’t give a 

damn about your virtue, and I don’t give a damn either_ 

about something or other. Would it be money? Because 
we’re friends, and you can put the bite on a friend in a time 
of need. Because I’m Haroun al Raschid and you’ve amused 
me.” 

“I—I don’t think so.” 

“Do you see any strings attached?” 

“No-o.” 

“I’m not a great lover. Often I’m disgusted with myself, 
and Fm afraid I ought to go see a psychiatrist again. Once 
I was in love with my mother.” 

She gazed at him searchingly and bit her lip. 

“You can pay it off if you live long enough,” he said, 
and got up. 

She followed him along the hall to the front door. When 
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he opened it, sunlight sparkled on the tears in her green 
eyes. “I don’t know what to say,” she said. 

“What the hell,” he said, and smiled. “Say Merry 
Christmas. Everyone should have a present, even in a de¬ 
pression.” 

“Merry Christmas, Mr. Mills,” she said. 
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Gad Briton gave a New Year’s Eve party at his rambling, 
multilevel, many-roomed house in the Hollywood Hills. 
White paint was peeling in strips from die outside stucco, 
cleaning had been neglected, furnishings were trashy and 
worn, and some of the plumbing leaked or didn’t wo-k. 
Narrow staircases led to a bewildering variety of rooms 
and terraces, many of them littered with discarded and 
forgotten domestic objects and leaves and the droppings of 
small rodents. In better times, the place, at the end of a 
narrow road and on a projecting height, was reputed to 
have been a bagnio. The view of the city below, sparkling 
and alight from the mountains to the sea, was magnificent. 

Gad’s party, heavily attended by advertising, radio, 
movie and executive types, as well as race-track touts, 
gamblers from the nearby Strip, journalists, pimps, small¬ 
time gangsters, prostitutes, commercial artists, a few 
homosexuals, two lugubrious English actors and a leaven¬ 
ing of completely unidentifiable people who seemed respect¬ 
able and bewildered and glad of the opportunity to have 
free drinks and food, was high, wide, uproarious and, con¬ 
fusing. 

Guests came and went, and even returned in the dawn 
hours, and half of them were u nkn own to the other half; 
but fraternizing was quick and easy. A group of collegians 
in rented, ill-fitting dinner jackets beat drums and blew 
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saxophones, competing with radios playing dance music in 
Eastern cities where 1932 had arrived earlier. The supper 
was indifferent and soon exhausted, but the kitchen and 
service area were stocked with cases of champagne, gin 
and whiskey, all of curious origin. Blocks of ice reposing in 
washtubs and buckets were chipped up five pounds at a 
time. An old hand at entertaining his peers, Gad knew how 
to please them. 

There were good-looking girls in sheath gowns, without 
brassieres, wearing the air of those waiting for the world to 
come to an end. Their escorts arrived drunk or promptly 
got that way. Yet a certain spirit of hope prevailed. They 
were bidding goodbye to the worst goddamned year in 
history. The new one had to be better. 

Conversations were disordered. Women cried. Guests 
were sick pnblidy and privately. Several fistfights were, 
stopped or allowed to come to bloody conclusions. An 
inert body lay under the grand piano in the living room, 
and others decorated sofas. A girl permitted her breasts to 
be exposed by her overheated swain. Couples retired to 
rooms and locked the doors. An emotional man telephoned 
his father in Cleveland and could not hear a word in the 
tiproar. At the stroke of midnight toasts were drunk and 
glasses smashed in the fireplace by some, and everybody 
kissed everybody else amidst tears. 

Police came by, recited the neighbors’ annual com¬ 
plaints, had drinks, and drove off. 

Henry was a late arrival; he had driven up by night from 
San Patricio and had become lost in the process. His misad¬ 
venture made him regret having left the country. 

Two weeks earlier he had called Amy to suggest they at¬ 
tend the Briton party together, and she had turned him 
down. She was going to New York for the holidays. “Well, 
please come back,” he said. “Remember we have to settle 
our differences.” 

“As far as I’m concerned we’ve settled them. Doctor.” 

“Do you need money?” 

“No thank you.” 

He said lightly, “Don’t spare my feelings. Has Mr. Guer- 
drich been contented and expressed his gratitude with a 
present?” 

“I wish I could say he has,” Amy said. “But he hasn’t 
Why don’t you forget it? And me. Goodbye.” 

Only the boredom of remaining alone at the clinic- dur- 
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ing the customary holiday lull brought Henry to Los 
Angeles. Frank was away in San Diego, renewing 
friendships and trade contacts, and touched and enriched 
by a substantial year-end bonus, Tiny had gone to visit 
relatives in Chicago. 

Gad Briton greeted Henry. He was more than a little 
drunk. ‘Tve been waiting for you. Doctor. Welcome to the 
destruction of Carthage. We’re probably going to need your 
professional services before the night is over.” 

“It looks like it,” Henry said, 

“This is an occasion for the revitalized, I can tell you. 
There’s an acre of vibrant pussy in the joint. Are you 
alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Splendid. Do you like them conventional or esoteric? I 
can recommend one dame who plays it like a flute and 
somehow contrives to come when you do, absolutely 
unassisted. She’s the darling of Hollywood. Her fee is on 
me. I’m your genial host.” 

“Not at the moment, thanks. I’d prefer a drink.” 

Gad introduced Henry to some of his guests. The doctor 
excited curiosity and even awe (everyone appeared to have 
heard of him), but he wasn’t interested. He inquired for 
David, who was supposed to be present. 

“He’s around,” Gad said. “Somewhere. Loaded to the 
plimsoll mark.” 

“Not David!” 

“But yes. Facing another year seems to have knocked 
the props from under him.” 

“I should take him in hand,” Henry said. 

“I wouldn’t He’s in a snit, and his secretary- 
concubine—the skinny one. Little Orphan Annie—is with 
him. They’re having a fight. Let me find you a broad. Doc¬ 
tor.” 

Gad signaled an unattached girl in a bead-fringed cock¬ 
tail dress and long white kid gloves. She had heard Dr. 
Brulard on radio and spouted admiration. On the pretext 
of replenishing her brandy and soda, he ditched her and 
went in search of David. 

He discovered him standing on a balcony outside with 
Ann, braced against a railing. She was flushed, sober, 
angered and nervous. “I’ve been looking all over for you,” 
Henry said. “Happy New Year.” 

“And Happy New Year to you. Doctor," David replied, 
extending a wavering hand for Henry to shake. He in- 
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dicated Ann, quirking a shoulder. “You know Mrs. 
Green.” 

“Of course,” Henry said. “How are you, my dear?” 

“Happy New Year,” Ann said. “I think I’ll get a drink.” 

She left them, and Henry looked at David, who blinked 
at him and inhaled deeply. “You’re smashed,” Henry said 

“I am that. Doctor.” 

“Is it the occasion, or something else?” 

David gulped more air. “Oh, you know my problem. 
Ann and I have been having an affair. Ever since you 
revitalized me ...” 

“And now the affair is coming to an end. They always 
do.” 

“I don’t know . . . I’m willing to marry her if she gets a 
divorce. I owe her that.” 

Henry laughed 

“I’m not like you,” David said. “I’ve got a naggin g sense 
of obligation—an impulse to put things together. I farced 
this on her. She’s in love with me. It’s not her fault” 

“You’re an idiot. Marry her? When you’re tired of her 
and she’s tired of you?” 

“We have to work together! She’ll never find another 
job. And how can we keep on after we’ve been—— 

“Get rid of her,” Henry said. “I’ll employ her, or Gad 
can. Pay her off—I can advance you the money.” 

“You don’t understand. We’re happy together, more or 
less. She’s been marvelous to me, before and since. But her 
conscience bothers her. She has a husband in a sanitari um. 
Nervous breakdown. I can’t remember if I told you about 

“That’s an excuse.” 

“No, it isn’t. She feels she’s betrayed him. The poor devil 
isn’t improving and depends cm her, and she has failed him 
according to her lights. She thinks she’s no better than a 
whore. And since me, she doesn’t care for him any more. 
That’s the worst of all for her.” David pushed himself 
upright. “I need a drink.” 

“Wait a minute. Finish the conversation.” 

“The fact is,” David said, sagging back, “you’re the 
cause of our quarrel. Indirectly.” 

“Amir 

“At the beginning of the affair I suggested die turn her 
husband over to you. I thought you could help him.” 

“Probably I could,” Henry said. 

“She was upset; I suppose that woke her conscience. 
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And then after she slept with me, she was in love with 
me—had been beforehand. She’d given up something, 
pushed herself over the cliff. Ann can only love one man, 
she wants it to stick—” 

“You remind me of a daytime radio serial.” 

"All right,” David said, and put a palm to his mouth and 
belched. “Have it your way, Doctor, We haven’t mentioned 
it since, but it’s lain in our minds. She’s gotten more and 
more depressed, and tonight in desperation I brought it up 
again. That provoked a hell of a fight between us. Now the 
situation is worse than ever. And I realize what’s the mat¬ 
ter with her. She doesn’t want him well because it would 
mean having him back—die wants me—and it’s tearing 
her apart. She has the guilt of a murderer. Besides, my 
recommending she take him to you makes her think I’m 
deliberately preparing die greased skids for her.” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“So help me,.. I’m not sure. I’m fond of her. Tm ready 
to do any thing for her ... I wish to God I was out of 
this—or had never got into it” 

“Tell me, do you still enjoy copulating with her?” 

“What’s the difference? Tm going to become a monk, 
Doctor.” 

Henry gripped his arm. “Come with me. I don’t want 
you f alling over the railing.” When they were inside, he 
pushed David in the direction of the center of the commo¬ 
tion, and said, “Finish the job you’ve started. I’ll take you 
home.” 

Then he stalked Ann. She was in a cubbyhole two levels 
down that contained tennis rackets, golf clubs, discarded 
window shutters, cans of automobile engine oil, and a 
rusty boy’s bicycle, behind a partially opened door. The 
sole article of furniture was an abandoned armless love 
seat, stuffing protruding, upon which she sat, holding a 
pint bottle of whiskey. She drank from it, and the powder 
on her cheeks bore the pits of fallen tears. 

“I hope I’m welcome,” he said, and closed the door. 

She held up the bottle dazedly. “They gave me this when 
I began crying. Like giving a baby his bottle. I don’t know 
why I cried. But I couldn’t stand the other people 

Sitting beside her, gently edging her over, he asked: 
“May I have a drink?” 

“Sure.” 

The bottle passed to his hand, and he drank; the stuff 
was frightful and had the sweet taste of the coloring 
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material which had been used to make the raw alcohol 
resemble scotch. He returned it, and Ann swallowed 
heroically and coughed. 

“David admitted you were having an argument,” Henry 
said. “I was sorry to hear of it” 

“He’s tired of me! Bored!” 

“Indeed he is.” 

She stared at him, Kps trembling. “Is that true?” 

“Quite true. Naturally he attempts to deny it, to you and 
to himself.” 

“I’m his mistress.” 

“I know,” he said. 

“I’ve got a husband who is sick-” 

“Yes.” 

“Could you help him. Doctor?” 

“I think; so.” 

“What am I going to do7” she demanded. 

“First you have to clear your mind of a lot of dead- 
wood,” be said. “Unless you do, nothing will change. 
You’ll go on as you are, making David miserable and 
adding to your own unhappiness.” 

“What deadwood?” 

“You must eliminate the sense of guilt—both as regards 
your husband and your lover. One failed you through no 
fault of his own, but still he failed a healthy, normal young 
woman. The other had to have you. You had to have him. 
It was merely a question of time and circumstance.” 

“Take a drink. Doctor.” 

“Thank you . . . Your husband deserves adequate treat¬ 
ment. Having him back with you means nothing; if you 
cannot resume where you left off, you can part from him 
after an interval or sleep again with another mam, if you 
find you are as fond of him as you once were, the marriage 
will be satisfactory—twice as interesting now you’ve had 
experience—and what he does or doesn’t learn not only 
won’t hurt him but will make him happier.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

“Pay attention to me,” Henry said. “You aren’t stupid, 
Ann. You have not been defiled. What you did was eat 
when you were hungry. It was good for you. But now you 
are going to spoil it by playing the heroine of a tragedy. 
You’re not in love with David and he’s cert ainl y not in 
love with you. Discarding your husband and mar rying 
David would be a dreadful mistake. You can’t afford such 
luxuries, and to escape your dilemma you have only to ad- 
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mit to yourself that you could not avoid a sexual ad¬ 
venture and have become as satiated as your partner. If 
you really loved David, had an honest passion for him, you 
wouldn’t for a moment consider going on with this torture 
of him. You’re simply being neurotic and selfish.” 

“You are full of hot air, Doctor!” 

“You’re a loose woman, Ann. AU fully sexed women are 
when the opportunity lies in wait. There is a feminine 
curiosity, and the parts bum. A few women are honest 
about it. Most are dishonest. You are dishonest.” 

“I ought to hard off and hit you,” Ann said. “You big 
bastard!” 

Sobs shook her. Taking away the bottle, he put it on the 
floor and cradled her head on his chest, turning her knees 
to the rear of the seat and extending her body. He spoke 
softly to her. With a forefinger he flicked tears from her 
cheekbones and kissed her. 

“I feel awful,” she said. 

His mouth lingered on hers. A hand crept inside her 
dress and cupped her breasts and gently pinched her 
swelling teats. She said, “No . . . that’s enough. You can’t 
do that... Somebody will walk in here ... David ...” 

The kissing silenced her. She wept as she welcomed his 
probing tongue. Sliding her partly off his knees, he 
smoothly stretched and lowered the girdle her dimensions 
did not require. Slippers dropped on the floor. He 
disengaged garter clasps and pulled the rubberized garment 
over her feet. He lifted her up on his lap, turned her face 
to him, and spread her thighs. His hand ascertained that 
her vulva was open and mioist. She regarded him at close 
range, wide-eyed, tearful, breathing through her mouth, 
evidently racked by an intolerable curiosity, anticipation 
and lubricity. 

“We can’t lie on this thing,” he said, “and floors are un¬ 
comfortable. And we can’t delay, can we?” 

“No,” she said. 

“So you must help me. Put your mouth on mine and 
your elbows on my shoulders. My hands will be under your 
buttocks helping you to rise. Slide toward me and double 
your knees as I slip down. Have you done tins before?”' 

She shook her head. Opening his trousers, he uncovered 
his standing penis. Preparations were difficult. He en¬ 
couraged her, promising great pleasure. She sweated in her 
excitement and turned her head to breathe. At last she 
sank on him and was uplifted again and again and strug- 
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gled to effect his admittance. Her face twisted from pain 
and delight. Then she held him and was impaled and gave 
voice and bit his chin; he had to push her off. 

“It’s clear through me. ..” she said. 

He forced her to follow his directions. She rose and sank 
on him, groaning in the effort. Their Ups met He freed a 
hand to press her forward, to change the course of the 
flesh within. The movement maddened her. She tore her 
Ups away to cry, “Now, now, now, now!” 

His orgasm was commensurate with hers. He enjoyed all 
women. 


On the way upstairs, supporting Ann, Henry said: “Did 
you ever heard of a Greek and Roman god caUed 
Priapus?” 

“Yes,” she said. “His mother was Aphrodite. They used 
to put statues of him in front of houses or in gardens.” 

He glanced at her in surprise and grinned. “That’s right. 
He’s a god of fertiUty. I regard him as my patron saint.” 

“I believe you. He always had a big thing sticking out on 
him.” 

“The phalHc symbol—the sign of humanity. The one au¬ 
thentic sign. Don’t you now appreciate my words of 
wisdom more?” 

She peered anxiously into the mirror of her compact. 
“Look at me. How can I think? I once did research for 
an advertising agency and that’s how I heard of 
Priapus—some guy wanted a rundown on ancient deities 
when he was hunting for a product name—but I never 
thought I’d run right into him.” She gazed up at him. “Or 
him right into me ...” 

Laughing, he said, “He’s a humble Uttle god, not pretty, 
intended to amuse and to scare off birds and thieves. Just 
his phallus is impressive.” 

“I know,” she said, and the flush in her cheeks spread 
to her neck and shoulders. 

David was hard to find. “I wonder if he left?” Henry 
said. “I don’t like the idea of his driving a car in his condi¬ 
tion.” 

“I don’t much care,” Ann said. “I can barely walk.” 

Also absent was the host. One report had Gad passed 
out, another in bed with a girl, a third gone off in quest of 
a livelier party than his own. Giving up, Henry departed 
with Ann. David’s car still stood near die house, and he 
was stretched on the back seat asleep. Their voices and 
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prodding could do no more than elicit his squirming and 
mumbles. 

“Drive him home, Ann,” Henry said. “I’ll follow you 
and we’ll put him to bed.” 

At the apartment, he carried David upstairs and Ann 
unlocked the door. When they sat Mm down, he roused a 
bit and threatened to be sick. Smiling at them hlearily, he 
said: “Where am I? Among friends? What happened? 
Who Mt me?” 

“Hopeless,” Henry pronounced. “Bed rest is indicated.” 

Together he and Ann undressed him, and she turned 
discreetly away as Henry completely bared David and put 
on his pajamas. “I have to go home,” she said. “It’s going 
to be daylight pretty soon.” 

“Don’t you live here?” 

“Well, sometimes. Where are you going, Doctor?” 

“Nowhere,” he said. “I can’t. Someone has to clean my 
pants—I brought nothing with me.” 

“Oh. Til tiy. There’s cleaning fluid in the bathroom.” 

He stripped off his dinner coat and shirt and vest and 
trousers, and she retired with the trousers, looking tense 
and embarrassed. While she was gone, Henry located 
sheets, a spare blanket and pillow, and arranged a bed for 
David on die living room sofa. David watched him dully 
from the chair where he alternately dozed and talked. “I’m 
a goner,” he said. “What is left for me? I don’t care what 
happens. In the morning I’m going to join a holy order.” 

Tm glad to hear that,” Henry told him. “You must 
have a long, sound sleep. When you awaken, we’ll call the 
nearest monastery.” 

“No, no,” David said with asperity. “I’m going to live on 
a pillar of rock in the middle of the desert They send your 
food up to you in a basket. No women. No parties. No 
booze. No nothing. I’ll defecate over the side and never 
wash. I’ll be so happy!” 

Picking up David without effort, Henry laid him on the 
sofa. He looked down on him smilingly for a moment. As 
soon as his head was arranged on the pillow and the covers 
pulled up, David went to sleep. Henry smoothed his hair 
and straightened a leg that might cramp. Then he took off 
the rest of his own clothing and went into the bedroom to 
await Ann. Coming from the bathroom, she remarked, “I’ve 
done the best I could. They really ought to go to the 
cleaner’s—” She stopped and stared. 

“David’s asleep on the couch. Come to bed with me.” 
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Oh no! I can’t. Thank you. I have to go-” 

“See my godlike symbol, the erect phallus. Are you 
going to disappoint me?” 

“My God ... he’d wake up and find us. This is terriblel” 
“Maybe not. But isn’t it amusing?” 

“I can’t. I’m too tired .. .” 

“I want you to ride me again.” 

He approached her gently, embraced her, kissed her, and 
brought down her hand until it fastened on his penis. 

“I’m a loose woman,” she said. 
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David’s introduction to the New Year was painful, but 
Henry was standing by to quench his raging thirst and 
headache, and to give him a few swallows of medicinal 
brandy from the black case in his car to steady shaking 
hands and caved-in middle. He did not regret the absence of 
Ann. Henry said she had gone home after helping to put 
him to bed and that she was in a better mood. They pre¬ 
pared a huge breakfast and drank copious amounts of 
strong coffee, and David began to feel more sound of wind 
and limb. It was a relief for him to hear that Henry had 
persuaded Ann to send Harold to the clinic. 

“I went further,” Henry said, “and discussed your rela¬ 
tionship with her at length and frankly. She was willing to 
talk about it. Her attitude is not very different from yours.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She recognizes it can’t continue. I think after our 
friendly confessional period she’s resigned to having it 
end.” 

‘Tm stunned. How did you mana ge that?” 

“By talking common sense. Ann can only resolve her 
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problem by doing the utmost for her husband and then at 
least m akin g the gesture of faking him back. She can’t do 
that sensibly without breaking off with you. She sees the 
justice in such a decision. What happens afterward is up to 
her.” 

“You impress me down to my shoelaces, Henry,” David 
said. “You’re incomparable.” 

“Especially at solving problems brought on by careless 
fornication. Now give her a call. Reassure yourself and 
her.” 

David called Ann’s apartment. “How are you?” he 
asked. “You sound sleepy.” 

“You woke me.” 

“I’m sorry, but I had to apologize for last night.” 

“Eve never seen anybody drunker,” she said. 

“Yes, I was pretty badly off. I don’t know what got into 
me—you remember it almost never happens. Put my 
failure down to guilt. I shouldn’t have brought up the sub¬ 
ject of Hal going to Dr. Brulard-” 

“Is Doctor with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Didn’t he fell you I’m ready to take Hal to him?” 

“Yes,” David said. “But I don’t want to see you do any¬ 
thing rash. If I’m to blame——” 

“You’re not. It had to happen, and I’ve decided. We 
don’t ever need to talk about it again.” 

“Well, I only wanted to tell you I-” 

“Please.” 

“All right, FU abide by your decision.” 

“Thank you.” 

“When will I see you, Annie?” 

“Tomorrow,” she said, “at the office.” 

“Oh,” he said. “Fine. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye. Go soak your head, Dave.” 

He hung up. Henry was smiling. “You did a thorough 
job,” David said. “I have the impression I was just handed 
my closing notice.” 

Henry laughed. “But that’s what you wanted!” 

“Perhaps on my own terms. My ego’s damaged. I felt 
sorry for her. She loved me. Now I feel sorry for myself.” 

“Yes, you’re a romantic. Very unfortunate. You won’t 
ruin my field work by diddling her again, will you?” 

“No." 

“Get yourself another girl.” 

“Yes.” 
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“Poor, forsaken lover,” Henry said. “Remembering too 
late how thin and agile she was—how compliant and 
grateful for favors received—and childishly honest and 
troubled.” 

“You’ve characterized her exactly. How do you come by 
such information?” 

“I’m a collector of women, David. I catalogue them. 
They’re easy to recognize and all fit into categories.” 

“You’re too knowledgeable.” 

“But the information comes in handy in an emergency 
like this, eh? Was the parting amicable?” 

“Except for her last words,” David said. “She told me to 
go soak my head.” 

They broke into laughter and concluded the episode by 
drinking the rest of Henry’s brandy. He went off, shushing 
the thanks David offered and unembarrassed by his 
peculiar attire for morning, and David lay gratefully down 
to sleep the rest of the day. His bed was a wrinkled, tan¬ 
gled mess, but he was too fatigued even to smooth the 
sheets or put on fresh pillowcases. 

Sam Guerdrich demanded David’s presence at the studio 
on the customary short notice, and he hurried over. As he 
entered the office, Sam ordered his secretaries to cut off 
his telephone calls for five minutes, sure indication that 
something of heavy caliber was afoot. David sat down ex¬ 
pectantly, answering a few perfunctory inquiries concerning 
Brulard’s progress. His tentative expectations for the clinic 
ann oyed Sam. 

“Oh, shit,” he said. “You always hedge. You’re like a 
goddamned broker forecasting the stock market. The guy 
is off the ground. He can’t lose. You’ve got them interested 
all over the country.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

Walking to his window, Sam studied the scene. “No 
dames out this morning ... Listen, I’m going to New York 
tomorrow. I’m dosing a deal, see? When I come back I’ll 
be moving to United. All *A’ pictures, big stars and big 
productions. Maybe up to a million bucks on every one. I 
might make six in four years. A1 Agratz is behind me.” 

“Great, Sam.” 

“I told Al, this double-bill crap and giving them dishes 
and live shows and letting them sleep in the houses is tem¬ 
porary. Al believes in me. I said, we can’t let the depression 
kill this great industry. The minute things pick up, the 
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giveaways are going to be on the way out along with the 
bastards who stay scared. We got to have confidence, I said 
to Al. How we fight, starting now, is give ’em big entertain¬ 
ment. Pictures they’ll trample each other to get into. 
Spectacle, the De Mille crap. Horses and men and broads 
undressed and cities burning down. History, but nobody in 
knee pants and beards. Bloodshed. Conflict, you follow 
me? You got to hold their interest and make them forget 
their troubles. Frig the dishes and two lousy cheap movies 
and short subjects and amateur contests and too many 
newsreels to remind them of how bad it is and a guy pound¬ 
ing an organ to wake them up.” 

“You’re right» Sam.” 

Sam returned to his desk. “I knew you’d agree with me. 
You’re the best ass-kisser in Hollywood.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

A buzzer sounded; the five minutes was up. Reaching 
for one of his telephones, Sam said: “You do special pre- 
production and production on my first two. Give me a ride, 
understand? How I’m revitalizing United and that crap, 
and what I’m going to do—and then what I’ve done. I want 
the same pressure you put on for Brulard, understand? 
There’s twenty grand in it for you, payable as this 
develops.” 

“Will I have a contract?” 

“My word isn’t good?” 

“No, Sam.” 

“A ‘no’ at last! Okay. You’ll have it in writing. Get out 
of here, you prick.” 

David passed two endurable weeks with Ann. They 
worked hard and studiously dodged referring to past extra¬ 
office association. Ann looked gloomy, restrained, pensive; 
but not tearful. She was engaged in extracting Harold 
Green from the sanitarium, and proposed on the coming 
Sunday to drive him to the Brulard Clinic and return the 
same night. One morning David discovered in his desk 
drawer the spare key she had had to his apartment. The 
few belongings of hers left there disappeared beforehand. 
Incapable of commenting, and unreasonably angered, he 
decided he would have to find her another job as Henry 
had suggested. 

Each evening they parted awkwardly at the bungalow 
door and went to their cars, not even wavin g farewell. 
Sometimes David found his eyes straying to her and hold¬ 
ing for a moment when she didn’t ohserve him, and he felt 
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an uncomfortable amalgam of regret, relief, self-hatred, 
pity for her, and stray intimations of jealousy and the 
abrasion of having been discarded in haste. His apartment 
seemed lonely after dark. Lying down to sleep with the 
lights off, he could not always refrain from memories of 
die sensations Ann’s slim, active body had given him or 
completely obliterate the desire he still had for her. 

They stopped lunching together when he was free; every 
day she went off to the Poorhouse, which he no longer pat¬ 
ronized, or ate at her desk from a paper bag she had 
brought. Once he invited her to have a hamiburger and chili 
with him after they worked late, smiling a little painfully 
and saying, “It’s a bonus. No implications, baby.” 

“Thanks,” she replied, “but I have to do my washing 
tonight. I’m behind in it.” 

Still, Ann cheered at the news of Mr. Guerdrich’s 
assignment. With their old fervor, they plotted how to 
satisfy his yearnings for glory and profit, using stunts and 
circus tactics unemployable in the Brulard campaign, and 
prizes for items like “Why I Support Samuel Guerdrich’s 
New Entertainment Policy” in fifty words or less, mean¬ 
while portraying the great producer as an enlightened 
patriot with confidence in America who was determined to 
help pull the nation up on its feet by an expenditure of 
millions on lavish entertainment that would instill fresh 
courage and stiffen the economy. It warmed David’s heart 

“We’ll kill them, Annie,” he said. “Sam is a monster, but 
he’s our monster. Someday they’ll carve his giant head on 
the hills of South Dakota.” 

"What’s more important,” she said, ‘‘you’re getting back 
into doing what you should. You oughtn’t to have left the 
movie industry. That’s where the money is, and they’re the 
only people doing cash business.” She gestured to their sur¬ 
roundings. “This will never amount to anylhing. And 
you’re no kid, Dave. Now you’ve got your foot in the door, 
don’t take it out again. Maybe Mr. Guerdrich will make 
you head of his publicity department, and from that you 
could go into producing. You have the brains and the 
taste.” 

“There’s something else,” he said. “I haven’t told you be¬ 
cause I wasn’t sure I wanted it—if it ever happens.” He 
explained about the rumors he had heard of Mr. Baggs’s 
interest in him, and Baggs’s own elliptic statements in his 



Ann’s eyes started to shine. “Oh, Lord! Wouldn’t that be 
wonderful? You’d be a big man. 1’U pray for it.” 

“You’re sort of wonderful in your generosity, Annie.” 

“Never mind,” she said impatiently. “Don’t be a fool. 
Grab anything he offers you.” 

“I suppose I would ,..” he said. “Have you ever thought 
from whom all our blessings flow? Dear Dr. Brulard. We 
should offer up thanks.” 

“Yes,” she said, and unaccountably reddened. "He can 
do anything.” 

Saturday, Ann was to bring Harold into town to stay 
with her the night so she could leave early next morning 
for San Patricio. David gave her the day off; he intended 
to come to the office and write copy. She was unwilling to 
deny him a full day’s work and insisted on returning in the 
afternoon when her husband was comfortably settled. 
Then she paused uneasily. 

“I know this isn’t your cup of tea,” she said, “but I have 
a favor to ask. When I get back with Hal tomorrow morn¬ 
ing, can I bring him here? He realizes you’re responsible 
for his going to the clinic and having Doctor interested in 
him, and I’ve always bragged of you. He wants to thank 
you for what you’ve done for him and for me. If I say you 
can’t see him, he’ll think it’s funny and be very disap¬ 
pointed. And he’s hard to handle .. 

He looked at her, oddly unsettled by the proposal. 
“Well, I suppose you must.” 

The following day Ann brought Harold to the bungalow 
on Melrose Avenue. Getting up from his typewriter, David 
shook hands with him. Although he had met him mice or 
twice in the past, his memories of Harold were vague. It 
gave him a perverted thrill to welcome a man he had 
cuckolded. Green was tall, thin, nervous, and his clothes 
hung on him in loose folds; his hands and feet were restless 
and he spoke in a soft, apologetic voice. He had a sun- 
reddened face from the outdoor life he led at the 
sanitarium and his eyes contained an anxious confusion. 
Under other conditions, calmed and fed and rested, he 
might have been handsome. Pitying him, David was at the 
same time repelled. 

“I feel as if I knew you well,” Harold said. “Ann is al¬ 
ways talking of you. She can’t praise you enough. You’ve 
been so kind to both of us, Mr. Mills, that I can’t begin to 
thank you-” 
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“Please don’t, Hal. We’re even on her account. She’s a 
great help to me, and a fine wife to you.” 

“An angel to me, Mr. Mills. I’d be dead without her. 
The way she’s stuck to me and worked like a dog—it’s un¬ 
believable. I worship the ground she walks on.” 

“Ann is a prize,” David said uncomfortably. “You are 
lucky to have her. I’m glad you’re going to the clinic. Dr. 
Brul ard is a miracle man. He’ll have you back in shape in 
no time.” 

Ann said, “Let’s change the subject, HaL We’ve covered 
me.” 

But Hal didn’t seem to hear her. “I love her. She’s 
wasted her life on me. Mr. Mills, I’ve been this way g oing 
on three years. You don’t know what it’s like. It’s agony. 
Tm getting worse—I’m useless, done for. Unless somebody 
can help me. I’m done for. Useless. Done fori Til have to 
kill myself. I think of ending it every day. I’m no good to 
myself or her.” 

Suddenly Hal wept, making no effort to hide his tears, 
staring at his wife and David desolately and imploringly. 
David was shocked. Wiping his eyes, consoling him with a 
kiss, Ann brought pills and a glass of water and had him 
down the medicine. 

“I beg your pardon,” Hal said, when he could speak. “I 
can’t help it. Tm done fori Mr; Mills, can the doctor help 
me? I can’t stand this any morel Do I have to cut my 
throat and die?” 

“No, no,” David told him. “Pull up your socks, man. 
Brulard will make a new person of you. In a month you 
won’t recognize yourself.” 

“You can be honest with me, Mr. Mills. I can take it. 
Am I done for? Please be honest! Am I just being put 
away again?” 

No, damn it! You should be ashamed of not trusting 
your wife and me. Brace up.” 

“I am ashamed!” Hal said. “But Fm a wreck. Done for. 
I don’t lmow what I’m doing, Mr. Mills. I’d gladly kill 
myself if it weren’t for Ann.” He cried again. 

“You’re awfully shaggy, Hal,” Ann said, and nuzzled 
her cheek against Ms. “I want you to look nice when you 
go to the dinic. There’s a barbershop around the comer. 
Come with me and well get you a haircut.” 

Ann returned alone in ten minutes. “It was worse than I 
thought it would be,” she said. 
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“The poor bastard! I feel as though I’d been kicking a 
puppy, and if Doctor can’t help him I am going to get a 
robe and tonsure .. . Where did you leave him?” 

“In the barbershop. He had to wait, and I couldn’t sit in 
there, the only woman, with everybody staring at me. I 
whispered to a barber, and he promised to keep an eye on 
Hal. I’ll go back in half an hour.” 

“He’s a wreck.” 

“The sanitarium hasn’t done any good. He’s worse than 
before. I was kidding myself—or telling myself lies just to 
get rid of him.” 

“Poor Annie . . .” David cleared his tight throat. “It’s a 
funny feeling, meeting the husband with the horns .. 

Their eyes met. Understanding was instantaneous. To 
mistake or deny what seethed in them was impossible: the 
presence of ruined, deceived Hal was a powerful spur—in 
spirit he was a deterrent, in the wasted flesh an irresistible 
reason for more abandonment. 

“Annie—” David said hoarsely. “One last time?” 

“Now?” 

“Yes” 

“All right,” she said. 

They went into her room, and he locked the door and 
pulled a curtain. The owner of the property was strolling 
from his house at the rear to the front, accompanied by his 
feisty dogs, but they could not wait. Taking off just the 
fundamentals of dress, exposing their genitals, removing 
their shoes, they sought the couch. 

“Wait,” Ann said. “Lie on your back. I want you to do 
something to me.” 

Surprised, his excitement increased, he watched her 
maneuver on him, followed instructions, had her take him 
in her. They were scarlet and straining. In spite of frantic 
efforts to withhold, he literally exploded against the pulsa¬ 
tions of her uterus. She shook in her uncompleted state, 
dropping tears of vexation on him. As they broke apart, he 
compelled her to stay, to assume his position on the couch. 
His head was whirling, his mouth dry. Maniacally he strad¬ 
dled her, moving up, forcing her to begin fellatio to revive 
him, grimly aware of her horror and inability to refuse 
anything in tins passional. Then he slipped down and en¬ 
tered. He was too confused and chagrined—too bewildered 
and outraged—to reach another climax, but he brought her 
orgasm. Aware of his condition, she moved to release him 
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when she could. Withdrawing, he got up and stared down at 
her, somewhere between rage and immense, fuddled 
astonishment. They were bathed in sweat. 

“My bed the next day—” he said. “You little bitch. You 
didn’t go home that night* While I was out cold you had 
him in my bed.” 

“Yes.” She sat up, pale and almost ill and still breathing 
heavily, and staunched the flow from her with the towel he 
had provided. Her hands folded in her lap. She was nearly 
smiling . 

“He taught you tricks.” 

“Like you,” she said. “He made love to me at the party, 
on a couch. That was how. I never felt that before.” 

“And you loved it!” 

“I think so. Anyhow, I couldn’t stop. He could do it 
again any time he wanted. He’s big and hard as nails and 

“Annie, why? Why?” 

“I was depressed, and he’s very kind. I knew you wanted 
to get rid of me. It’s not your fault I have Hal. He wanted 
to cure me, and I think he did. I’m ... grateful to him.” 

“You’re a whore,” David said. “And I’m to blame.” 

“Well, you’re rid of me. He cured me and now he’s 
cured you. Maybe he can cure anything. If he can make 
Hal well, what else is there? What do you want? Shall I 
quit, Dave?” 

“No.” 

“I loved Hal. I loved you. I love him. I could love 
somebody else, I suppose—somebody putting that thing in¬ 
to me. It’s what happens to you, or the nerve you have—or 
how willing you are and who you meet. .. Do you expect 
me to explain it?” 

He shook his head. 

She gathered her clothes and headed for the bathroom. 
“I have to get Hal,” she said. 

Ann failed to return from San Pat on schedule. She ar¬ 
rived late Monday afternoon, offered no apology or ex¬ 
planation, and plunged immediately into work. David 
discussed only business with her until he was ready to leave 
at six-thirty; on the way out, he stopped by her desk and 
observed her energetic typing for a moment. He was 
ignored. 

“You’d better fold up,” he said. “You must be tired.” 
But she didn’t look worn out. To the contrary, she appeared 
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fresh-faced and vigorous. He was troubled again by anger 
and amazement 

“No, Ill work awhile. I’m way behind.” 

"What’s Doctor’s prognosis on Hal?” 

"He thinks he can help him,” she said. “He says he’s 
going to try an experiment It isn’t dangerous. Hal will also 
have standard treatment.” 

“How is Hal reacting to the change?” 

“He’s scared. He cries and has horrible headaches and 
spells when he stiffens up and can’t seem to move or talk or 
think. If the spells are not an indication of catatonia, Doc¬ 
tor is sure Hal will be all right” 

"What is that?” 

“Well, insanity.” 

“My God,” he said. Tin sorry. But Doctor will prevail.” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he prevail with you once more?” 

She gazed up at him steadily. “Of course. I spent the 
night with him. He liked your trick ...” 

“Thanks. Spare me nothing!” 

“I won’t. You didn’t spare me. Then this morning I 
helped him begin work on Hal.” 

"Annie, what have I done to you and you to me— 
what have we done to each other? I can’t accept it.” 

“Something wrong, I guess,” she said. “But it’s no worse, 
or better. Just different. If Hal is saved, I don’t care. We 
won’t ever have to talk about it again, will we?” 

“No. Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight.” 
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Coming into town for his weekly broadcast, Henry met 
David in Pat Glen’s office at KAB: but Pat was not on 
duly that weekend. The program, sponsored by an Eastern 
insurance company, newly established in the West, which 
emphasized healthful habits and prospective longevity for 
policyholders, was now a routine operation and un¬ 
supervised; the doctor had acquired the implicit trust of the 
station and Mr. Baggs. His mail and favorable notices 
were increasing, and Pat had already mentioned to David 
the possibility of shifting Brulaid to a better time slot. 

Tim morning Henry dwelt on the progress of anatomic 
investigations in the seventeenth century. The time, he 
pointed out, was as unsettled socially and economically as 
the present. Man’s stance was uncertain, his future 
clouded. Out of the ferment, though, would come fresh 
impetus for medical knowledge—suggesting that storm and 
strife were intrinsically a part of the human condition and 
necessary to advancement. “My friends,” he said, “let us 
take heart Our difficulties force us to add a cubit to our 
stature.” 

Italy maintained a preeminence in anatomy in that time. 
The system of bedside clinical instruction of doctors spread 
from there to Holland, where great strides forward were 
made. But the important hallmark of the century was the 
growth of America. Its impact on medicine was tremen¬ 
dous. Scientific inquiry was speeded by fresh geographical 
discoveries. New drugs were put in use—such as ipecac, 
jalap and quinine—and the practical requirements of set¬ 
tling North America reduced healing to its essentials and 
ended the malpractice and quackeries of effete Europe. 

The microscope was developing. Laws against the 
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dissecting of corpses were relaxed, hurting the business of 
the grave robbers who often had to supply the medical 
schools. Lymphatics, the neural system, and glands were 
explored. Thomas Willis, a fashionable practitioner in Lon¬ 
don, employed Christopher Wren to illustrate his 
anatomical work, which served to reclassify much diverse 
information. Other men studied nerve ganglia, the brain, 
the inner ear, the spinal cord, the pancreas, the procreative 
organs, the musculature . .. 

Henry was privately convinced that his latest talks were 
a bit dull, and he didn’t quite know how to enliven the pro¬ 
gram. His studies in the history of healing were starting to 
bore him. Reducing technical terms to die common lingo 
was tedious. Yet evidently they were eating it up, 
somewhere out in “radiolaad,” earphones clasped to their 
heads or within range of their loudspeakers. The novelty 
and mystery of transmitting his voice aerially to un¬ 
numbered thousands of unknown people continued to in¬ 
trigue him. 

His reward was the closing message allowed by the spon¬ 
sor and Mr, Baggs. The urbane Sylvan Borker said: “La¬ 
dies and gentlemen, you have just heard Dr. Henry Brulard 
in another of his weekly talks upon the history of 
medicine. Dr. Brulard, formerly of the Hoefner Founda¬ 
tion Clinic in New Orleans and a leading authority in 
glandular research, and surgery, as well as bacteriology, is 
the founder of the Brulard Clinic, situated in San Patricio, 
California, which offers a cellular therapy of interest to 
every man and woman past the age of forty who is endur¬ 
ing some of the disabilities connected with declining 
vitality. Dr. Brulard calls this degeneration the December 
Syndrome, and after years of study is able to provide a 
radically new and simple treatment guaranteed to alleviate 
most of the discomforts and lessened human contacts of 
aging. Young people, too, benefit from a painless minor 
operation and injections of appropriate live cells. Various 
other diseases are also susceptible to cure through the 
Brulard system. Any of the individual common ailments 
which make up the December Syndrome are easily relieved 
by revitalization. For full information, write or telephone 
the Brulard Clinic, San Patricio, California, or write to 
Dr. Henty Brulard, Revitalization, care of this station . . 

The pitch, handiwork of Gad Briton, was not entirely to 
its author’s liking. He had wanted to harp further on sex, 
but Pat Glen—and presumably Mr. Baggs—would not per- 
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mit direct mention of it; even the painfully arrived-at 
“lessened human contacts” had involved an epic argument. 


Henry left the studio; and Borker followed him. David 
joined them, coming from the control room. They lit 
cigarettes. “It’s getting tiresome,” Henry remarked. “I must 
think of something else.” 

“I remain entranced. Doctor,” Borker said. 

David ticked off points on his fingers: “The December 
Syndrome, revitalization, the Brulard System, the Brulard 
Clinic and where it is, and Dr. Brulard, Dr. Brulard, Dr 
Brulard. We aren’t doing badly.” 

“Dr. Brulard ..Borker said. “A name to conjure with 
Puissant. Proud. Towering. I suspect you are going to be 
better known than some of those Middle Western bank 
robbers before long.” 

Grinning, Henry said, “I'm not sure how to take the 
compliment, Sylvan. I only wish I could be as entertaining 
as they are.” 

“I have another compliment to pay you,” Borker replied. 
It comes from the heart—-I’m going to your is 

being circumcized a disadvantage there. Doctor?” 

“None whatever,” Henry said. “The results are even 
more rewarding without a prepuce.” 

Taking David’s arm, he went downstairs with him. 
How’s business?” David asked. 

“Increasing. Frank tells me we’ve rolled up a total of 
nearly thirty thousand dollars in the last thirty days.” 

David whistled. “Pretty good!” 

“Pretty good if we could keep any of it,” Henry said. 
Apparently we can’t” They emerged on the sidewalk, and 
he pointed. “My fault” 

The Cadillac sedan was new and blade, and had a driver 
at the wheel, an elderly, red-faced, heavy-shouldered man 
m a dark suit and a stiff felt hat. He got out of the car and 
came around to open the rear door for Henry. “Yes, sir. 
Doctor, he said. “I listened to you on the radio. Great It 
sure informs you,” 


Henry said, “Mr. Mills, this is A1 Fargrim, my chauffeur 
and bodyguard. A1 retired from the San Diego police force 
a year ago.” 


“How do you do,” AI said. 

JS; Ks eyes had widened. “Annus 

tmrabihs! What brought this on, Henry?” 

“I had to have it The driving back and forth every week 
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was giving me migraines, Frank thought I should have 
transportation befitting my station in life. He found an 
auto dealer in San Diego who brought his father and 
mother to the clinic and could arrange easy payments.” 

“But your bodyguard-” 

“Well, driver, really,” Henry said. “The rest is typical of 
Frank’s precautions. Hasn’t he told you we’ve received 
several threatening letters?” 

“No.” 

“Fact. A couple of religious cranks wrote, a lady whose 
revitalized husband has been unfaithful, a lunatic who 
wants ten thousand dollars from me, and a highly dissatis¬ 
fied customer or two—hysterics we failed to screen out.” 

"I’ve been overly innocent in this,” David admitted. “I 
should have foreseen, with your exposure, that there would 
be the nut mail. Of course it always happens.” 

"And voices out of my past, David. Come for a ride; 
we have to talk ... Anywhere will do, Al.” 

Seated in silent luxury, the empty sunny streets rolling 
by, they discussed immediate considerations. Additional 
records for radio should be cut Gad favored renewed 
newspaper advertising. David felt Henry ought to make a 
few speeches and appear at public functions; he could line 
up the affairs where the doctor would be welcome. He had 
begun angling for professional, academic or other honors 
and awards, anything that might reap coverage. 

"Reoords, yes,” Henry said. “Advertising is up to you 
and Gad, and what Frank can afford. The other things have 
to wait Fm simply too busy at the clinic.” 

"Great Game keeps pulling. I had an idea for taking you 
on tour in the Pacific Coast cities in conjunction with it. 
We could have Houey along. I talked to him and he’s 
willing. You would merely recite a scholarly lecture on 
cellular therapy-” 

“Not now. Send out Houey if you can extract the funds 
from Frank. How is the celebrated author?” 

“Celebrated, no less. Hale, hearty and ecstatic. But the 
one who floored me was Benny. She is trimmer, prettier 
and even stylishly dressed. Your transf orm ations are in* 
credible, Doctor. At times you arouse a superstitious fear 
in me. How do you do it?” 

Henry smiled. “I have faith, that’s all. Aren’t you aware 
of being a changed man from having fallen into my 
clutches?” 

“Oh, yes. But changed for the better? I suppose I am, 
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Henry.” David glanced at him ruefully. “And there’s my 
secretary-” 

“You know she had slept with me? Where did you hear 
it—from her?” 

David nodded, and Henry laughed. “Are your tender sen¬ 
sibilities injured? Have I wronged you even more than I 
wronged Harold, or than you wronged him? Is my seduc¬ 
tion of a married woman you have previously seduced ab¬ 
solutely unthinkable?” 

“Oh, hell,” David said, and laughed, too. “I’m the per¬ 
petual sophomore—the stuffed shirt But the shock of hear¬ 
ing you describe her so accurately, and learning you were 
with her in my bed and teaching her improved methods to 
increase her response——” 

“Banish it from your mind . Just remember she was 
delightful.” 

“Yes, Dionysus.” 

“Priapus. Mrs. Green knows who he is.” 

Henry had a large envelope full of letters. He showed 
some of them to David. They were from all over the 
United States. Many were illiterate, others obscene, abusive 
and containing threats on Henry’s life. A few were un¬ 
disguised cries of pain and terror. The sickly sweat of sex¬ 
uality imbued them. One woman had sent a photograph of 
herself in the nude. Another snapshot was a man com¬ 
placently exhibiting his genitalia. Succor was asked by an 
old man who confessed that he violated children and 
wanted to stop. Among the communications were several 
from people connected with Brulard’s earlier days as an 
abortionist and a lover; these writers wanted money, free 
treatment, or simply recognition—the requests were 
backed by open or veiled promises of exposure. 

“Are you sickened?” Henry asked. 

“No, but you are.” 

“Tired. Tired and disgusted—and still irrepressible.” 
Henry leaned forward and gave A1 Pargrim Amy’s address. 
“Only Mrs. Hogan amuses me. I haven’t seen her in a long 
time. Let’s pay her a visit.” 

“She went to New York.” 

“Surely she’s back by now. You paid her, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; I sent a note to Frank explaining die payment on 
the assumption he would inform you.” 

“He didn’t, but he observes a delicacy in those matters as 
you are aware.” 
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“It was only for the clothing you tore off her,” David 
said. “She wouldn’t accept anything for her work.” 

Henry chuckled, “She explained, eh? More honesty on 
the part of our feminine friends. They’re remarkable for 
their lack of guile.” 

He wa conscious of a nervous tension building in 
David. Speculating on it, he recalled Amy's lures and her 
unabashed prodigality when she chose to be generous. Was 
it possible she had succumbed to David? He was intrigued 
but not repelled by the idea of her wantonness. 

“You might like to hear,” David said, “that Sam Guer- 
dnch has some hard words for Hogan and has given up on 
her.” 

“I’m not interested.” 

“Ah? According to Hogan’s representations, you were as 
you took her clothing apart.” 

“I think I’d had a bit to drink on the occasion,” Henry 
said. “Well, enough of that. Two things are on my mind, 
David. One is the problem of a lawyer.” 

“I have a man who’s lost his job. I can recommend 

him. ” 

“Send him down to us for a talk. Second item: the ques¬ 
tion of your pay. It’s been hit or miss so far, with no real 
agreement between us.” 

“It isn’t necessary,” David said, “and I’m not com¬ 
plaining. There are side benefits.” He mentioned the com¬ 
mission he had received from Guerdrich, and the possibility 
of returning to the Tribune organization in some important 
capacity. 

“Td hate for us to part, but I think the Baggs job might 
suit you.” 

“Why?” 

Henry shrugged. “I have become well acquainted with 
you, my friend. You want to be safe. The brand of work 
you do isn’t actually what you’re best fitted for. Am I 
being too blunt?” 

“No, I suppose you are accurate. And I thirty m y 
usefulness to you will shortly be ending” 

“But not mine to you,” Henry said, “or my gratitude;.” 

A1 stopped at Amy’s house. Henry led David up the 
steps and rang the doorbell. Amy opened the door. She 
wore a simple black dress and a black lace scarf that con¬ 
fined her hair and was tied under her chin. A frown came 
on her face at the sight of Henry. 
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“Going or coming?” he said. 

“I’ve been to mass—I just got home.” 

“May wc come in? You know David 

“Yes ” she said. “Good morning, Mr. Mills.” 

“Hello, Mrs, Hogan,” David said. 

She ushered them into the living room mid opened 
drapes, and they all sat down. A silence ensured. Amy un¬ 
tied and removed the scarf and waited demurely, back 
straight, ankles and knees together, hands folded. 

“I’ve missed you,” Henry said. “How long have you 


been back?” 

“Ten days.” 

‘Td hoped to hear from you ” 

“I had to rush to work,” she said. “I mean work. Im on 


my uppers.” 

“Then how could you afford a trip to New York? 
“I had a little windfall, Doctor.” 

“Borrowing money on your house?” 


“No.” 

“From a friend?” Henry said. 

“None of your damned business,” Amy snapped. 

He laughed. “Oh, but it is. I’m your nemesis. Don’t get 
in too deep, please. You owe me half a million.” 

She grimaced. “I might play you for it someday.” 

Henry turned to David. “You aren’t pulling your weight 
in this conversation. Are you familiar with the games Amy 
and I play?” 

“Yes, she told me.” 

“Have you happened to get on a miniature golf course 
with her?” 

David hesitated; then nodded. “I was beaten.” 

“When?” 

“The other night.” 

“TT mmm- Are you also acquainted with Amy’s personal 
circumstances and her plans?” 

“Yes,” David said. 

“Was your trip to New York enjoyable?” Henry asked. 

“Not enjoyable,” Amy replied. “But I wouldn’t have 
missed it. I was allowed to spend an afternoon with 
Mary—my child. We went to a kids’ Christmas pantomime 
and had tea at the Plaza. Then I brought her back to her 
nanny and kissed her goodbye. Not a tear fell. We prom¬ 
ised to get together again.” 

“Will you?” 
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“No.” 

“Why?” Henry said. “JChdn’t Mary stir your maternal 
feelings?” 

“Oh, yes. But it won’t work.” 

“Why? Aren’t you going to become rich at any cost and 
appeal to the Pope and get lawyers and have her back with 
you one day?” 

“No,” Amy sad “That’s what the trip did for me. I’m 
free. I stopped dreaming silly dreams. And I stopped 
crying, too, and feeling sorry for myself. Mary’s better off 
without me.” 

“I presume you’re familiar with all of this?” Henry said 
to David. 

David nodded. 

“I should play my violin when I tell the sad story ” Amy 
said. Her expression was strained. 

“As in the movies, Hogan,” David said. 

“That’s right,” she said. “I’ve seen too many of them. 
But I can’t help it—I believe that’s how it should be.” 

“Well, they’re proper stories,” David said. “There is 
really nothing wrong with the inadvertent morals they 
teach. If the actors in them are better than we, why not? 
And who ever got even, or lived happily ever after, in ac¬ 
tuality? Only the Count of Monte Crista.” 

“That was not a very good movie,” she said. 

Their manifest understanding bothered Henry. “I ex¬ 
pected the obvious from David,” he said. “He’s a romantic. 
But you disappoint me, Amy. I thought you were tougher 
and more realistic, and I admired your amhitirms , i was 
going to make them possible.” 

She shrugged. 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“You’re the only woman who has retained my undivided 
attention.” 

“Undivided?” she said. 

“Perhaps I overstated it. You are my only romance.” 

“Are you proposing marriage, Doctor?” 

“What would be the benefit? You can’t realize your 
dreams of revenge if you’re married to another non- 
Catholic, can you?” 

“No.” 

“Reconsider,” he said. “You may have anything you 
want from me, if I have it to give ” 
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“You haven’t. You don’t even know what it is.” Amy 
arose. “I wish I could give you lunch, but I haven’t got any 
food.” 

David got up promptly, and Henry followed suit. “Are 
we being dismissed?” he asked. 

“I have to talk to a client,” she said, and led them from 
the room. 

As she opened the front door, Henry said, “Come see 
me at the clinic. You look uncomfortable and unhappy.” 

“It’s the monthly bellyache,” she said. “But I’m happy. 
I’m not coming to you ever—for anything.” She saw the 
car outside, the driver waiting, and glanced up at him can¬ 
didly. “Now that’s more like it, Doctor. Is it starting to 
happen?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Oh, boy. Good luck.” 

David smiled at Amy and went quickly down the steps. 
“Thank you,” Henry said. “I told you I never paid for 
women. That’s changed. I’m resigned to buying you, Amy, 
when I have what you will charge.” 

In the car, he offered David a cigarette, took one him¬ 
self, and lit them. He ordered A1 to return to the radio sta¬ 
tion, and reflected. David was eyeing him uneasily. 

“I was obtuse. You gave her money to go, David.” 

“My own.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

“On impulse. Christmas was coming. I’d been rude to 
her, and I felt sorry because she was stony broke. Noth¬ 
ing happened.” 

“That doesn’t matter to me. But you mustn’t fall in love 
with her, David. I’d spoil it for you.” 

“I wander!” 

“Do you?” Henry nourished an agreeable conception. 
“She is exceptional. Quite exceptional—and yet I can’t 
define her lure—except possibly in her combination of 
honesty, integrity, belated innocence and occasional 
lustfulness. No wonder you’re captivated. If you do 
become her lover, we will share her. That would be in¬ 
teresting. The three of us together . . . What fuller 
capitulation could I ask of her?” 

He was amused to see David turning sharply away from 
him. It was evident he had two people to educate. 
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An atmosphere of bustle and, purposefulness animated the 
clinic. Patients entered and departed, processed efficiently 
by Frank’s office. The barracks filled, lights beamed out of 
windows, the grassy parade ground blossomed with 
strolling people taking the increasingly softer spring air. It 
was a time of hope. Something was gathering that prom¬ 
ised change. 

Henry conferred wife Frank about Harold Green. His 
plan was to inject Harold wife cells from fee cerebrum’s 
isthmus, the gray matter at fee base called fee hypo¬ 
thalamus. It was an important part of fee anim al nervous 
system and, according to the anatomists, regulated the 
shape of growth, biological rhythms, endocrine functions, 
muscular tone, balance and movement, peristalsis in fee 
stomach and bowels, feeling and instincts, and even fee 
creation of red corpuscles in fee blood to guard against in¬ 
fection. He hoped, shooting in the dark with his marvelous 
scattergun, feat he might hit fee target. 

Frank agreed enthusiastically. Henry perceived feat his 
colleague was ignorant of most of what he attempted to 
convey. But it didn’t matter. He wanted concurrence, not 
the caution of learning. 

Helge and Nils Nordine were employed to supplement 
Harold’s treatment. Nils, who knew something of hy¬ 
drotherapy, exercised him in the swimming pool and pro¬ 
vided massages. His special diet was prepared by Helge. 
Each night for an hour, for three weeks, Henry had him to 
his house and exhaustively discussed his problems and sit¬ 
uation. Henry did not attempt formal psychotherapy, hut 
he did thoroughly explore the reasons behind Harold’s 
breakdown. He thought he divined a sexual inade- 
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quacy—caused by a dominant mother now dead—that lay 
under the collapse precipitated by financial concerns and a 
total rebuff in Harold’s profession. 

Results, after an initial static period, were all Henry 
could have wished for. When Ann came to see her hus¬ 
band, she was astounded. He had gained weight, and the 
euphoriants Henry administered were calming him. His 
greeting to her was affectionate and almost playful. Much 
of his former cheerfulness had been regained. 

In bed with Henry, Ann said, “I can’t believe it. He’s 
going to be himself again, isn’t he?” 

“More than himself,” Henry said. “That is the necessary 
and important consideration.” 

The third month of Harold’s stay, Henry implanted and 
injected him in his standard technique. Ann increased her 
visits to every weekend, coming cm the bus to reduce ex¬ 
penses and returning to Los Angeles with Henry Sunday 
mo rnings when he went to do his radio broadcasts, Satur¬ 
day nights, after Harold had been tucked in, she went to 
Henry’s house, leaving for another house to sleep at the 
conclusion of their lovemaking. Harold’s progress soon al¬ 
tered the arrangement. Henry had carefully prepared him 
for an active resumption of his marriage, instilling con¬ 
fidence. To fortify him further, he offered him work at die 
clinic. 

“You have to prove yourself on your wife,” he said. 

“I’m ready. Doctor,” Harold replied solemnly. 

Ann seemed disconcerted when she was told. The 
Greens were given a room in the house Frank occupied, 
and set off there to do their duty. Over her shoulder, Ann 
looked back dispiritedly at Henry. He laughed and blew 
her a burlesque kiss. 

Next mo rning she reported to him. “He wanted me to 
tell you,” she said. “It’s all right. I can help him now—I 
couldn’t before. We’re married again. What can I say to 
you?” 

“Are you happy?” 

“I guess so . . . I’m happy that you cured Harold.” 

“He’s not wholly cured,” he said. “The rest is up to you. 
Only your love and attention can ensure his confidence.” 

“I’m in love with you.” 

“I am not in love with you, Ann.” 

“I know,” she said. “But that doesn’t make any dif¬ 
ference to me . .. except that I won’t desert him.” 

Harold’s job was to supervise reconditioning of the re- 
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maining unused patients’ rooms and other facilities, beauti¬ 
fying the grounds, and planning a new house for Henry. In 
addition, Henry wanted more structures when and as they 
could be afforded. Ultraviolet lamps and special windows 
admitting all the sun’s rays had grown popular in Europe 
and the method of treatment was spreading to the United 
States, and he intended to introduce it at the clinic; Frank 
was busy assembling a schedule of payment for the extra 
services. Henry also liked the idea of offering a weight 
reduction program to the prosperous, as well as the build¬ 
ing up of the undernourished. His success with Harold had 
encouraged him to think he could cope with certain types 
of mental cases. How to deal with rheumatoid arthritis 
had seized his imagination; the microbe hunters were find¬ 
ing out things about hemolytic streptococcus and its con¬ 
nection with stiff and painful joints, and he was fascinated 
by hints of how he might conquer the infection through 
high-frequency energy from powerful radio transmitters. 

Sitting up nights in the laboratory or his office, Henry 
tackled dozens of problems. Tiny brought him coffee and 
sat watching him ponder. Sometimes he told her what he 
was thinking, and she encouraged him. Having no choice 
but to do the same, Frank still uttered words of caution. 
He felt revitalization was going to be sufficient for several 
years to come. But Henry was not dissuaded. 

“We’ve only scratched the top of this,” he said. “We 
have an obligation, if we have anything. I thought so long 
ago. Let’s follow it to the end, Frank.” 

“My boy, we will, we will. In good time. I’m the fellow 
who has to find the money for it all.” 

“Well, find it.” 

“I’m doing my best,” Frank said. “But please don’t push 
me too hard.” 

A dream began to take possession of Henry. He vis¬ 
ualized the clinic expanding, becoming a research center, 
the seedbed of a new discipline. His own reputation and 
glory were of no particular concern to him. What he 
desired was a genial power, the ability to dispense healing 
which had no apparent limits. What he could do here might 
constitute the basis of something that would last forever. 

Ann returned to find Harold stronger and stronger, and 
Henry enjoyed her consternation. The pleasure he had 
taken in her was transferred to her husband. She stopped 
sharing his bed, and Harold called the room they had in 
Frank’s house their “honeymoon cottage.” They had never 
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had an actual honeymoon—his mother was dying when 
they married. 

One night Ann appeared at Henry’s house. He admitted 
her reluctantly, saying, “Aren’t you being reckless?” 

“I’ve got to talk to you. He’s asleep. Anyway, he thinks 
you’re God Almighty. He wouldn’t believe anything he 
heard of us.” 

“He’d believe his eyes. What’s the matter, my dear?” 

“I thirty I’m pregnant,” die said. “Can you tell for cer¬ 
tain?’ 

“Perhaps.” 

He had her disrobe, and asked questions and examined 
her. For safety’s sake, since Harold was his prime con¬ 
sideration, he sent for Tiny, kept her present for a while, 
and then ordered her to stand guard on the honeymoon 
cottage until relieved. 

“Probably you are, Ann,” he said. “But it’s the very in¬ 
ception.” 

She stood staring at him, almost comical in her confu¬ 
sion. "My God! Whose is it? Yours? David’s? His?” 

He laughed. "What’s the difference? The fetus is yours, 
really. No man can ever match that wonder.” 

“How can you laugh?” 

“It isn’t the end of the world. Don’t you want a child?” 

"I can’t afford one,” she said. 

“Your husband has a job. I’ll make sure you are all 
right.” 

“But I can’t have a baby when I don’t even know who 
fathered it!” 

“Why not? However, the choice is yours. I can take care 
of you.” 

She wept and wiped her eyes on her forearm, her nudity 
forgotten. He looked at her amusedly and affectionately. 

“David called me a whore,” die said. “I am. But how 
could it happen—to me?” 

“It would be good for Harold,” Henry said. "A boost for 
his morale. Consider how proud he’ll feel. Think it over.” 

“I don’t want a baby!” 

“Not yet. You will. Let it grow in you. Or I’ll remove 
your burden. Tonight!” 

“No!” 

He was moved to pity, took her in his bedroom, and un¬ 
dressed. “I’ll be careful,” he said, “unless you have a 
change of heart.” She lay on her side, according to his 
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instructions, and he gently slipped between her thighs and 
obtained the start of connection. Entering no farther—as 
she waited, a smile succeeding the tears—he pinched the la¬ 
bia majora between his fingers and increased friction. Her 
reaction became intense. He had devised another lovely tor¬ 
ment for her. 

“You will have to raise the child," he said, “and live 
with him all your life. Grow old with him. Make a sensible 
decision. Is that enough? Is it the most you can have? Is 
he a good lover?” 

“Not like you.” 

“This has to end, of course. Remember me like this. 
Priapus.” 

“I want your baby," she said, and groaned. 

John Drumm, suitably instructed by David, came to the 
Brulard clinic. Waiting expectantly was Frank. He was a 
little nonplussed to find the lawyer accompanied by his 
mother, a white-haired old lady who walked with difficulty 
and spoke of constant agony. It was her back. Previous 
treatment, once successful, had failed. Frank took Mrs. 
Drumm and John to an exa mining room in some haste to 
await Henry. Meanwhile, he and John, amid lamentations 
from the old woman, discussed the clinic’s position. When 
Henry was free, Frank made the introductions. 

“I realize it’s rather peculiar for a prospective legal ad¬ 
viser to bring his mother to a meeting, Dr. Brulard,” John 
said, “but her problems take precedence over mine even 
though I’m looking for a job. She’s had no luck with GP’s, 
neurologists, bone men, osteopaths, chiropractors and faith 
healers. Would you be willing to look at her?” 

“Of course,” Henry replied. 

“It’s my whole spine,” Mrs. Drumm said. “I’m going 
crazy. Nights I have to sit up in a chair. I eat aspirins lika 
peanuts. When I lift my arms-” 

“Come with me, please,” Henry interrupted. 

He examined Mrs. Drumm. They had a long talk. 
Calling for Tiny, Henry sent the patient to the X-ray room, 
which was located in Major Watson’s former guardhouse. 
Then he returned to his office, where Frank and John Were 
waiting. 

“I think Mr. Drumm is exactly the man we need,” 
Frank said. 

“We’d better deal with his mother first,” Henry said. “I 
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think she ought to remain with us, Mr. Drumm. I’m hav¬ 
ing her X-rayed. If we find nothing structurally wrong with 
he. I’m inclined to believe her trouble is psychogenic.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Well, simply put, that her emotions are expressing 
themselves in a functional disorder—back spasms, inability 
to move freely, intractable pain, and so forth.” 

“The December Syndrome?” asked John. 

“Perhaps to a considerable extent. I would suggest our 
revitalization and hydrotherapy.” 

“Any idea of how, and how soon, it will come out. Doc¬ 
tor? Pm not in funds.” 

“Mrs. Drumm was quite open with me,” Henry said. 
“The death of her husband has disoriented her. You are an 
only child, and she feels she has lost you. She does not like 
her daughter-in-law and is convinced her grandchild is 
being taught to dislike her. She is still enduring a difficult 
menopause. We are generally successful here in dealing 
with psychosomatic malfunctions. In fact, amazingly suc¬ 
cessful. Your mother should respond to our treatment. 
Hormones will cure or alleviate many of her symptoms. 
The rest lies in believing—what she is persuaded or chooses 
to believe will make her whole again.” He smiled. “And 
people believe in me.” 

“I do already. What will it cost?” 

“Close to a thousand dollars,” Frank said swiftly, 
“depending on the length of her stay.” 

“Ouch!” John said. “I’m an unemployed attorney.” 

“You were,” Henry said. "Your mother can be bartered. 
If it seems essential, cheat us a little on your fees.” 

“My dear Doctor ...” Frank said. 

“I’m hired?” John said. “Just like that, without further 
consideration?” 

“Yes,” Henry said. 

“Objection, your honor,” John said, and grinned. 
“You have to observe protocol in these things. Consider me 
pro and am. I am an old friend of Dave Mills, who can 
vouch for me. Asset. I was with Gairvey, Lund and 
Besserick until a couple of weeks ago—that’s a big, impor¬ 
tant firm in Los Angeles. Asset. Before that I had a lousy 
little practice of my own and went broke at it in 1930. 
liability. All I did at G. L. and B. were the dirty little 
routine jobs no one else wanted. Liability. My character is 
revolutionary. I think the condition of this country stinks 
and that it’s got to be changed—violently, if indicated. I’m 
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a Democrat and I’ve fallen in love with A1 Smith and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, whichever gets the nomination. I 
hate the rich. Liabilities.” 

“Assets,” Henry said. “I hope you’ll soon have the op¬ 
portunity of hating rich Dr. Frances and me. Settle the 
question of your compensation with him and join up with 
us.” 

John remained at the clinic for several days, living in 
Henry’s house and dining with him each night. One eve¬ 
ning his mother, recovering from the operation and injec¬ 
tions, came to dinner with them. Her pasture was erect, 
she walked easily, and her eyes were bright. 

Staring at her, John marveled at the extent of Brulard’s 
powers, Mrs. Drumm said she had met a fellow patient, a 
widower and retired, very attractive, and they were 
discovering mutual interests. He owned a car and was going 
to take her for a ride the next day. 

Over a drink later, when his mother had gone back to 
what Frank called “Annex One,” John said: “Dave has of¬ 
ten mentioned your air of sincerity and omniscienc e, Doc¬ 
tor. I scoffed. I thought he was being impressionable. I’ve 
changed my mind. My God, what wonderful things you 
can do with old people!” 

“Thank you.” 

“What are you attempting to do—spread more good than 
bad? Does it ever come off?” 

t “I suppose it doesn’t,” Henry said. “I’m not sure what 
I’m trying to do—or whether my cures are more than 
sugar-filled placebos of hope for the old. Possibly by blun¬ 
dering and unorthodoxy I can reach a larger goal.” 

“Which is?” 

Henry considered. “Who can say? We are a tissue of in¬ 
consistencies. Sometimes I imagine I mi ght correct mis¬ 
takes God and nature are responsible for. But I don’t 
believe in God and nature is incomprehensible to me. I 
work too hastily and fight my own impatience. Maybe I 
should begin again at the bottom of die pile.” 

“I don’t understand,” John said. 

“Nor I,” Henry said curdy. “Shall we try another sub¬ 
ject?” 

John overhauled the legal affairs of the clinic. He 
reduced to writing numerous verbal agreements arrived at 
too expeditiously by Henry and Frank and secured 
signatures. Letters from blackmailers and the obscene and 
threatening mail fell to him; with the intention of tighten- 
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mg the screws cm some of the writers, he turned part of it 
over to a private detective agency. He gave counsel on ad¬ 
vertising, broadcasting, dealing with medical critics and 
their associations, the perils of infringing government 
regulations, and silencing would-be iibelists. A disclaimer 
calculated to reduce the chance of malpractice suits was 
drawn and sent to the printer, and in due course every pa¬ 
tient was obliged to sign the instrument. That it would hold 
up in court was open to doubt, but at least it was a for¬ 
midable obstacle to the litigious. He prepared a warning of 
punitive action at law for the newspapers and magazines 
overstepping the bounds of common sense in attacking Dr. 
Brulard and the clinic. His opening efforts produced two 
retractions and promises to desist. 

Henry suggested John open an office in the city and pro¬ 
cured an advance payment for him from Frank. He en¬ 
couraged him to attempt his own practice once more in 
spite of the discouraging times, especially since he would 
be sustained by the clinic’s business. Uncomfortable and 
touched, John accepted his bounty. When Mrs. Drumm 
was given her release, he came back to retrieve her, having 
settled himself in a cheap suite of offices on Main Street 
not far from Gairvey, Lund and Besserick, and spent half 
an hour alone with Henry. 

“I needn’t tell you, Doctor,” he said, “that you have a 
staunch adherent—so take what I say next in good part. 
As I gather it, your private life hasn’t always been above 
reproach. Some repercussions of this are bound to be heard 
in the future. Your growing eminence is sure to bring 
danger. And Dr. Frances’s part isn’t exactly pristine. May I 
propose, as faithful counsel, that you both display a lot of 
prudence from now on?” 

“You are not saying what you mean, John.” 

“Well, it’s a bit difficult to put flatly. A little bird told 
me, for instance, that you have a small, elegant abortion 
mill running here.” 

“A little bird named David,” Henry said. 

“He confided in me with the best of intentions.” 

“We’re in constant need of money. Your pay, for exam¬ 
ple. Ask Frank.” 

“Are you so hard-pressed you have to run the risk of 
cheating the government?’ 

“That’s Frank’s province. I don’t interfere. So are pro¬ 
curing abortions, as a matter of fact. Remonstrate with 
him. ” 


“Frank is a man who admits nothing,” John said. “If he 
weren’t, I would not risk your displeasure by talking of this 
to you. He has none of your openhandedness and 
openheartedness. But. he is attempting to keep you happy. I 
don’t think you should crowd him into serious mistakes.” 

“I have complete confidence in his integrity and judg¬ 
ment.” 

John sighed. “Okay, Doctor. But one final warning. 
Don’t share your trust too generally. Secrets are only se¬ 
crets until they become common property. I suspect you 
already have an oversupply in this clinic. You may h ve to 
regret them and your good friends.” 

“I never regret anything,” Henry said. “It’s the reason I 
succeed. Stick to your specialty, my friend.” He was a tri¬ 
fle disappointed in John. 

Shortly afterward, Ben Horowitz arrived at the clinic. 
Following a tour conducted by Dr. Frances, he was 
brought to Henry’s house for lunch. He smoked incessantly 
over his food, eating little, dark and saturnine, watching his 
hosts. 

“I don’t suppose you’ve come for treatment,” Henry 
said, to end a silence. 

“No, business,” Ben replied. 

“Business indeed, my boy!” Frank said happily. 

“But I’ll turn up here, Doctor,” Ben added, “when I’ve 
grown old enough. You sold me with old man Pincus.” 

“The cost will have gone up by then,” Henry said. 

“Your mention of cost,” Ben said, “reminds me that Dr. 
Fiances needs an O.K. from you—I’ve had to tap Him for 
sixty-five hundred dollars.” 

“I can raise it within two weeks,” Frank said, “if nothing 
goes wrong.” He looked at Henry appealingly. “It’s the 
ransom for my escape from bondage.” 

“Pay Mr, Horowitz,” Henry ordered. ‘Tm delighted.” 

They discussed the arrangements. Ben said everything 
was open and aboveboard—he didn’t deal in other means. 
Dr. Brulard was making a generous contribution to the 
Democratic war chest in California. In return, through a 
means of approach that need not and would not be re¬ 
vealed, Dr. Frances would discover an opportunity to take 
state medical board examinations. He emphasized that 
what they were buying was removal of preconceived prej¬ 
udice, and nothing else. Frank, who would have to go to 
San Francisco within the next month, must legitimately 


pass written and oral tests. Some leeway in his case might 
be encountered, of course, but not enough for him to 
skimp on preparation. 

“I’ll tutor him myself,” Henry said. “Frank, I fear we’re 
going to lose sleep in the next few weeks.” 

“There is no end to your patience and kindness,” Frank 
said. “God bless you. I won’t fail you, so help me.” 

“An interesting sidelight developed out of my poking 
around for you,” Ben went on. “You’re rather a radio per¬ 
sonality, Doctor. The party that claims allegiance to the 
downtrodden could use another spokesman. If you pitched 
in and the boys win—and they will, believe me—you 
mi ght earn yourself the sort of political juice at headquar¬ 
ters which would make you sacrosanct. It’s a nice thing to 
have in your pocket come a rainy day. Are you willing to 
put down a bet on either Al Smith or F.D.R.?” 

“I’m in full sympathy with their aims,” Henry said, “but 
how can I help? My program is medical. Introducing any¬ 
thing in the way of political content in it is practically im¬ 
possible. Besides, I’m sure, as David has warned us, that 
Mr. Baggs wouldn’t let me speak for his opponents.” 

“Right,” Ben agreed. “You’d have to go to another sta¬ 
tion or stations.” 

«Td worry about that,” Frank interposed. “We still owe 
on Mr. Baggs’s loan to us. And he has been our benefactor 
with the Tribune and in many other respects. I don’t like to 
think of him as an enemy.” 

“What if you went to your own station?” Ben asked. 
“One that would blanket at least three-quarters of the 
United States. You’ve done well with the broadcasting 
dodge. Would you care to do it sort of big?” 

Henry and Frank glanced at each other. Henry saw a 
dawning light in Frank’s eyes—obviously Ben hadn’t 
broached this to him in advance. He also caught fire, ex¬ 
hilarated by the expansiveness of the notion. “David said 
you didn’t trade in fantasies,” he told Ben. 

“I don’t. Up on the Colorado. River in Mexico, across the 
line from the last town in California, called Beasley, is a 
Mexican village, San Pablo. It has a radio station and a 
very high power transmitter on the side of a hill and diesel 
generators and extra power piped in from Beasley. The 
equipment is all new, the latest, owned by a Mexican 
named Alberto Rodriquez Rojas and a bunch of politicos. 
Alberto is a young man. His father was a retired general. 
The installation was built to broadcast patent medicine 
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ads across the border as far as Canada. Several American 
outfits were coming in. Something went wrong, I’m not 
sure what. It doesn’t matter—they’re in over their heads 
and looking for a savior, somebody special. Maybe the 
senior Rojas came out of retirement and found he 
shouldn’t have. Anyhow, the government has clamped 
down. New ownership is essential. The station is for sale 
on easy terms, and Alberto and company want out badly. 
He can be greased. I have contacts in Mexico City that 
would not only like a Dr. Brulard holding forth in San 
Pablo, but could put up a nice loan at decent interest rates 
provided payment was in dollars in Los Angeles instead of 
pesos in Mexico. You can sell time to other advertisers 
subject to official approval, which isn’t hard to obtain. 
There are American technicians in Beasley still who 
installed the plant, and they’re willing to stay on and keep 
it in repair. A guy called Chico Morales, a hustler on both 
sides of the line, is manager and announcer—you couldn’t 
do without him.” 

“Have you been there?” Hairy said. 

“Yes, San Pablo’s a dump. But the station is first-class. 
Consider the potential. Doctor. No really binding restric¬ 
tions on you. An amazing spread, perhaps as far as the 
Eastern states—the wireless wizards specify fifty thousand 
watts, but under the counter they say they can get, and 
handle, seventy-rive or a hundred thousand.” The ghost of 
a smile passed over his face. “On one test they put out 
what few lights Sian Pablo has and dimmed them in 
Beasley.” 

“What figure do we have to think of in terms of a first 
commitment?” said Frank. 

“Around twenty grand,” Ben said, “More in the nature 
of baksheesh than outright payment. Can you raise it?” 

“Let’s try,” Henry said. 

“I’m afraid-” Frank began. 

“Ill talk to David,” Henry interrupted. 

“He won’t approve,” Ben said. “He has that buttoned-up 
attitude he imbibed in his mother’s milk.” 

*Td like him to raise money for us, approvingly or 
otherwise,” Henry said. “He’s resigned to taking orders.’,’ 

“Or he’ll resign,” Ben said, “because I have a hunch he 
can’t afford to offend Baggs. Think it over, Doctor. In¬ 
cidentally, the Beasley technicians promised me a hookup 
on telephone lines from here to the bender and across was 
perfectly feasible, which means you can broadcast from 
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your office. Or you can put your oratory on records for 
them and go over once a week for an important address as 
you do for KAB. If you decide on the phone lines. I’ll 
guarantee you won’t get any resistance—not enough to 
count, anyway—from official c omm uni c ation channels. 
Whatever you do, though, I wouldn’t advise spending 
much time in San Pablo.” 

The three of them were silent for a moment. Frank 
stared at Henry in perplexity and fear and the sweet 
anguish of pyr amiding hope. Henry nearly laughed at him. 
His mind was made up. 

“San Pablo ...” he said. “San Pablo and San Patricio. 
The glints axe marching in for us. Or am I simply bor¬ 
rowing trouble?” 

“Borrow the dough. Doctor,” Ben said. “Forget the 
trouble. It always oomes, but never how you expect. And 
now there’s a killing to be made. Build your fences and let 
the future take care of itself.” 

“I have no future,” Henry said. 

“Sure you have,” Ben said. ‘Tm hard to convince, but 
I’m convinced you are the child of fortune." 
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Smiling and affable, attired in his long white coat, a steth¬ 
oscope tucked in a sidepocket. Dr. Brulard checked the 
patients in Annex One and Annex Two, attended by Nurse 
Zenith in a spotless uniform and cap. The doctor’s outward 
guise gave no hint of his fatigue or the pressure he was un¬ 
der in handling a steadily increasing case load. He had an 
encouraging word for everybody s and seemingly plenty of 
time to listen to worried revelations and answer questions. 
Having arisen at six A.M., he had spent the morning 
operating and injecting; the remainder of the afternoon 



would be devoted to examinations and compiling histories 
on Ms subjects. In the evening he would resume coaching 
Frank for state board tests. Research was neglected these 
days, but occasionally at bedtime or in the night he 
scrawled notes on pads of paper scattered throughout his 
house. Hied though he was, he felt cheerful and stimulated 
by a renewed interest in Ms work. The flattery of the awe 
and respect he aroused among the patients pleased Mm. But 
he knew he could not keep up the pace indefimtely, nor was 
he willing to. 

Returning to his house, he washed and sat down to have 
a cigarette. Frank arrived in Henry’s dust-stained Cadillac, 
driven by At Pargrim, who went off to wash it Tiny 
brought Frank a sandwich and a glass of milk when he con¬ 
fessed he hadn’t bothered to lunch en route, and then left 
them. 

“Beasley is merely a jumble of gas stations, camp¬ 
grounds, auto courts, a hotel, a boat landing and a few 
stores,” Frank said. “It caters to tourists driving across 
country and hunters and fishermen. And smugglers taking 
contraband both ways over the border, mostly dope. There 
is an underground that spirits Mexicans illegally into the 
States.” He shook Ms head. “Not very nice as towns go, 
Henry. Mr. Horowitz came by airplane to meet me. By 
the river is a small field for immigration patrols and 
sportsmen.” 

“And San Pablo is worse?” 

“Well, different. Mud houses and tin shacks and goats 
and a well in the plaza. Awfully dirty. The little children 
don’t wear clothes in hot weather. The only place that’s 
busy is the tienda —bar. People from Beasley go there to 
drink. On a hill is the transmitter tower. In a small house 
below is the station. It is all new and shining, but not 
broadcasting now. I met both Mr. Rodriquez Rojas and Mr. 
Chico Morales, and the American technical men. 
Everybody was most pleasant and helpful. Their suggestion 
is that we transmit no more than twelve hours a day, after¬ 
noon and night, filling in with music—San Pablo has 
capable musicians and singers, and a ma riachi band—and 
certain obligatory Spanish-language programs. Your talks, 
at five or six in the evening, would be the daily feature of 
the schedule, and theoretically catch listeners throughout 
the country. Our advertisements, however, would continue 
all day. Other advertisers, selected by us, could help defray 
expenses, wMch are not large, except that we would have 
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to pay in the neighborhood of twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year to individuals in Mexico City to ensure good rela¬ 
tions with the government. Mr. Horowitz ran handle this 
for us, charging a brokerage fee.” 

“Can I broadcast from here?” 

“Yes. They say it’s entirely possible.” 

“What do you think?” Henry said. 

Frank looked troubled. “I’m at a loss on how to answer 
you. We’re short of money; we spend it as fast as we get it. 
The risk is great. Your dignity and professional standing 
may suffer further if you begin broadcasting from foreign 
soil. The other stations farther east across the Texas line 
are selling nothing but cancer cures, treatment of men’s 
diseases, nostrums for tuberculosis and kidney stones, 
religious items, faith healing and fortune-telling. We may 
end up classed with them. On the other hand-” 

“Let’s make the attempt,” Henry interrupted. “Explain 
the situation to John Drumm and have him get together 
with Horowitz. I’ll try to find our down payment this 
weekend." _ . 

“I wish you would give it a lot of consideration, Frank 
said. “Can’t you wait until-” 

“We can’t afford to wait,” Henry said. “Men in our posi¬ 
tion never can. I’ve made the decision, Frank. We’ll have 
the whole bag or nothing.” 

Henry had a hasty dinner brought by Tiny, prefaced 
with a single drink of bourbon poured on ice. After serving 
him, she sat down to her own meal. These evenings, she of¬ 
ten watched him dispiritedly. She knew she had no rivals at 
the moment, but that was small comfort. If she made ad¬ 
vances to him, he would repulse her casually, saying, 
“Tiny, can’t you realize I’ve sublimated my sexual drives in 
work? You’re a sister to me.” 

Once she brought his laughter with one of her rare 
jokes. “How about some incest, Doctor?” she asked. 

Tonight, before resuming the tutoring of Frank, he called 
for Harold Green. Hal was filling out, gaining in good 
looks, and gave an impression of tanned, muscled stur¬ 
diness. He was not above adding carpentering and 
stonework to his duties, and his sense of competence had 
grown. But his principal function now was the planning of 
Henry’s new house. Laden with drawings, architectural 
pictures and preliminary estimates, he entered the living 
room. 
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Tiny touched off the kindling and wood in the fireplace. 
She departed to join Frank in visits to the patients and the 
winding up of administrative details. Hal spread his 
materials on die floor and Henry sprawled beside him to 
confer. 

“That’s toe ticket,” Henry said presently, getting up to 
light a cigarette. “I think you have it, Hal. I want it to look 
like an early Spanish mission—white paint, old bricks and 
stone, arches, tiled roof, red tiles on toe floors, wooden 
beams and staircases and walls—rambling, colonnades, 
patios-” 

“It’s so big, Doctor!” 

“Never mind. I’ll find people to share it with me, if only 
patients. Get me old wood, or make it look old. Nothing 
must seem out of place or time. I must have those huge old 
doors and hand-forged hardware.” 

“You’re talking a big job, Doctor,” Hal said. 

“I want a showplace. Perfect, my friend. Something that 
might have been standing here the last two hundred years. 
Nothing anaehronous. Your responsibility doesn’t end with 
the exterior .. .” Suddenly Henry thought of Amy and her 
taste and interest in furnishings; Was she part of this illu¬ 
sion? Would she come to it to live with him for a while? 
“Hal, you must get me that heavy, dark, hand-hewn fur¬ 
niture of toe period—I’ve been dipping into toe books you 
brought—and sculptures and smoky oil paintings to hang 
on toe walls.” He paused. “Old masters, perhaps? What 
will this cost?” 

“I can’t give you a firm figure. Somewhere near a hun¬ 
dred thousand for the bare bones.” 

Henry gestured with a mock grandeur. “A trifle. Noth¬ 
ing. Heaven and Dr. Frances will provide. Prepare the 
blueprints.” 

“It will take time. Ill have to find stuff, send away for it, 
have it made.” 

Snapping his fingers, Henry said: “Give me a little 
chapel, attached or detached, with all toe paraphernalia. A 
Christ on toe cross and an unearthly light. Think of taking 
visitors in there! Draw it for me, if you please. I see myself 
in my last days a sainted figure, reverenced in San Pat 
Another great physician of souls.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” Hal said, and stared at him in bewilder¬ 
ment 

Frank came in, carrying medical books, and Henry 
helped Hal gather his papers from toe carpet “I have a 
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spot of news for you,” he said, “that I’ve deliberately 
withheld until Dr. Frances was here. He and I have been 
peddling your wares to selected patients. Some are in¬ 
terested. We’re going to set you up in your profession in 
Los Angeles. Our needs will keep you going until you 
have your own trade.” 

“Oh, God, Doctor, it’s wonderful, Hal said. Won¬ 
derful. But I don’t know if I’m ready-” 

“You’re ready, son,” Frank said. “Doctor wouldn’t per¬ 
mit you to go otherwise. I’ve called a real estate agent in the 
city, a Mrs. Hogan, and she’ll help you find living quarters 
and a place to put up your shingle. We wish you the best 
of luck, don’t we. Doctor?” 

Henry nodded. Tears filling his eyes, Hal looked sup- 
plicatingly at Frank, who said, “Harold has prepared a sur¬ 
prise for us, Doctor, a most pleasant and reassuring one. 
Mrs. Green is in a delicate condition.” 

“Indeed?” Henry said. “He’s done the clinic credit, 
hasn’t he?” He stepped forward to shake Hal’s hand. 
“Congratulations, my friend.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You don’t appear too elated.” 

“Oh, I am, Doctor. But it’s taking on a heavy respon¬ 
sibility, and I’m dependent on you-” 

“You won’t be long.” Smiling, Henry clapped his shoul¬ 
der. “Don’t worry. If you can’t support the child, I promise 
to adopt it.” 

“What can I say to you?” Hal asked. “How can I ex¬ 
press myself? What can I ever do to pay for the chance of 
being reborn? It’s been weeks since I felt like crying, but I 
do now. Do you realize my wife loves and admires you as 
much as I do? We’d do anything for you!” 

“Then I have a request, Hal. Stop thanking me.” 

“I can’t. Doctor. I—I feel as if I ought to kneel and kiss 
your feet. If I were a religious man. I’d pray far you every 
day.” 

“That's enough,” Henry said, and turned from him. 

“You’d best run along now, son,” Frank said. 

When Hal had gone, Frank said, “If you adopt Mr. 
Green’s infant. Doctor, will you give it your name?” 

“No, Doctor,” Henry replied, and looked his amusement 
at Frances’s rare jape. “I shall call the baby after David in 
honor of his rights of seniority.” 

They gazed at each other, caught up in an age-old ap¬ 
preciation of the humor of cuckoldry. 
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“Here we are at pathology. Doctor,” Henry said. “I shall 
expect you to be brilliant tonight” 

On Sunday morning Henry had Al, as usual, stop the 
Cadillac at Frank’s house. Ann came out shepherded by 
Hal, who kissed her goodbye and waved to the doctor. 
She was getting bulkier and climbed into the car with care. 
Her mien was gloomy. As they rode, he unaffectedly held 
her wrist and counted the pulse. 

“We never did hold hands like lovers, did we?” she said. 

“I don’t recall. How are you feeling?” 

“I get sick in the morning. There’re no more hems to let 
out in my clothes. I feel trapped.” 

“Don’t despair,” Henry said. “You are having a normal 
pregnancy.” 

“I heard from Hal that we’re being railroaded.” 

“I’d hardly call it that. Your husband needs the season¬ 
ing and change. He has to make his mark. We’ll under¬ 
write the new phase.” 

“He doesn’t want to leave you. I don’t think he should, 
either.” 

“I know best.” Henry smiled. “I know best for 
everybody in my infinite wisdom.” 

“I’ve gat to quit my job,” she said. “Dave and I just sit 
and stare at each other every so often. I won’t let him 
discuss it.” 

“What would he say? Or you? You’re well off free of 
him. Nothing is staler than a former lover.” 

“Except you.” 

“We won’t go into that. When you are a respectable 
housewife, we aren’t going to resume our games.” 

“But I feel rotten!” 

“Why?” 

Her eyes moistened and she averted her head. “I don’t 
like leaving you—even in this condition.” 

He took her hand and squeezed it gently. “That's fin¬ 
ished, little Ann. Forever. It takes a bit of timpi to heal, to 
forget. We would not have been interested for long, but 
our friendship can continue.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Releasing her fingers, he said in a different tone: ‘Have 
Tiny set up an examination for you next time you’re down. 

I want to be certain everything is going well.” 

That forenoon at KAB he spoke on the invention and 
development of the thermometer, and its grudging ac- 
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ceptanoe, after more than a century, by the rank and file 
of doctors. Ordinary men in medicine, he pointed out, 
were always resistant to the ideas and devices, rarely per¬ 
fect, which disturbed their comfortable ignorance and 
assurance. Since before the time of Christ, when the Em¬ 
pirics had started the argument with their contention that 
most basic knowledge was extraneous to the main purpose 
of healing, which was to obtain cures, men had desired the 
clock to stand still while they luxuriated in false perfection. 
Physicians forever opposed clinicians, who worked only 
from observed results and a scientific objectivity. The com¬ 
mon doctor liked to philosophize and hope for the best. 
With respect to the clinical thermometer, only Hermann 
Boerhaave and his pupils managed to put thermometry on 
a practical basis. Until that enlightenment, men had 
assumed a patient experiencing sensations of chill had a 
low temperature rather than the high fever he was in fact 
r unning? 

“Nor are those eighteenth-century medical men very dif¬ 
ferent in their attitudes and lack of information—as well as 
ordinary pity— than many politicians and economists of 
today,” Henry said. “This nation is shivering in a pro¬ 
longed chill and is perhaps near death, but an entrenched 
minority sees merely a drop in temperature and not the 
pnnsnining fever which uust be checked. Those of us 
devoted to national health pray for the success of the 
enlightened policies of the Democratic party and New 
York’s governor, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Without a 
change next year, the prognosis for our beloved country is 
poor indeed. My friends, protect your own well-being by 
putting the wen-being of the United States first and vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt!” . 

Sylvan Borker was so shaken he stumbled in his reading, 
an unheard-of occurrence. Pat Glen was not at the station. 
Forestalling any comment Borker might make, Henry 
quickly left. A1 drove him to a restaurant on Western Ave¬ 
nue where David and John were waiting. Joining them in 
a booth bathed in the morning sunshine, Henry ate heartily. 
His advisers had nothing more than coffee and cigarettes, 
but since they did not mention the radio program, he con¬ 
cluded they hadn’t listened to it. Neither appeared very 
cheerful. 

“We’ll begin with John,” Henry said, after he had eaten 
some of his wheatcakes and sausage and drunk his orange 
iuice. “Have you talked to Frank and to David?” 
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“Yes.” 

“And been with Horowitz?” 

John nodded. 

“What’s your opinion?” Henry asked, growing annoyed 
at his evasion. 

“Legally it can be put together,” John said. 

“I still want your opinion.” 

“I’d skip the deal. Doctor. You’re striving too hard and 
straining at the seams financially. The imponderables 
worry me. Who knows if the damn station will reach out 
to the people you’re after—-or that they’ll listen to you? If 
it doesn’t, and they don’t, you will have cut yourself off 
from your base here. David tells me Baggs will never per¬ 
mit you to compete with KAB. I yearn for you to take up 
the banner of social justice along with health and 
agelessness for all, but this looks risky and expensive.” 

Henry, masticating slowly, reflected on his position. No 
doubt he had already alienated Mr. Baggs. The act had 
been deliberate, a burning of his bridges, a pawn to the 
future. He did not regret it Looking at David, he said: 
“Well, my friend?” 

“Oh, you probably know my position in advance. I’m 
against it. You’re going too fast.” 

“Remember what you said about radio and me?” 

“You’ve taken me too literally.” 

“How much does your relationship with Mr. Baggs enter 
into this?” 

“Well,” David said, “I have to be honest—I don’t like 
being pushed on the other side. However, my loyalty 
belongs to you. I'm trying to reach a reasoned judgment. I 
feel you are unwise to simultaneously end the combination 
here, become a reformer, and assume ownership of the 
kind of foreign radio station that is synonymous with 
quackery.” 

“All right,” Henry said. “I’ve heard the opposition. It 
doesn’t impress me. I think you are both timid and 
unimaginative. John, go ahead with the arrangements. I’m 
going to enter Mexican broadcasting. David, in view of 
your doubts and commitments, I’m willing to release you 
from your agreement with me.” 

David was silent for a moment. “I don’t want the 
release, Henry.” 

“Fine. (Spare me any reproaches hereafter. Can you help 
me raise twenty thousand dollars?” 

“Yes, I’ve gone into that, as Frank requested,” David 
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said. “The banker friend of mine, named Cruze, who han¬ 
dled the Baggs loan, is impressed by you. He’s waiting to 
see us this morning. I’ve explained the setup and I think 
he’s ready to advance his own money on a short term in 
return for collateral in the clinic and seven per cent in¬ 
terest.” 

“He can’t be overly impressed,” Henry said, “and he 
resembles Baggs more than Guerdrich. But I suppose I’ll 
have to accept his terms. Shall we get out of here?” 

John, who had brought David to the meeting, drove 
away, and David told A1 how to reach Wendell Craze’s 
home in Beverly Hills. He and Henry discussed the prob¬ 
lems of Mexican broadcasting. “I talked to Gad,” David 
said. “He was enraptured. I believe the programming and 
advertising should be put in his lap. He says he can furnish 
you with as many lucrative and fairly respectable ac¬ 
counts as you can use. Perhaps that will take you off the 
hook for the cost of operating the station. And he wants to 
cut many more of your records, giving sufficient variety so 
you can hammer them throughout daily airtime. But he 
emphasizes that you should make live broadcasts. Even if 
the long-line hookup goes through, he thinks you should 
e s ta blish a weekly pilgrimage to San Pablo and do off-the- 
cuff spellbinding.” 

“Do I detect the start of a withdrawal by you?” 

“This is advertising now, Henry. The public relations 
phase is coming to an end, and you don’t seem to need my 
coaching any more—you can handle it yourself.” 

“Do you feel Horowitz is correct in urging me to adopt 
the political stance?” 

David arched his shoulders. “That seems to me more a 
matter of your convictions than anything else. Sure. The 
consensus is the Democrats can win running anybody 
against Hoover. A few good friends at court will ease the 
strain of owning an outlaw radio station.” 

“You put it beautifully,” Henry said, and was irritated. 

Wendell Cruze was mowing the front lawn of his large, 
aging, two-story house, his bald head sweaty and glowing. 
He apologized for his appearance and shook Henry’s hand 
respectfully. “I had a Japanese gardener for fifteen years,” 
he explained. “He died the other day, and I decided, times 
being what they are, that Mrs. Cruze and I would save the 
fifteen dollars a month by our joint efforts. It’s good exer¬ 
cise for us.” 

He led them to the rear garden, where Mildred, his at- 
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tractive, gray-haired, bulky wife, was pruning rose bushes. 
She removed her gloves, kissed David’s cheek, and nearly 
stared at Henry when die shook hands with him He and 
David refused her offer of lemonade, and they sat down 
around a metal umbrella-shaded table: Mildred excused 
herself and went inside, from which shortly rose the whine 
of a vacuum cleaner. Cruze regarded them shamefacedly. 
“We let our maid go, too,” he said. “I don’t know where 
it’s all going to end.” 

“Mr. Cruze,” Henry said. “David tells me you are con¬ 
sidering lending me the twenty thousand dollars I need for 
acquiring a Mexican radio station.” 

“Yes, I am,” Cruze said. “David filled me in, and I con¬ 
ferred with your lawyer. And I’ve talked on the telephone 
with Dr. Frances. Your loan from the Tribune, handled by 
us, is nearly paid off, mid I understand you have ma^ 
substantial payments to Mr. Guerdrich.” 

“I believe that is correct,” Henry replied. “Dr. Frances 
takes care of the financial end. You can depend on his 
statements” 

Craze’s eyebrows lifted toward his elongated forehead. 
“Is it true, Doctor, that on one day recently you grossed 
over ten thousand dollars?” 

Henry smiled. “Not just on one day. Dr. Frances is now 
threatening to raise our standard fee to a thousand dollars. 
Lately, he tells me, our receipts haven’t fallen below five 
thousand per day.” 

“Gracious!” Craze said. “Doctor, that is incredible.” 

“I had no idea it was that good, Henry,” David said. He 
seemed astonished and impressed, and somewhat discom¬ 
fited. 

“Dr. Frances is banking on doubling our patient popula¬ 
tion during the next year,” Henry told them. "We have an 
architect working on an expansion of our facilities.” 

“Without preliminaries. Doctor,” Craze said, “I am 
prepared to grant you the loan. I cannot bring my bank in¬ 
to it, but my personal funds are available. You are familiar 
with the terms?” 

“Yes,” Henry said, and got up. “Ill have Drumm con¬ 
clude the arrangements with you. Goodbye, Mr. Craze. 
My best respects to Mrs. Craze.” 

Wendell put a restraining hand on his arm. “I wonder if 
I may ask you a question, Doctor?” 

“I’ll be glad to answer, if I can.” 

“I have an old and dear friend, in his sixties, who has 
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had reverses and is in poor health—backaches, sleep¬ 
lessness, depression, frequent urinations, uh, loss of 
vitality. General malaise, if 2 make myself dear. Would 
your treatment benefit him?" 

"Only an examination could determine that,” Henry 
said. “But I can give you a qualified yes. The extent of our 
therapy is constantly increasing, and we are capable of 
treating many more illnesses than before.” 

“The man is your father, David,” Wendell said 
hesitantly. “I have sent him material from the Brulard 
Clinic. He is very interested. Td like him to come out.” 

David stared at him. He showed disgust “Oh, God, 
Wendell. Can’t you leave well enough alone? Keep him 
away from me.” 

“Won’t you let him have the benefit of Dr. Brulard’s 
skin?” Wendell said. “Are you that vindictive?” 

"No. I suppose not. But it’s a little horrible to think of 
him as being restored and again launched on a world of 
stenographers, waitresses and call girls coming to him in 
cheap New York hotel rooms.” 

Looking disapproving, Wendell said, “Your criticisms 
are unsparing, David. I trust I won’t be your next target” 

David tried to smile. “Are you counting on joining my 
father in revitalization?” 

“Ah,” Wendell said, and lowered his eyes. “Look at me. 
When the Tribune loan was negotiated you tried to per¬ 
suade me to go to Dr. Brulard. I’m an old man. Oh, I feel 
well enough, but my strength-” 

“Sexual power?” Henry said. 

“Uh, yes. It has decreased. In fact it has gone. I—I 
have turned to other things.” 

“Do you miss it?” 

“Well, not especially. I was never very-” 

“Would you like it restored? Is Mrs. Croze concerned at 
its absence?” 

“Oh, no,” Graze said. “We had our children and reared 
them, and that was that We enjoy a quiet life. Our garden¬ 
ing and modest social life and playing a little golf occupies 
all our spare time. We have long slept in separate rooms. I 
think Mildred might now be upset if I, uh, approached her 
suddenly with the intentions of—of being affectionate.” 

“Would you, as David put it enjoy seducing 
stenographers and waitresses, or having prostitutes come to 
your hotel room?” 
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“Oh, dear no! I was never attracted by such actions.” 

“Then you have no need of me,” Henry said. “Don’t you 
see? You’re in good condition, happy with your lot, con¬ 
tent to allow youth to recede into your memory. You are 
very fortunate. Age has not embittered or even dismayed 
you. To repeat David’s question, can’t you leave well 
enough alone, Mr. Craze?” 

Wendell brightened perceptibly. “Why, yes. Yes, Doctor. 
I can understand and heed your admonition. You are a 
thoughtful man. Thank you very much.” 

Henry noted that David was inclined to laugh along with 
him. Both kept straight faces. Wendell saw them off from 
curbside, and watched them until they were out of sight. 
He bore the appearance of a man who had been freed of a 
considerable weight. 

In the car, Henry and David regarded each other and 
broke into laughter. “Your theory of universal sexuality is 
too inclusive,” David said. “We aren’t all nasty, obsessive 
animals with insatiable penises and gaping wombs, con¬ 
demned eternally to mount and conquer and lie and sub¬ 
mit, mourning youth and equating impotence with death.” 

“What a grand ring that has!” Henry said, and laughed 
some more. “And how mistaken. The exception proves the 
rule—or I’m going broke. But I cherish old Craze, not 
alone for his money. His philosophy, or resignation, is ad¬ 
mirable. He’s prepared to say farewell, as so few of us are. 
He has only indulged in coition when absolutely necessary, 
as a social function, bless him, and the orgasm has no 
mystic, primal functions for him. I wish him a ripe age.” 

“I wonder if you’ll have one?” 

“I count on it. But I shall be copulating.” 

A1 craned his head back at them. “Where to, Doctor?” 

“Amy’s, I imagine,” David said. “She’s asked for you 
recently, Henry. I told her you were overworking and get¬ 
ting rich.” 

“Not Amy’s. I’m too busy. Where shall I drop you?” 

“At my office, please.” 

Henry gave A1 instructions. “Tell me about her, David. 
What has she to say? What is she doing? Is she in good 
form and spirit?” 

“Well, let me see. She’s barely scraping along in the real 
estate line. She seems more content after having given up 
her child, if not happier. What did she say of you? I think 
nothing memorable—just that she’s a little afraid of you, 
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and she hasn’t been afraid of anybody before in her life. 
Fear doesn’t become her. What is it about you that 
frightens her?” 

“I don’t know,” Henry said. “Possibly that I represent 
her fate to her. The conflict is basic. There is me, and there 
are the movies. A large, undeniable phallus, and the light 
of unreality. One day die has to succumb with a finality she 
can’t accept. Then she has to accept reality. Meanwhile, 
I’m all patience and amiability, waiting. It has to be settled 
between us.” 

“Come on. You’re exhibiting delusions of grandeur.” 

Henry grinned. “Wasn’t that inevitable? Don’t I have to 
prove myself for my satisfaction and hers? And the 
satisfaction is immense, you know, however disappointed 
you may be in your conception of yourself. The womb and 
the tomb—that’s all there is . . . How often do you visit 
her?” 

“Once or twice a week. I supplement her diet at 
restaurants and take her to pictures. One night we went to 
a party, but it was drunken and she wasn’t pleased.” 

“Has she repaid your loan?” 

“No. She can’t.” 

“Why not? Doesn’t she have other men?” 

“You bastard,” David said. “I’m not that interested; I 
haven’t inquired. She makes me laugh, and somehow I ad¬ 
mire her—I’m not entirely sure for what. Perhaps for her 
guts and simplicity. We spin out a companionship that 
would certainly escape your comprehension. I suppose 
each of us is lonely and bored and trying to ease the isolac 
tion. Have I slept with her? No. Do I hope to sleep with 
her? No. We have a simple companionship I suppose you 
regard as impossible between a man and woman of com¬ 
parable ages. I have held her hand during an exciting mov¬ 
ie, and sometimes I kiss her goodnight. It’s a mere social 
function. I might be a high school boy having a date. It’s 
all I want now. What else, Henry?” 

“Do you have erections?” 

“At home, at intervals. I masturbate or call a kindly 
whore. Either way, I never think Tm with her.” 

“ Amazing ,” Henry said. “You’ve attained nirvana.” 

“Henry, I wish you’d leave her alone.” 

“I have.” 

“I mean permanently. She doesn’t need another wild 
fling. She’s had them, by her own account. I’m pretty sure 
you’re not good for her.” 
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‘‘You sound like a friend of the family.” 

“I suppose that’s what I am,” David said. “The nice 
uncle. But she seen® worth worrying over.” 

“Give her a message from me,” Henry said. “I’m waiting 
for her. Shell come to me. But if she doesn’t eventually, 
I’ll go to her. And the result will be the same—she’ll beg 
for that benison between her legs.” 

They rode in silence after that David flushed angrily. 
Regretting his involuntary revelation, Henry wondered at 
himself . Amy didn’t seem that important to him. But he 
could find no words of apology. 

The Cadillac stopped at the Melrose Avenue bungalow. 
A clicking of typewriter keys could be heard inside. David 
had recovered his aplomb. He matte a face. 

“Annie,” he said. “Getting everything in order. She’s 
given me two weeks to find a successor. I nnrterqf nprj 
you’ve transferred Hal Green back here.” 

“Yes. Aren’t you relieved?” 

“A little, maybe. Her belly is interfering with her work.” 

“She’s big with your offsprings” Henry said. 

David flinched. “I’d hate to think that.” 

“Or mine. Or Hal’s. He and I are proud and unromantic, 
and you are plagued by guilt. No, I suppose Hal is simply 
ignorant. That’s happiness . . . David, thank you for put¬ 
ting aside your deepest convictions and helping me today.” 

“Don’t thank me. It was the contract. John sent it to me 
last week and I promptly signed it. There’s all that 
money you’ve bound me to you with your generosity. 
You do that to everybody.” 

“Still,” Henry said, “I appreciate what it means to you to 
imperil your association with Mr. Baggs. The loan you con¬ 
trived through Cruze may be the last straw.” 

“I hope he won’t learn of it.” 

“He will. I think nothing escapes him. But, David, don’t 
act too cowardly when he demands an accounting. You call 
that being discreet and dependable, but it is submission. 
Succeeding isn’t gained by rolling over and exposing your 
belly ” 

“I resent that, Henry.” 

“Please don’t. I speak as a friend. AH you are, all I am, 
all anyone is, consists of his own estimation of himself. It’s 
what you have to trade on in the world. Don’t deny every¬ 
thing you hold with simply to appease Baggs. That would 
spoil any future dealings you may have with him Do you 
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understand? For something valuable, you must take a 
reasonable risk.” 

David got out of the car. “Yes, I get you. You re saying 
I’m yellow, but I can’t let the guts be trampled out of me.” 

“Precisely. For once you have to put aside your good 
manners and act like the people you despise. Baggs won’t 
coddle a weakling. Conceal your true nature, David,” 
“Henry, you’re a son of a bitchl” 

“Yes,” Henry said, and didn’t bother to conceal his 
satisfaction. “But I’m a helpful son of a bitch. I want you 
to succeed, to have what you desire. You can when you 
screw up your nerve and abandon that wistful respect¬ 
ability they bred in you.” . 

David slammed the car door. Henry ordered A1 to drive 
on. 
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Before he went to bed, David called Amy. She sounded 
spent and melancholy. “I was sitting on a house in Glen¬ 
dale all day today,” she said. “A big bargain—the owner 
has to seU before they foreclose on him. We had a sign and 
flags out and a lot of people wandered through, I guess be¬ 
cause it’s a cheap form of amusement, but nothing hap¬ 
pened. My feet hurt.” . , 

“Go to sleep, then. Til give you the latest m the saga of 
Dr. Brulard another time.” 


• leu me now. 

He told her about the Mexican radio station mid the 
loan, and gave an expurgated version of Henry’s message 
to her. “I think you’re going to have to defend your virtue 
before long,” he added. 

“The stinker. Did he mention that?” 

“Yes. In strong terms.” 
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“He’s crazy,” she said wearily. “I just want to forget him 
.. Her voice trailed off. 

“Amy, are you apt to put up a fight?” 

“I don’t know. Why should you care?” 

“I do,” he said. “And I shouldn’t, I know. I gave him my 
objections to bothering you.” 

“How thoughtful of you! Didn’t we have an agreement 
that my virtue wasn’t going to be discussed?” 

“I’m sorry. Forget it.” 

“Oh, well,” she said. “It doesn’t matter. I won’t pick a 
fight with you. Did you hear him on KAB this morning? I 
went out to my car and listened.” 

“No. I was busy at my office,” 

"He said this country’s sick and only Roosevelt can cure 
it, that everybody ought to vote Democratic.” 

“Whatr 

“I wondered how you’d take that.” 

“Bless him,” David said, and suddenly was as dis¬ 
couraged as she and warmed again by anger. “He didn’t 
bother to warn me, damn him, or get my opinion in ad¬ 
vance. Well, I’m in trouble, Amy. So is he ... Have a good 
sleep, my dear.” 

“As long as I don’t sleep with him , you mean?” she said. 
“Goodnight” 

David waited through an ominous silence of forty-eight 
hours. He even cherished the faint hope that Henry’s lapse 
had escaped Baggs’s attention or wasn’t considered worthy 
of reproof; if that happened, David was willing to beg Hen¬ 
ry on bended knee to abstain from political controversy. 
Henry’s admonitions concerning his courage rankled more 
than ever. 

Then Pat Glen telephoned him. “It’s in the fan again,” 
Pat said, with a cheeriness which puzzled David. “I 
presume you’ve heard how your client charged in the china 
shop Sunday.” 

“Secondhand, yes. I didn’t listen to the program and he 
failed to let me in on it.” 

“The bastard was astoundingly explicit. I happen to 
agree with him, but His Imperial Highness doesn’t. You’re 
coming up to bat, chum. He wants you at his house this 
evening at seven o'clock.” 

“I wouldn’t miss the appointment for anything,” David 
said. “But why are you so lighthearted?” 

“Because I wasn’t eaten out. Not even blamed. God 
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knows why. Mr. B. was literally charming, and it seems it’s 
your baby.” 

“I hate mysteries.” 

“Look, I’m telling you all I know,” Pat said. “He can’t 
do more than mortally wound you, Dave. Just crawl up to 
the throne and remind him you were once a crown prince.” 

David went to Hancock Park sweating in an un¬ 
seasonably early heat. The houseman had him wait in 
the foyer. Coming downstairs, attired in white tie and tails, 
Alfred Baggs accepted a stick and top hat from his man, 
who said the chauffeur was bringing the car from the 
garage and Mr. Mills waited. Appearing slightly amused, 
Baggs contemplated David. 

“Good evening, sir,” David said. 

“Good evening. I am about to go to a gathering of hide¬ 
bound reactionaries your doctor would not approve of.” 

“I hope you enjoy yourself, sir.” 

“What have you to say?” Baggs asked. 

“About Bruliard’s latest broadcast? I didn’t hear it. I 
wasn’t consulted before or after.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Can’t you control him at all?” 

“No, sir,” David said. 

Baggs put on his hat and stood in front of an oval mir¬ 
ror to adjust it “This comes at a good time,” he remarked. 
“Clinic volume is reputedly increasing a great deal. Brulard 
is expanding the field of his treatment to a variety of com¬ 
mon diseases beyond revitalization. He believes he has 
reached self-sufficiency. His political views are leftist. Are 
those the facts7” 

“As far as I know.” 

“He has taken business away from our ordinary medical 
establishment when they need it most. He’ll take more. 
Doctors didn’t mind when he was small potatoes and little 
known. They do min d now. You have built him into a na¬ 
tional phenomenon, and evidently he proposes to capitalize 
on it” 

“I doubt that, sir,” David said. “He’s had some bad ad¬ 
vice, and he’s restless and too hasty. Anyhow, you and I 
are examples of what he has to offer.” 

“You are. I did not pursue my widow. I find I am more 
interested in power and money. You should take the hint.” 
"My activity was unfortunate. I’m back where I started ” 
“Ah?” Baggs said. “Caution is the attribute of the happy 
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many ... This is my position: the medical trade unions are 
growing unhappy and I’m having pressure put upon me; 
my dignity compels me to resist them, yet I am obliged to 
support my own kind. Gratitude is an elusive substance. I 
can’t remain wed to Brulard forever. I needed an issue on 
which we could quarrel. He has given it to me. KAB is 
canceling him; the story & in the Tribune tonight. Instead 
of knuckling under to the medicos, I am acting cm my 
crusty political prejudices. This will also serve to dispel the 
rumors that I’ve been rejuvenated myself. Confidentially, 
I’ve been wondering for some time about how I could get 
rid of your client. His sudden, almost indecent success has 
turned him into a liability.” 

“You’d only have had to wait. He’s buying a Mexican 
radio station-” 

“Fm aware of that. Horowitz gave our liaison man at 
City Hall full particulars. I considered putting a spoke in 
Brulard’s wheel—I have the influence, you see, in Mexico 
and here, and could fix him . But I decided not to move 
prematurely. He will do the job for me because he has to 
tread the larger stage. You’ve supplied the momentum, and 
he can’t stop. I wish ambition hadn’t bitten him. He was 
worth nurturing; he has quite an original mind.” 

“Have you become his enemy?” David said. 

“No. His predestined adversary when he took up 
politics. Unfortunately, the radio forum you and I 
bestowed on him has given him influence. My side is going 
to lose this year. The private opinion polls confirm it. But 
we are not going to vanish from the scene or foster dissent. 
Brulard wants for humility, David. He is untrustworthy 
and disrespectful to his betters. His ambitions are absurd, 
his political views infantile. He lacks appreciation of real 
power and where he stands; in me, he could have had a 
steady patron and friend. One day I suppose I’ll have to 
finish him.” 

David was silent, looking at the publisher in fear and 
anger. 

“Shouldn’t you leave a sinking ship?” Baggs asked. “It 
will eventually sink, I assure you.” 

“I’ve got a contract with him.” 

“It can be broken.” 

“No thank you, sir!” 

“I might be able to use you.” 

“I think I should explain,” David said. “I’m through 
being a faithful follower, Mr. Baggs. You wouldn’t find me 
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a hftnrfiman again. Any dirty work I do in the future will 
be my own. I won’t follow orders. 1 will be the boss in 
whatever else I do, if it’s no more than crowing on my own 
dungheap. Aren’t you talking to the wrong man?” 

Baggs smiled frostily. “Setting your terms, are you? In¬ 
corruptible. The man in motion. I don’t mind that. Guts 
are indispensable. But there is loyalty, eh? Self-in¬ 
terest—whatever you want to call it. That has to be un¬ 
derstood between us, and we must begin now. I have been 
fair with you, more honest than required, and helpful. Am 
I not entitled to a modicum of devotion?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Are you going to reveal all of my disclosures to you 
here tonight to Brnlard?” 

David waited to reply. “No ...” 

“Excellent,” Baggs said. “You will hear from me. Good¬ 
night.” 

“Goodnight, sir,” David said, and despised himself. 

He was in touch with Ben Horowitz next morning. 
“What is your middle name, dear boy?” he said. 
“Machiavelli? I was put on the carpet by Mr. Baggs last 
night, and it charmed me to learn you are furnishing him 
complete information on the Mexican thing You lead 
Doctor down the garden path-” 

“No, I don’t,” Ben interrupted. Tm a legitimate mid¬ 
wife. The reason I can move freely is because I don’t 
engage in unilateral maneuvers. The old man is an es¬ 
teemed client of mine, a friend, and he could be the worst 
kind of enemy if I got cute. This had to clear with him, take 
my word for it. Otherwise Brulard might not have had the 
station.” 

“He shouldn’t have the station, damn itl You are in- 
directy responsible for his shooting off his mouth on KAB, 
and you must have given him the confidence to alienate 
Baggs and incur a cancellation.” 

“Given him confidence? That guy? He has enough for 
all of us. I had nothing to do with the KAB incident, and I 
think he was a fool. But it doesn’t actually make any dif¬ 
ference—the Mexican deal would have finished him off 
with Baggs.” 

“Level with me,” David said. “Isn’t he taking on too 
much? Don’t you feel the political angle is dangerous? Are 
you purposely feeding him bad advice?” 

“I’ll give you a categorical no. And you don’t sound ter- 
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ribly friendly, Dave. Considering how well he’s doing, 
whatever he does now is dangerous. The best protection he 
can have is backing a winner. For my money, the border 
station will give him more muscle than he’ll ever need.” 

“In short, you think he’s safe.” 

“Safe?” Ben said. “Nobody is safe. Yes, safe except 
from himself. The funny part is, he’s honest and trusting. 
Those guys are always vulnerable.” 


David telephoned Henry at the clinic. “This is a late 
hour to hear from you,” Henry said. “What tremendous 
events have occurred tonight, on the order of the 
Lindbergh kidnapping?” 

“You’re finished at KAB,” David told him. “Naturally 
the news came to me as a shock—you’ve become so reti¬ 
cent with me lately. The story was in the Tribune yester¬ 
day” 

“I can’t say Tm surprised, and I didn’t expect formal 
notification in advance.” 

“It’s by-lined by your old friend Betsy Barbish, who is, I 
guess, the Trib expert on you. There is nothing overt, but 
plenty of incidental slams. I quote: ’Announcement was 
made today by Mr, Pat Glen, manager of radio station 
KAB, voice of the Los Angeles Tribune, that the popular 
Sunday program of Dr. Henry Brulard, the controversial 
doctor whose clinic midway between this city and San 
Diego is a center for rejuvenation among the aging. has 
been abruptly suspended. 

“ ‘Dr. Brulard’! unorthodoxies have been the subject of 
considerable debate in the medical world. His supporters 
claim his techniques for restoring vitality and emotional 
vigw are unique and sensational. With equal vehemence, 
his detractors say he is simply another of the temporarily 
fashionable quacks common to the state of California and 
particularly to the Southland. 


Dr. Brulard has popularized the terms “December 
Syndrome and “revitalization,” which refer to the infirmi¬ 
ties of age and his means of combating them by hormonal 
surgery and injections of live cellular matter from animal 
SKt organs. In this effort, contrary to accepted medical 
ethics, he has employed widespread advertising and the ser¬ 
vices of a public relations counsel. 

“ ‘The success of his methods remains in doubt. But there 
K «? T ^ uestl0:a hi® notoriety and popularity. 

Until yesterday the doctor spoke weekly 
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history and aims of medicine to an appreciative audience. 

“ ‘In diardnsing the suspension of the Rrulard talks, Mr. 
Glen stated: “KAB regrets this sudden termination, but the 
management had no alternative. Dr. Brulard has seen fit to 
mix partisan political comment with his medical lectures. 
His action is in direct conflict with KAB’s well-known 
policy of maintaining a nonpartisan position unless such 
political opinions are an editorial reflection of this station’s 
attitude and are so labeled.” 

“ ‘Dr. Brulard could not be reached for a statement. 

Henry chuckled. “And never will be.” 

“It goes on—a rehash of Betsy’s inspection of your 
clinic and person, no longer friendly.” 

“Does she mention the size of my genitals?” 

“No, but I’ll bet she remembers them.” 

“David, I’m glad it’s over. I was fed up with those dreary 
monologues. Have you seen Mr. Baggs?” 


“How did he take my small revolt?” 

David hesitated. “Coolly and calmly. He’s heard of your 
Mexican project. You would have been through on KAB 


anyhow.” 

“Good enough,” Henry said. “Were you made an offer?” 

“In effect. I turned him down.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m not sure,” David said. “Probably because you 
warned me against showing cowardice.” 

“I’m delighted. You’ll profit by that. Have you seen 
Amy?” 

“Only talked to her. She always listens to you and con¬ 
veyed the good news to me first. I gave her your message.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Notiring special—that you’re crazy and she wants to 
forget you.” 

“Thank you,” Henry said. ‘Til attend to her when I find 
the time.” 

“No doubt the press will call you on this,” David said. 
“Pm surprised they haven’t already, but perhaps Mr. Baggs 
is using his influence to put a lid on it. With your permis¬ 
sion, I’m going to issue your rebuttal tomorrow—to the ef¬ 
fect that you have been unable to come to terms with KAB 
but remain grateful for the station’s previous kindness to 
you, and that you relinquish your program with only the 
best of feelings. Although sincerely deploring the disagree¬ 
ment, you recognize no less obligation to your country 
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than to your patients and cannot escape the necessity for 
speaking out at this critical hour. As a professional man 
you abhor the notoriety, but you see a patriotic duty in 
taking a firm stand. And you are happy to disclose that 
very shortly you will begin broadcasting from your own, 
more powerful station on the border, bringing, you hope, 
the message of your convictions as forcefully as possible to 
your fellow Americans. I wish you’d hew to the same line 
with anyone who wants to interview you. That may spoil 
the Tribune dismissal and give the impression they knew 
you were leaving and just attempted to beat you to the 
punch. I think they’ll have to print it.” 

“No, David. I have no comment” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“I won’t give Baggs the satisfaction of a reply,” Henry 
said. “A Napoleonic maxim is never to com plain mid never 
to explain.” 

“ Napoleon , for God’s sake! Are you that badly off, Doc¬ 
tor?” 

“Don’t condescend to me, David. I’ll rough up the old 
boy a bit from Mexico later on.” 

“No, absolutely not.” 

“But I will. He’s asked for it.” 

“Henry, I implore you not to take him on. You simply 
aren’t a match for him. Leave him alone and maybe he’ll 
forget you.” 

“Or perhaps forget you’re allied with me” 

“Now, listen—” David said, and stood on the brink of 
disclosing Baggs’s revelations. 

He got no further. “I’m tired and I have to turn in,” Hen¬ 
ry said. “Goodnight, my friend.” 
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A telegram came to the clinic from San Francisco, signed 
“Dr. Frances”: I CAME I SAW I CONQUERED STOP 
GOD BLESS YOU. 

When Frank returned, Henry gave a party for him in the 
dining hall. David, John and Gad were there for the occa¬ 
sion, as well as Hal Green (being near her timt^ Ann 
was absent), and ambulatory patients were welcomed. 
Helge’s dinner was superb. Toasts were drunk in Frank's 
favorite orangeade. 

“This is my colleague’s debut, not mine,” Henry said, 
“so I’ll be brief. But I want to symbolically embrace my 
collaborator, a man who has too frequently been misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented. His vindication today is a 
milestone in my life. More than that, I now have his 
medical assistance in addition to the benefit of his counsel. 
I’m sick of working!” 

Frank arose, hooking his thumbs in his vest pockets, 
peering out above the lenses of his spectacles, exuding 
simplicity and benevolence. “It’s a great day for me,” he 
said. “The greatest ever, folks. And I owe everything to Dr. 
Brulard, who has been to me the loving son I never had the 
good fortune to have. I’m just a country doctor, a little out 
of date but always willing to learn. Doctor saw the light 
and revealed it to me, and I only wish some other physi¬ 
cians were as ready to be taught as I am. Folks, you’re in 
on the ground floor of a revolution in medicine—you can 
depend on Doctor. With pride, I invite everybody that can 
who’s ailing and yearns to get back into the great game of 
life to come see us. You don’t have to make excuses to 
your wife or sit in a rocking chair with a shawl over your 
shoulders if you don’t want to.” 
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With some misgivings, David had invited selected mem¬ 
bers of the press to the event. A few showed up, but Frank’s 
presumed acceptance by the state and his profession failed 
to arouse general interest. He was not surprised when Bet¬ 
sy Barbish declined to come; the Tribune pages were closed 
to Henry and the Brulard Clinic. The newsmen drank the 
whiskey and ate the food, inspected the premises and 
talked to patients, and asked Henry and Frank old-hat 
questions. One or two were complimentary and the rest 
merely reported the proceedings, alluding to Frank’s un¬ 
conventional past in a way that suggested time had 
dimmed the curiosity it had formerly provoked. In any 
case, Brulard had become so important his effulgence 
blocked out rivals. But he insisted on prominence for 
Frank. “I don’t care how they react,” he said in reply to 
David’s resistance. “He must be played up at the clinic. He 
has a right to a place in the sun. Money is starting to 
fascinate me, David. It’s easily translated into terms of 
power and convenience. It can buy anything. Nobody ob¬ 
jects to haring that shoved down his throat.” 

A middle-aged woman named Norma Reich, an old 
campaigner from movie publicity and advertising, had sup¬ 
planted Ann in David’s office. She mailed clippings to 
Frank, and, as he later told David, he studied them anx¬ 
iously. “I have no desire to rival Doctor in any way,” he 
said, “but I am concerned for my reputation. Not on my 
own account or through vanity, only because of Doctor. I 
can’t endure being a drag on rim. If you can aid me in the 
matter of a better public impression, Dave, I’ll be eternally 
in your debt.” 

“Don’t worry,” David replied. “I have my orders from 
Doctor. Still, there is a conflict in this, the difference be¬ 
tween glory and cash. Honestly, you don’t have the profes¬ 
sional fragrance of a rose. Rehabilitating you may cost 
your income. Talking to your best friend on the subject is a 
waste of breath, but I know you are sensible. Which do 
you choose?” 

“If I had a choice, my boy,” Frank said, “I expect I 
would choose glory. The glory of being a doctor.” 

“Oh, brother,” David said, and grinned at him. Frank 
was not amused. 

Three solid, swarthy, black-haired men in dark suits, 
white shirts, bright ties and pointed-toed shoes drove to 
San Pat. They were Alberto Rodriquez Rojas, Chico 
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Morales and Colonel Armando Robles y Caneda. The col¬ 
onel was older than his companions and had something to 
do with the Mexican government. Chico and Albert spoke 
fluent English, and the colonel could follow a conversation 
and express himself adequately. Frank at once established 
cordial relations with them, and they were housed in his 
quarters. John Drumm came down from Los Angeles for a 
day, and Henry briefly sat in on a meeting that concluded 
negotiations for the San Pablo station. Then Gad Briton 
was summoned to prepare a broadcasting schedule. The 
succeeding week a pair of American radio technicians ap¬ 
peared, were lodged in Annex Two, and began tinkering 
with the long-line telephone installation which would per¬ 
mit Henry to broadcast from his office. 

Brulard got along well with the Mexicans, and he spoke 
a little Spanish. The visitors admired his manliness—their 
sort of machismo —and miraculous skills. His specialty of 
sexual restoration seemed to answer a paramount male 
complaint. Chico operated a whorehouse in San Pablo and 
sent women across the border, and Alberto had a wife and 
four mistresses. In the grip of strong drink. Colonel Robles 
confessed to Henry that he was not as potent as once he 
had been. “But may God strike you dead if this is 
disclosed,” he said. 

Henry swore on his professional honor to keep the se¬ 
cret. The colonel and Alberto stayed on to partake of 
revitalization, and Chico returned afterward for the same 
purpose. 

At first the telephone hookup gave trouble and the 
inauguration of XHB (the call letters in graceful compli¬ 
ment to Henry’s initials, and no less imposing, he thought, 
than the KAB of Alfred Baggs) was postponed several 
times. At Gad’s suggestion, Henry went to Los Angeles 
and made recordings that would serve for the opening and 
several subsequent broadcasts. He scarcely bothered to in¬ 
spect the twelve-hour-a-day schedules Gad had assem¬ 
bled. 

“I’m relying on you,” he said. “But aren’t you keeping 
us on too long?” 

“Saturation,” Gad said. “That’s what we’re after. Don’t 
let ’em forget you. I’ve got the advertising to underwrite 
you—good stuff—look here.” 

“I’ll take your word for it.” 

“Unless I’m guilty of undue optimism, and I never have 
been yet, you can swing XHB for nothing; the time you 
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sell will pay the overhead, and you’re on every half-hour in 
one form or another.” 

The level of the clinic appeals descended in Gad’s shop. 
He was taking aim at fan magazine readers, cultists, por- 
nographers, the neurotic, women approaching the climac¬ 
teric. He asked men if their “batteries were running down” 
and women if they had “stopped getting fun out of life.” 
The Brulard Clinic’s answer to aging was proclaimed in¬ 
fallible. The scope of diseases from which relief was prom¬ 
ised had been enlarged again at Frank’s behest, and 
among the ailments were listed the pangs of prostatitis. 
Facilities at the clinic were lushly described. A whole new 
scale of prices was listed, and even the most frugal could 
afford something beneficial. Moving obscurely, Frank con¬ 
trived a "Complete Reconstitution Course” of ten days 
pegged at $996.40 all-inclusive, which enabled him to raise 
the standard fee almost to the thousand dollars he felt suc¬ 
cess had earned them. (“It’s not quite the figure,” he ex¬ 
plained, “but I don’t like round sums. Neither does the 
public. They’ll pay nearly as much and not complain; it’s 
the solid chunk that worries ’em.”) All other charges were 
given on the air. The sufferer had only to write for an ap¬ 
pointment. Dr. Brulard was mentioned in reverent terms, 
Dr. Frances characterized as a noble disciple. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Henry objected to the tone of the advertising, and Gad 
confessed much of his basic material had come from 
Frank. “It’s too strong,” Henry said. “You’re cheapening 
us. We haven’t had enough experience in treating things 
outside of impotence and the December Syndrome. I have 
no idea of how well we are doing beyond giving hope and 
alleviating functional manifestations. Until we have dealt 
with sufficient patients and enough time has passed, we 
can’t even begin a check of them to find how permanent 
the effects of cellular therapy are. Evetuaily we must get 
around to that if we are going to maintain any kind of pro¬ 
fessional integrity and command any respect. Frank is act¬ 
ing irresponsibly.” 

“He needs the dough, Doctor. You’ve got a costly opera¬ 
tion, and he has to satisfy your demands.” 

“I’ll reduce them.” 

“There’s been a recent slippage in trade, too. Haven’t 
you noticed?” 

“I only know it varies from week to week.” 

“The gross is down,” Gad said. “Maybe you’ve skimmed 
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off the cream and the depresson is getting worse. And 
maybe Frank doesn’t care to be the messenger bringing you 
evil tidings.” 

Annoyed with the details, Henry said, “Has David passed 
on any of this?” 

Gad hesitated. “Passed. That’s all. He seems disaffected; 
I can’t get him to dig into it.” 

“He’d better. That’s what we’re paying him for.” 

“Doctor, excuse my bluntness. David is a capable type, 
but he has his blind spots. He’s gentlemanly and refined. 
The Mexican deal is a different approach, a gut issue. You 
have to hit them low, to entrance the man in the street. 
Pretty soon you’ve got to run out of the carriage trade. 
Then what do you do? Trim your sails, give up, or say 
come one, come all? I’m convinced what an out-of-the 
country radio station is blasting away on can’t really harm 
the thing you know you can do and control. All XHB does 
is supply the raw material which you can accept or reject 
at your pleasure. And the money frees you to improve 
your clinic and practices.” 

“Besides,” Henry said, “you are convinced your commis¬ 
sions will be far larger on that basis.” 

Gad smiled. “That enters into it, Doctor.” 

Considering, Henry supposed he had lost most of 
David’s allegiance. He did not wish to hamper Frank in 
sustaining and enlarging the clinic. No doubt Gad was cor¬ 
rect in his opinion that the people attracted to them could 
be winnowed and the plain chaff discarded. 

“We’ll make a start, anyhow,” he decided. “But subject 
to change without notice.” 

At his request. Sylvan Borker joined them at the record¬ 
ing studio. Henry felt he should be identified as the porten¬ 
tous voice of the Brulard Clinic and introduce and sign off 
the records he cut. Balking apologetically, Borker ex¬ 
plained. 

“I couldn’t give you a curt refusal on the phone, Doc¬ 
tor,” Ire said, “and had to come over. Look, I don’t think I 
can help you. I admit I’m a coward. Mr. Baggs is a big 
man. It’s hard to get in his good graces, and easy to fall 
out of them. He never forgives or forgets an enemy. If I do 
more work for you, I have the feeling my name is going to 
be mud.” 

“I don’t think Mr. Baggs is Caesar,” Henry said, and 
grinned. “In fact, I might be. What if I could protect 
you?” 
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“How, Doctor?” 

“I’d like you to run XHB and speak for me.” 

“A Mexican radio station?” Barker said. “At the end of 
the line? I don’t so much as know where it is.” 

“I’m not sure myself,” Henry said. “Let’s visit San 
Pablo.” 

He called David’s office and, through Norma Reich, 
located David lunching at Casey’s with one of Sam Guer- 
drich’s minions. “I wish you could have been here today,” 
he said. “Gad and I have taken some important decisions. 
Your judgment was missed.” 

“I’m a faithful employee,” David replied. “I went 
through the entire agenda beforehand with Gad. He’s 
overheated and having pipedreams. In my opinion he’s 
downgrading the clinic and you, and grossly overselling. 
With a bit of encouragement, hell reduce you to the status 
of a quack and turn you into a patent-medicine king. And 
I’m not saying this behind his back—he’s heard it all from 
me.” 

“Why haven’t I heard it?” 

“You’ve developed a couple of deaf ears, Henry.” 

“But aren’t you happy? You predicted it would happen. 
Isn’t it the course each one of your clients follows?” 

David sighed. “Oh, listen, we needn’t quarrel. Perhaps 
I’m wrong. Consider me as passe.” 

“Not quite yet,” Henry said, and suppressed his irrita¬ 
tion. “I need an airplane to go to San Pablo. Gad and Syl¬ 
van are going with me. Can you find us one and come 
along?” 

“I’m sorry. I’m with a man from United- 

“I thought you were my friend, David.” 

“Well, tomorrow-” 

“Now, please.” 

There whs a silence. “Okay,” David said. “Give me a few 
minutes to locate a pilot. I’ll get back to you.” 

In an hour they were gathered at the Burbank airport, 
and Henry told A1 Pargrim to remain until he returned. 
The man David had hired to fly them was Terry Gillen, a 
dashing, slickhaired, moustachioed pilot experienced in 
motion picture stunting and charter flights. His aircraft 
was a trim red monoplane. “Lockheed, Doctor,” he said. 
“Like Wiley Post’s. Sit up with me and 111 give you a 
flying lesson.” 

Wedged in the rear, David, Gad and Borker were 
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nervous and uncomfortable, but Henry readily grasped the 
essentials of keeping the craft straight and level and on 
course. Gillen introduced him to gentle turns and banks. 

“You’ve got the touch. Doctor,” he said. “You’d make a 
flyer if you’re interested.” 

“I’m interested,” Henry said. 

“Couldn’t we just go straight ahead and get there?” 
Barker asked. “My stomach is turning.” 

The field at Beasley was unpaved and dusty, and the 
airplane jounced and creaked landing on the rough surface. 
As they came in, Gillen quartered over the broad, muddy 
flood of the Colorado, skimming the tops of tall cotton¬ 
wood trees. “Pretty, ain’t it?” he said, and shook his head. 
“Doc, what brings you here? A thirst for real beer?” 

“A thirst for information,” Henry said. 

Beside the runway stood a single unpainted wooden 
hangar, and an overalled man with a Ford truck removed 
gasoline drums from the flatbed and took them into town. 
The one street, part of the east-west highway, baked in the 
hot sun. An occasional car piled with luggage hummed 
through Beasley without stopping. At the Beasley Mer¬ 
chandise Mart they found a lean, bronzed old man willing 
to drive them to San Pablo for three dollars and wait until 
they were ready to come back. 

“Oh, my God,” Borker said, and closed his eyes to the 
gritty wind. 

On the border were Mexican and United States customs 
and immigration men, sweaty and somnolent. A gate in the 
barbed-wire fence was raised and they were waved on. 

“Bless me,” David said. “It’s even worse here.” 

San Pablo smelled ctf urine and cow dung. The scattered 
collection of huts and small buddings were made of adobe 
bricks and odds and ends of packing cases and spare lum¬ 
ber and had corrugated iron roofs, and wandering tracks 
leading out into the chaparral were not surfaced. Children 
played in the dirt, followed by mangy dogs, and a man slept 
in a doorway, his callused bare feet extended. Rusty, md- 
dering automobiles stood where they had been abandoned. 
But on the crest of a neighboring rocky hill was a gleam¬ 
ing, pointed, pristine metal tower, and at its concrete-based 
foot a tiny house freshly painted; nothing could have been 
more incongruous. 

Getting out of the rattletrap sedan, Henry swung slowly 
in a circle, hands on his hips. Sweat dripped on his face, 
and he wiped it off with a handkerchief. 
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“The tower . . .” he said. “How apt. A phallic symbol.” 

“Let’s have a drink,” David said. 

The name of the tienda was Cristobal, the barroom long, 
dim and cool. Gillen and Henry had shots of whiskey and 
beer chasers, the others beer. Henry inquired for Morales 
and Rojas. The latter had gone to Guadalajara, but Chico 
was somewhere around. A man was dispatched to find 
him. Henry ordered more whiskey and felt the comfortable 
Warmth in his belly. 

“You see?” he said. “There are some aspects of civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

“Doctor,” Borker said, “my apologies. I hadn’t realized 
you were a practical joker of no mean talent.” 

Chico came in, embraced Henry, and greeted his com¬ 
panions. He drank from a bottle of tequila without benefit 
of glass. “What an honor, my friend,” he said. “What a 
lovely idea you had. Alberto will be desolated. Colonel Ro¬ 
bles in Mexico City will envy me. You are our patron, our 
father. You have done wonders for us. Thanks to you, we 
have fucked a regiment of women and will repopulate the 
states of Baja California and Sonora.” 

He paid and dismissed their driver, piled them into his 
shining black Pierre-Arrow touring car, and took them to 
the station. Inside was a multiplicity of metal cabinets, 
tubes, dials, rheostats, wires and cables, and barely room 
for desks, chairs, turntable, microphones and a place for 
musicians. One of the American engineers was on hand, 
and he exhibited and explained the new German equip¬ 
ment to them. 

“We’re pulling enough juice to light Brooklyn, Doctor,” 
he said. “So far in the tests nothing’s blown; it’s beautiful, 
expensive stuff. If it holds together they’ll be hearing you 
in New York and Australia.” 

“I’m more concerned about your hearing me from San 
Pat,” Henry said. 

“I think we’ve got that licked,” the engineer said. “Dr. 
Frances came on for us today and we didn’t misa a word.” 

When the inspection was over, Henry discussed with 
Chico, who was quite content to accept a secondary role, 
the possibility of Sylvan Barker’s assuming charge of the 
station. “We’ve got to have you. Sylvan,” Gad said. “People 
identify you with the Brulard Clinic. Think of the spread 
you’ll have. You can’t hurt yourself here—hell, you’ll end 
up better known than Kaltenbom.” 

“And live in Beasley?” Sylvan demanded. “Or here?” He 
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smiled propitiatingly at Chico. “No offense, Mr. Morales.” 

“No, no,” Chico said. ‘Til get you a nice place with a 
bath. You want some fun? Women? Booze? You hunt or 
fish? I can make you happy.” 

“No, Tm sorry,” Sylvan said. "I appreciate the honor, 
but I’ve got a wife and two kids in high school.” 

They adjourned to the Cristobal and drank. “Sylvan,” 
Henry said, “What would it take to bring you to San 
Pablo?” 

“A fortune.” 

“What do you call a fortune?” 

“Well, ten thousand dollars-” 

“I’ll pay you that” 

“No! It was the first figure that came to mind——” 

“For six months." 

“You can go home weekends,” Gad said. 

“I’ll be flying in often,” Henry said. “You may go back 
and forth with me. Chico will fill in for you whenever you 
need a change of scene.” 

“Oh, God!” Sylvan said. 

“Think it over,” Henry told him, and walked abruptly 
outside. 

Peeling off his coat, he strolled among the huts. David 
followed him. People watched them from glassless win¬ 
dows and fetid doorways, dull-eyed. 

“You seem in an odd mood,” David said. “I haven’t seen 
you this way before.” 

Henry gestured, grimacing. “Look at them. They’re 
hungry and sick. Their teeth are rotting. They don’t have 
enough protein, and tuberculosis and rickets and typhoid 
will get them and they’ll die early. And dirt and infectious 
fecal matter and impure water and syphilis and untended 
broken bones and wounds and horrible ignorance. 
Ignorance. And the cold indifference of mankind and a so¬ 
cial and economic system that doesn’t work. We’ve come 
to hell.” 

“Shall we get the hell out?” 

“Yes,” Henry said, and shivered. 

However, Chico had a diversion for them. He would not 
be thwarted, and took them a couple of miles down a rut¬ 
ted road to a considerable old stone building with a trun¬ 
cated tower atop it; at the side was a pond containing 
ducks, a stand of trees, and a lawn. “El Molino,” he said. 
“The Mill. Mine. My house is yours, gentlemen. It’s a 
showplace around here.” 
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The entrance was the salon, the furniture new, cheap, 
overstuffed, covered with mohair; mirrors abounded, and 
against a far wall was an elaborate mahogany bar with 
large oil paintings of Rubens-like nudes. A fat, pretty 
woman, uncorseted, in a faded black dress, greeted them. 
Her broad smile revealed gold teeth. “Ay, Chico!” die said. 
“Muy buenol Sit down, gents. Make yourself to home.” 

“Chiquita,” Chico said. “My prioress. Have a drink. You 
want to see the nuns?” 

“No,” David said. 

“Yes,” Henry said. 

“Yes,” Gad said. 

A grinning man in a white apron brought them beer. 
The girls were paraded, some ten in number. Two were 
past their prime, several not of Latin origin. They wore 
satin gowns and transparent nightgowns short in length 
and one of them only a pair of transparent black under¬ 
pants. 

“You get anything you like in the Mill,” Chico said. 
“They do anything. Good broads. And they’re clean.” He 
gestured impatiently, and added, “Oh, take it off”—and 
repeated the c omman d in Spanish. 

The girls removed their clothing with practiced speed 
and pirouetted to exhibit their wares. One sat down and ex¬ 
posed herself to show an amazing clitoris, another ad¬ 
vanced to Sylvan and rubbed her generous breasts on his 
face. He turned scarlet 

“Not bad, huh?” Chico asked. “How about a little love 
scene to wake you up? It’s all free.” He snapped his 
fingers, and Chiquita wound a cabinet phonograph and put 
on a worn record and the girls danced lasciviously and a 
girl strapped a leather device to her loins that simulated an 
erect penis. 

When she had selected her partner, they kissed and ex¬ 
changed bodily caresses and the partner enacted fellatio. 
They slipped to the floor and a union was effected. 
Another girl, kneeling before a seated companion and 
bearing her thighs on her shoulders, performed cun- 
nilinctus. 

“You get it?” Chico said. “Everything goes. This is liber¬ 
ty hall.” 

“Goodbye,” David said in a trembling voice, and left 
them. Sylvan at his heels. Chico stared in surprise. 

The music ended, the play halted. Henry sat calmly, 
regarding a small girl of perhaps fifteen with strange 
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humble Indian features and little breasts and a tiny waist 
and slim legs and a look of frightened immaturity. Gillen 
and Gad were red-faced and perspiring. 

“Got any ideas?” Chico said. “You’re my guests.” 

“Yes,” Henry said, and arose and pointed to the Indian 
child. She seemed overjoyed. 

“Me too,” Gad said. “The blonde . . .” 

Gillen said, “I’ll take the fat dame in case the bed is 
hard.” 

They followed the naked girls along a hallway. “Wash 
thoroughly with hot soap and Water afterward,” Henry 
said. “Urinate immediately. Look for sores before you 
act.” 

He went in a room with the little girl, motioned for her 
to lie on the cot, and opened her thighs and inspected her. 
She smiled up at him timidly as he undressed. Then ap¬ 
prehension mastered her. She spoke to him in Spanish, 
and he shook his head to silence her. She had been much 
used but he could not enter properly even when he turned 
her face-down and bolstered her with pillows for posterior 
coition. Her fortitude was admirable and she kept quiet un¬ 
til the pain was intense; then she sobbed and buried her 
face in the covers. The novelty and his frame of mind had 
aroused him tremendously, yet he was unwilling to commit 
a cruelty upon a submissive creature. Finally, he relented, 
sat on the edge of the bed, brought her to her knees con¬ 
fronting him, and caught her head between his legs. She 
had difficulty pleasing him . Her inexperience was apparent. 
But, in fright and relief, held in a vise, she did what was 
necessary and gave evidence of great excitement when he 
expended. Smiling, he released her, took her in his lap and 
kissed her, and masturbated her. Then he got up, breathing 
through his mouth to avoid their odors and those of the 
grim room, emptied his bladder, washed carefully, and 
dressed. The girl put on a worn blue robe and eyed him 
timidly, and he wondered if she was indeed more than 
twelve or thirteen. She would not live a great deal longer, of 
course. 

And it was no good. He felt sorry for her and amazed at 
himself. Having denied himself nothing in the past, nor 
paid any penalties of conscience or repulsion or loyalty, he 
wondered now if there was anything further to achieve 
with his body. Variety and experience did not teach or ex¬ 
pand the tactile, sensory range, it only deadened and sad- 
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dened at last. The thought was shocking, as though he had 
lost the tie that bound him to life and lovely excess. 

He gave the . girl all the money in his pockets and wallet, 
in excess of fifty dollars, and she was stunned and knelt and 
kissed his hand. Hesitating, having already dismissed her 
from his thoughts, he was aware of a dread of going back 
through San Pablo. He could not say why. 
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Suddenly the bugs in the long-line telephone connection to 
Beasley and across the border were eliminated. Henry 
assumed they had been in part political, but Ben Horowitz 
and John Drumm vouchsafed no explanation. XHB went 
clamorously and indefatigably on the air. Sitting in his of¬ 
fice at a reworked telephone, a second instrument con¬ 
necting him to the engineer at the controls in San Pablo, 
Henry said: “Good evening, my friends, from the Brulard 
Clinic at San Patricio, California—from which, with the 
magnificent facilities of modem radio, you are hearing the 
transmission of my voice through station XHB in old Mex¬ 
ico. This is truly an auspicious occasion—a moment of 
pride for me—and I hope this new facility will serve the 
cause of health, and our nation, in a fashion that can fully 
justify its existence. Mr. Sylvan Borker in his introduction 
has- been far too flattering about both me and my work, 
but I intend to do everything in my power to deserve at 
least a portion of his praise. 

“But my true place is not speaking on the radio or at¬ 
tending to my patients in my clinic—it is in a laboratory 
performing the drudgery that may advance knowledge. 
And how painful it is for me to depart from that life—to 
court attention and advertise my wares. I have taken the 
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step reluctantly, driven by considerations more important 
than my personal concerns, and possibly by a sense of 
destiny. If it were left to me, if I had no inalienable obliga¬ 
tions to mankind, I would continue my researches in 
private and leave the practical application of them to 
others.” 

Henry paused. “My friends, I haven’t been able to do as 
I desired. My very investigations have betrayed me. In 
these times the medical world has little patience with the 
independent investigator, His suggestions and the action to 
be taken on them is often hopelessly bogged down in red 
tape and sheer resistance to change. He is ridiculed and 
silenced. 

“I refuse to be silenced, my friends. My first impulse 
was to surrender. But I couldn’t in good conscience. I 
seemed to hear voices while I agonized and pondered—the 
voices of the sick and despairing and aged, enduring 
without hope—calling to me for the assistance I knew I 
could give. And the sick cannot wait. The desperate are 
soon quieted forever. The old have so little time. . 

“My friends, I seek a deep wellspring of human renewal, 
whose healing waters I have barely tapped, which will 
revitalize and restore human beings. My gift, I hope, is a 
fresh joy in living and loving. I am only here to serve. Give 
me your confidence until I prove unworthy of it. Thank 
you. Goodnight, and the best of health.” 

Sylvan Borker went on in San Pablo. The measured 
resonance of his voice gave no indication of his lonely 
discomfort and the existence already of two despondent 
letters of resignation. “Ladies and gentlemen, you have just 
heard words of welcome extended to you from Dr. Henry 
Brulard as dear-channel station XHB, fifty thousand 
watts, one hundred sixty meters on your waveband, begins 
daily broadcasting to you. Station XHB is located in San 
Pablo, state of Baja California, in old Mexico, and is the 
sole property of Dr. Henry Brulard, internationally famous 
glandular specialist and founder of the Brulard Clinic, San 
Patrido, California. Are you past forty, is your health 
failing, has love passed you by, are your vital powers 
deteriorating? Has the December Syndrome of aging crip¬ 
pled you? If so, you are a candidate for revitalization. 
Cellular therapy works wonders of restoration. Life mid 
love await you at any age. Those interested are invited to 
write, telegraph or telephone the Brulard Clinic, San Patri- 
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cio, California. I will repeat the address and supply the 
telephone number so you may write them down . . 

“Wonderful,” Frank said. “Wonderful, Doctor! It booms 
in your ears—you have to tune it down. A perfect station 
for you.” He was rubbing his hands in his excitement. “I’ve 
been conferring with Mr. Briton. We axe going to give 
copies of Mr. Halling’s book to the most promising of the 
prospects, and little radios to satisfied customers who send 
letters of commendation that Mr. Borker can read over the 
air. Briton also has in min d a contest for the oldest couple 
having offspring as a result of revitalization, and-” 

Henry groaned. 

“I know, I know,” Frank said, and twinkled and tugged 
at his beard. “But it’s commerce, my boy. Simple com¬ 
merce. We’ll use taste and restraint, don’t worry. By 
George, the light is going to shine from under your bush¬ 
el!” 

Calling from Los Angeles, David said, “Loud and clear, 
Henry. Considering the volume I had, the signal must be 
traveling to the ends of the earth. I think you hit the right 
note in your inaugural address.” 

“Your note. I thought it was pretty thick stuff.” 

“Yes, I was rather surprised to hear you spouting my 
material. But I'm convinced you need the shy scientist 
making his apologia. When you take into consideration the 
raw hard selling Gad and Frank have foisted on you, 
something has to be done to anticipate the brickbats that’ll 
come your way shortly. Don’t fool yourself that the 
medicos are going to swallow XHB without gagging. I ex¬ 
pect my next function will consist of trying to explain your 
absolute departure from respectability.” 

Henry laughed. “It sounds interesting. I’m half charmed 
by what may happen.” 

“I doubt that you’ll find it even half charming for long. 
The interlude on KAB was harmless, unstressed and 
restricted. Mexico is going to turn you into national proper¬ 
ty. If you are able to cure half of what Gad and Frank are 
staking out claims on, you’ll cut into the business of doc¬ 
tors everywhere.” 

“Just for a while, David. Money can buy my freedom. I 
want both.” 

“They always say that. Henry, one last caution, from the 
heart—the most important advice, as your public relations 
counsel, I could give you. Please don’t-” 


“I can anticipate what you’re going to say.” 

“Sure,” David said. “But listen anyhow. Forget 
the political overtones. Leave Mr. Baggs and the Trib alone. 
Let Roosevelt and Hoover settle their differences with you 
on the sidelines. I can’t emphasize that enough.” 

“For your own benefit?” 

“No, not for my own benefit!” 

“Don’t shout,” Henry said mildly. “Bullying won’t 
influence me, David. I think I have an appointment of 
some sort to keep. The curious thing is, that speech you 
gave me for the radio expressed pretty much how I felt, less 
the hearts and flowers flourishes. I’ve always fallen short of 
my objectives so far, but possibly one day Ill give you 
reason to see me as I am.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” David said, almost sadly. 

Nobody in San Pablo knew or cared what went on at the 
little white house under the pointed spire of metal; only 
Chico Morales and Alberto Rodriquez Rojas were proud 
and recompensed, and Colonel Armando Robles y Caneda 
expressed his satisfaction on occasional visits. “We’ve put 
this dump on the map,” Chico said. “The tourists are com¬ 
ing across to look. I’m going to hire three more putas” 
Sylvan Borker bore his cross, dreamt of escape, and took a 
sickly satisfaction in the range of his cultivated diction. His 
technicians poured on the coal and were smirkily pleased 
at how filam ents in the few bulbs in the town were reduced 
to a soft, flickering orange glow many nights, and at how 
the citizens of Beasley, stumbling in a half-light, cursed 
them and all their works. But business was a little better in 
both places. 

The advertisers Gad Briton had snared—a cheap mail 
order firm in St. Louis, a kitchenware company, sellers of 
patent medicines, home study courses, encyclopedias, 
parlor games, clothing, cut-rate preserved foods, auto¬ 
mobiles and numerous odds and ends that came and went 
with the change of seasons—were not disposed to complain 
until, on the advice of Gad and Sylvan, Frank raised the 
rates. Notwithstanding, they paid up and availed themselves 
of the matchless power. 

Letters, telegrams and calls to the clinic lagged to begin 
with, as Frank had anticipated; then the volume grew 
heavy. Their points of origin included Seattle, Washington, 
and Portland, Oregon; Reno, Tonopah and Elko in 
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Nevada; Salt Lake City, Utah (a highly moral city, and 
surprising to hear from), and places in Arizona; XHB 
reached out to Boise, Cheyenne, Denver, Albuquerque, to 
Kansas and Nebraska, the Dakotas, Oklahoma and Texas; 
people heard the call letters in Little Rock and New 
Orleans, in Cincinnati, and Detroit, even Atlanta; the 
Eastern seaboard was less productive, but responses came 
from Savannah, Baltimore and Washington. Canadians sent 
inquiries from Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg and Mon¬ 
treal. 

The interval between writing or calling and actually re¬ 
questing treatment lessened. Gad’s new solicitations hit 
harder, were much more numerous, and covered a broader 
spectrum. As Frank had often forecast, the ordinary man 
with a little money in his jeans and an anxious wife was 
no less interested in getting back into the great game of life 
than his richer contemporary. He wasn’t spared the aches, 
pains and frustrations of the December Syndrome because 
he happened to be lower in the income scale, and now the 
Brulard Clinic had numerous price ranges to offer 1 those 
not so blessed with the world’s goods. “I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing,’’ Frank said presently, sitting in his office with Irene 
Sneed, trying to get through mountainous paperwork. 
“There are days when I don’t believe we have a depression. 
We’ve got here an example of the better mouse¬ 
trap—Doctor’s mousetrap.” 

Henry acquired a following exclusive of the people beset 
by age and sexual inadequacies. Listening to XHB became 
a fad. Nearly without effort, David procured continental at¬ 
tention, and Dr. Brulard was noticed overseas. Newspapers 
described and commented on his phenomenon, and 
magazines devoted articles to it. Correspondents invaded 
San Pat and San Pablo, were entertainjed, and granted in¬ 
terviews. A prominent psychologist perceived another mass 
public turn toward the hallucinations of rejuvenation, re¬ 
peating the fevered dreams of the first decades of the cen¬ 
tury, and ascribed it to a desire to escape the consuming, 
disheartening realities of economic disaster. Experts called 
Henry an arrant faker and his cellular therapy worthless 
and long ago discredited. He was more frequently assailed 
than hailed. Yet David had to admit that Henry’s taking up 
the cudgels for reform and social justice enormously im¬ 
proved his position. From some standpoints he was unas¬ 
sailable. He seemed to represent the thrust of the future to 
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most of his audience, he was on the side of the angels for 
the dispossessed, and certainly he had no ulterior motive in 
his appeals for a change. 

And rftangp. was in the autumn air XHB bored through. 
The underdogs had found a defender. Henry’s man won by 
a landslide. Radicalism and collectivism were abruptly ac¬ 
ceptable. Henry spoke glowingly of the day when Mr. 
Roosevelt would be installed as President and the old order 
would perish. Not very well informed on politics and 
economics, he had come to rely on John Drumm for his 
views and theories, his historical attributions and facts; 
besides, he was too busy to do much spadework. Every 
week John had to go to the clinic and furnish him with am¬ 
munition. It was the opportunity John had waited for. 
Answering David’s strictures, he said: “Don’t try to stop us 
now, Buster. I’ve got a willing, mellifluous mouthpiece with 
close to a hundred thousand watts, and I’m going to help 
pull down the pillars in the temple. Doctor is my blind 
Samson. Watch us knock off the Philistines.” 

“Samson perished in the ruins,” David said. “Remem¬ 
ber? You could get buried, too.” 

“Okay,” John said. “Just send my regards to Gairvey, 
Lund and Besserick afterward. We’re doing the work of the 
Lord, boy. This is the New Deal, and Doctor and I are its 
prophets. What’s more, we’re finding honor in bur own 
country.” , 

The roughing-up Henry promised for Alfred Baggs and 
the Tribune followed. Baggs was a paradigm of con¬ 
servative reaction in his area, his newspaper the ex¬ 
emplification of his tenets, and Henry attacked both 
repeatedly. His increasing influence disconcerted Frank, for 
the clinic mail started to support his assaults on reac¬ 
tionaries instead of requesting treatment. His pleas caused a 
reduction in Henry’s socioeconomic lectures, something 
David had been unable to achieve. 

John encountered, fresh problems. Threats and obsceni¬ 
ties, as well as a pitiful outpouring from the mentally 
disturbed, doubled. The Federal Radio Commission was 
swamped by complaints from radio stations, outraged 
citizens and politicians representing influential constituents. 
Negotiations were entered into with the Mexican govern¬ 
ment. John went to court to prevent cutting of the long line 
by the telephone company, and to stop proceedings that 
might have severed San Pablo from Beasley’s power and 
communications. Alarmed, he appealed to Ben Horowitz, 
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who pocketed a fee and sent him to Mexico City in Terry 
Gillen’s airplane. Colonel Robles reassured John and his 
principal and accepted tribute Frank could ill afford; he 
said the international conference would be endless and un¬ 
productive, and meanwhile XHB could go on smashing in¬ 
to the United States unhampered on an overpowering 
frequency that often roved madly over the broadcast band. 

“You may recall,” Ben mentioned, “my saying Doctor 
would build up some political muscle. He has—his people 
won the jackpot. Enthusiasm for interfering with him in 
any department is at a new low around here, I would 
suspect. Relax.” 

It was evidently true. Protests of medical societies seemed 
to die in legislative committees mid bureaus. Henry had not 
belonged to state or county medical associations and thus 
wasn’t subject to being drummed out of them in dishonor. 
To his listeners, continuing to play the reluctant scientist 
embarking on a fight against reaction, he was absolved 
beforehand of the censure he attracted; obviously his ene¬ 
mies hated his politics and sought to diminish his stature 
by impugning his professional ability, a typical cheap trick 
of the economic royalists Mr. Roosevelt also opposed. 

Henry intensified his affirmations of the next adminis¬ 
tration and won certain California political adherents by 
supporting their aspirations to office. Frank’s purse strings 
opened to the men Ben thought he should support Some 
members of the ascendant party were fearful of Henry’s 
liberalism, but many felt he embodied, through John’s 
coaching, the temper of the wind that would blow from 
Washington in the winter of ’33—the wind of the dawning 
day of the common man, the mass voter, the great disen¬ 
chanted of capitalism. David received confidential ex¬ 
pressions of esteem for his client, and promises of backing 
in an emergency from powerful men. His social eligibility 
flowering, Henry attended civic functions in Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco, speaking on reform and his 
hopes of future prosperity to manifest approbation. Despite 
the affronted and rancorous medical associations, he was 
invited to testify at a state senate hearing cm a public health 
bill in Sacramento. Flanked by his lawyer and public rela¬ 
tions counsel, he conducted himself admirably, careful not 
to overstate his case. He was the star witness, surrounded 
by photographers and reporters. Facts and figures, which 
John stood ready to supply, buttressed his testimony. It was 
accorded a good reception in the hearing room and in the 
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newspapers, other than by the Los Angeles Tribune, where 
a single sentence stated: “Among witnesses called was Dr. 
Henry Brulard, the unorthodox rejuvenator who has a 
private clinic in San Patricio and operates a maverick radio 
station from Mexico.” 

Henry’s appearance, conduct and procedures began 
fallin g into a pattern meriting David’s approval. In con¬ 
servative clothing, tall and a bit weary-looking, handsome 
and abstracted and solemn, he took to swooping down 
at widely scattered points with little expenditure of time in 
Terry Gillen’s red Lockheed, conveying an atmosphere of 
romance, haste and importance. Although he was not 
qualified as a pilot, David hinted that Dr. Brulard flew 
himself, pressed as he was by the exigencies of his profes¬ 
sion and his dedication to national recovery. Anywhere he 
appeared was an occasion for newspaper and radio in¬ 
terest. Part of what he said was nonsense, but his sincerity 
claimed interest. An aura of sex and the miraculous, of the 
December Syndrome and revitalization, gave him mystery 
and stature. He was by way of being a folk hero. 

“Get it?” Ben said drily. “Doctor’s the all-around doc¬ 
tor. He can cure anything—even economic ills. You can’t 
ask for more than that.” 

John said: “Don’t knock Doctor to me. He’ll keep 
everybody alive and screwing and run out the money¬ 
changers and malefactors of great wealth. listen, my 
mother is going to marry an old guy who can support her. 
I’ve got an autographed picture of Doctor at home and Syl¬ 
via bums incense under it. She says he got rid of Mother 
among other magical feats, and she thinks that was his 
crowning trick.” 

And Gad Briton added his bit. “Doctor’s brought me 
good new accounts in a market that’s dying,” he said. “I’m 
a genius, thanks to him, and my cock is always hard. My 
next project is to have him change water into wine and 
we’ll undercut the bootleggers. lift a glass to our savior, 
Dave. Cheers.” 

“Wild cheers for Doctor,” David said. 

San Pat awakened from a long sleep. On the highway at 
either end of town arose signs reading “San Patri¬ 
cio—Home of the Brulard Clinic.” Stores and the church 
were repainted, the new auto court glistened, and a drug¬ 
gist had set up in business. Overhead streetlights were 
installed at the two intersections, and sidewalks were laid. 
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Ranchers gaped now as they drove through heavy traffic 
on their errands. The garage had plenty of work. Old men 1 
in overalls outside the general store stared at out-of-state 
automobile license plates they had never seen before. In 
the evenings patients drifted down from the clinic to look 
around and have a soda at the drugstore fountain. The 
cafe started staying open until ten P.M.; the proprietor sold 
bootleg gin to sophisticated customers. Overflow applicants 
for clinic treatment and salesmen and relatives and the 
curious put up at the auto courts, which were never 
wholly empty. Every place kept on the lights these nights. 

H. Jerry Gilder rejoiced, sold ranches and roadside com¬ 
mercial property, and encouraged venture capital trembling 
on the brink of investing in hotels, shops, restaurants, a 
movie theater and additional filling stations. He felt better, 
stronger, more optimistic since his operation and injec¬ 
tions. Mrs. Gilder was as surprised and contented as Dr. 
Frances had predicted. There was proof in his possession 
that revitalizing people had reached a state of popularity 
which encouraged imitation, the soundest tribute of all; he 
held a letter from a doctor in Missouri, the originator of a 
method called “Vitality Unlimited,” who wanted to know 
the prospects for establishing himself in California near to 
the Brulard concern. The Missouri doctor thought prox¬ 
imity, especially with the inducement of lower prices, 
might promote the competition that was the life of trade. 
Although greedy, Jerry wondered at the propriety of 
beckoning to him. He believed he had better discuss it with 
Dr. Frances first. But this was another proof of the amaz¬ 
ing potentiality of San Pat, and he had begun having vi¬ 
sions of a small city encompassing a health center of 
worldwide fame and himself with riches. The San Pablo 
broadcasts, which he never missed, stirred an active envy 
in him; he devoutly wished San Pat could have fallen heir 
to the station instead of a bunch of greasers in a one-horse 
town previously unknown to fame. 

Affluence brought strains to the Brulard Clinic. The 
rush might be temporary, or at least momentarily exag¬ 
gerated, and Frank could not decide whether to increase 
the staff and start a building program. He had to defer .ad¬ 
missions and turn away patients. The annexes were always 
full. On him and Brulard fell a grievous burden of work. 
During Brulard’s frequent absences at San Pablo (where he 
went to make direct broadcasts) or on social or business 
trips, the exhausting task of conducting the clinic fell to 
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Frank. His labors were his joy, but he Was beginning to feel 
his fatigue and years. 

Hemy was of no aid to Frank in arriving at important 
conclusions. He left everything relating to finances, pro¬ 
motion and advertising, day-to-day services, and future 
expansion to his colleague. His attention was turning in¬ 
creasingly to research, though he had little time for it, and 
he had opened a small dispensary in an abandoned store¬ 
front in San Pablo to provide free medical attention for the 
inhabitants. Conceding the importance of more investiga¬ 
tion (and hoping for new discoveries), Frank still insisted 
their primary object should be to help the suffering—and 
assiduously milk the profits—while fortune abided with 
them. 

Henry’s current off-duty interests worried Frank in 
several instances. He was tiring himself dangerously stay¬ 
ing up nights in Tiny’s company. Frank desired him and 
his head nurse and principal assistant to be fresh in the 
mornings, and, while he would not of course mention it, he 
suspected the inevitable sexual relations they indulged in 
were not contributing to their strength. Worse, Henry’s 
new probings were speculative rather than practical and 
apparently not suitable to quick application in the clinic. 
Laboratory animals were neglected for cerebrations Frank 
couldn’t follow, and Henry made mystifying notes or dic¬ 
tated strange sequences to Tiny. Often he was depressed, 
dissatisfied, and impatient with, the drudgery of attending 
to patients. He grew brusque with them, and Was not al¬ 
ways sympathetic. His experiments in the other diseases 
Frank had advertised they would treat were scattered and 
insufficient, he refused many of the clients after examina¬ 
tion and recommended orthodox measure by other hands, 
and seemed at times to doubt the efficacy of what they 
were doing. The rattlesnake venom they secured from a col¬ 
lector and handler of reptiles in the desert town of Bar- 
stow. Who sent a small jar of deadly fluid to them each 
month, had again riveted Henry’s attention, and Frank 
feared he was somehow determined to learn its secret 
means of putting in abeyance the immune rejection factor. 
But Frank dared not express his disapproval. 

Eventually he resolved his major problem with an un¬ 
characteristic abruptness. He put Harold Green to convert¬ 
ing the untouched portions of what had been Westward Ho 
and approved his plans for a third annex. A San Diego 
contractor was hired and costs carefully figured. 
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Henry barely glanced at the submissions for his approval 
after the fact. He accepted Frank’s plea for delaying con¬ 
struction of his house until the profitable additions were 
completed and they had more money in the till. But he had 
an urgent request: a small landing field at some feasible 
location on the property on which Terry Gillen could bring 
in his airplane. Frank couldn’t refuse him the luxury, and 
anyhow it wasn’t very expensive; it would, perhaps, add 
prestige to the clinic and serve to attract wealthy patrons 
given to the latest modes of transportation. 

A runway was selected and a windsock installed atop a 
pole, and tractors did the grading. Lighting was installed 
for night arrivals and departures. “We are distinctly up-to- 
date, aren’t we?” Frank said dubiously. 

Past midnight, Henry put down his pen, his eyes water¬ 
ing, and rubbed his face with open palms. Tiny removed a 
coffee cup from the desk in his office. Getting up, he bent 
and stretched, listening to the rain on the roof. She put the 
pages he had written in a drawer and locked it, and took 
his coat from a hanger. 

“Leave it here,” he said. “No umbrellas. Let’s get wet in 
that clean rain. It might revive us.” 

She shrugged and followed him outside. The downpour 
was lessening, and he walked aimlessly, lifting his head to 
the dull black skies. Tiny kept at his heels. Their shoes 
squelched in the grass of the central area. A few lights 
shone, but nobody stirred. Across the way rose the bare 
beams and rafters of the uncompleted third annex. At the 
approach of the year-end holidays, the patient load, as 
usual, was far lighter. A soothing empty quiet enveloped 
the clinic; shrouded in darkness it looked almost to Henry 
as it had in the beginning, when he had seen it with Amy. 
He thought of her without particular emotion. He had not 
seen her in a long time, and given up the assumption she 
would come to him eventually in the suppliant surrender 
he had desired and needed—then. Her importance to him, 
even the memory of her body and its hidden Heights, had 
lately sharply diminishe d. 

“Aren’t you getting cold?” Tiny asked, 

“No,” he said. “Are you?” 

She didn’t answer, trailing him doggedly. They were 
soaking wet. Finally he turned and went to his house. She 
switched off the outside light. “Take off your clothes 
here,” she said. “We’ll ruin the carpet dripping on it.” 
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When they had stripped, she wiped them as best she 
could with the soggy clothing, including their feet. Indoors, 
she put wood on the fire and got bath towels for (hying. 
He lay down in front of the fireplace and stretched and 
flexed his arms and legs. 

“That was a crazy thing to do,” she said. “I think you’re 
getting nuttier all the time, Doctor. Do you want a drink?” 

“No. I’m restored. Do you know what atavism is. 
Tiny?” 

“No.” 

“I’m a throwback. I should be living naked in a forest, 
eating uncooked meat, the head of a tribe, fathering a new 
race.” 

“Yeah. Am I to leave now?” 

He shook his head, and she knelt at his side. He laughed 
at her stringy hair and intent smoldering eyes and Wet 
mouth. As she slowly kissed him from the hollow of his 
throat to his toes and then brought her lips to his pubic 
area, he realized, without disgust or irony or anticipation 
of continuance, that they were well mated—big, amoral, 
enduring, devoid of conventional affection and bonds, 
chained together in sensuality. Those chains were his for 
life, with any number of partners. What would happen to 
her? It was his duty to reward her courage, loyalty, passion 
and constant attendance, to pay up for the rebuffs she had 
endured and the casting away that would come. 

Setting on him, she gripped him and rolled him over on 
her and fitted him to her. “I’m going to make you a 
present,” he said, and entered her fully. 

“You just did ...” 

He laughed. “Something that will remain, Tiny. I owe 
you a great deal. I’ve been careless and unthinking.” 

“Don’t talk now,” she said and stopped the teasing with¬ 
drawal and propelled him into her with tightening thews. 

At the New Year, Henry refused an invitation to Gad 
Briton’s traditional party. He elected to remain at the 
clinic, and insisted Frank vacation in San Diego. The old 
man looked worn and less chipper than he had; obviously 
he was in need of a rest. As his physician, Henry regarded 
him narrowly and prescribed peace and quiet and a dif¬ 
ferent scene. Also, he announced he would present Tiny 
with a ten per cent interest in the clinic as a reward for her 
physical risks and devotion. The statement was given in her 
presence, and he was pleased and relieved by hex gratitude. 
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He could not, he thought, have produced more happiness 
through offering to marry her. But he was not surprised: 
he knew from experience that greed and sexual desire were 
allied in everybody, and each was a profound satisfaction 
and a substitute for the other. His debt had been paid. 
Before Tiny left them, he instructed Frank to have John 
Drumm legalize the gift 

Frank blanched at his decision, although he pretended 
acquiescence until Tiny had gone. Then he argued 
vigorously against the gift “My boy,” he said, “we don’t 
want more partners. She’s invaluable, but she isn’t fitted to 
join us, to offer advice, to take a leading part. Let her enjoy 
as fine a bonus as you can think of-—” 

“It isn’t from your share. It’s out of mine.” 

“God bless you. But you are dividing authority, weaken¬ 
ing what we’ve worked so hard for. She’ll get the wrong im¬ 
pression, take on airs.” Frank drew fresh breath and tapped 
his chest, as though to hasten a slowing inhalation. “I’ve got 
to speak openly, Henry. Of course you are fond of her. She 
is your woman Friday. I appreciate your companionship 
with her, how she risked the early tests, but-” 

“I can’t rescind my gift, Frank.” 

“You must listen to me, Henry! You are rash, too 
generous. It becomes a fault, a weakness. I’ve lived many 
years, I know human nature. Generosity is something to be 
taken advantage of, a leverage for more demands—not 
something to be content with and eternally grateful for. 
You are being foolish. Why, you’ve been too generous with 
me as well——” 

“Yes, I have,” Henry said coldly. "And that is my 
privilege. Are you disputing this so hotly because you have 
lost a ten per cent you can never recover, or because you 
are now the largest shareholder and suddenly see I have 
given away an interest you can’t hope to control? Did you 
plan to have it all someday, by hook or crook?” 

Livid, putting a hand inside his white jacket, watery- 
eyed, Frank bowed his head. He filled his lungs again. 
“Very well. Doctor,” he said. “But you are making a 
mistake, an extremely serious mistake.” 
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la the month of March, when all the banks had dosed and 
panic was sweeping the country, David contracted an epic 
cold. He went to Dr. William Perkins’s office feeling more 
dead than alive, with burning eyes and short breath and a 
ringing in his ears. 

Bill shook his head. “This is the worst yet. How do you 
manage them? Please don’t breathe on me.” 

He ascertained that David had a fever, sounded his chest 
and said he heard bronchial rumblings, administered drops 
for an acute conjunctivitis, and wrote prescriptions. 

“Go home,” he ordered. “Take to your bed. You’re too 
delicate for a brutal world.” 

They discussed current events. The fear and uncertain¬ 
ty that hung thick on the land, despite brave proclamations 
by Mr. Roosevelt, had infected them. No man knew what 
to expect next. 

“Well, there’s one hopeful note,” Bill said. "At least they 
don’t seem to be getting sick in a time of trial. Or anyway 
they don’t admit it with no money around. But it’s fun¬ 
ny-before the financiers shut up shop nobody bothered to 
pay his doctor either. I wonder what keeps them away from 
me now?*’ 

“Dr. Brulard’s doing all right,” David said. “Or he was 
the last I heard, a few days ago.” 

"Yeah, he’s a miracle worker. They’re different.” 

"But you guys are throwing a lot of dead cats at him.” 

“It doesn’t do any good; Brulard is rich and safe. In¬ 
cidentally, why don’t you have your doctoring done by 
him?” 

“He’s too busy,” David said. 

“I should think so, with the line of goods he’s handling. 
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But he’s overdoing it. I think the son of a bitch is going to 
get around to killing people, and then maybe well have a 
chance of pulling his license.” 

“Is that a possibility. Bill?” 

“They’re working on it. I hear that Lawrence Bokking, 
the editor of American Medical Review , has somebody dig¬ 
ging into Brulard’s theories and how the clinic is run. Dr. 
Bokking is a tough guy and the Review is the last word. 
One of these days he may shoot your boy so full of holes 
the authorities can’t overlook it.” 

Returning to his office, David told Norma Reich he was 
going home and die. But he couldn’t. Mr. Guerdrich’s sec¬ 
retary had relayed a command from the great man that 
David was to report to United immediately; Wendell 
Cruze, at home, had phoned several times. David groaned, 
sent Norma out to get his prescriptions filled, and rang 
Wendell. 

“Who is it?” Wendell asked. His voice was unsteady. 

“David. I’m hoarse from a cold.” 

“What have you done to me, David?” 

“I don’t know,” David said. “Perhaps you should tell 
me.” 

“Here I am, sitting in this house, with nothing to do. 
The bank is shuttered—it’s like the end of everything. The 
board is too mixed up to meet. And then you had to get me 
to make that loan to Dr. Brulard!” 

“What difference does that make in this kind of confu¬ 
sion? Do you need the money? If I press them, they prob¬ 
ably could pay you most of it pretty soon.” 

“That’s not the point,” Wendell said. “You didn’t tell me 
the man’s a radical. It wasn’t the act of a friend, David! 
My God, what he’s saying on that Mexican radio station! 
Pure Bolshevism! Do you realize what you’ve done to my 
reputation in banking circles?” 

“Does anybody know you’re associated with him?” 

“Certainly they do! The man has told other people. Or 
you have. Or somebody has. It’s common knowledge on 
Spring Street that I financed his damned radio!” 

“I haven’t, Wendell.” 

“David, I’m looked upon by my friends and customers as 
a revolutionary, a traitor to my class!” 

“Maybe that is the proper character to have in these 
times,” David said. 

“Mark my words,” Wendell said, “I am not going to 
forgive you. This is the end of our friendship, and I 
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have written your father to that effect. And Mildred feels as 
I do!” 

“Oh, Wendell ...” 

“There is no use pleading with me. Your conduct has 
been disgraceful to a man who has tried to be a second 
parent to you. If you continue your relationship with 
that—that Bolshevik doctor, mark my words, you are 
going to regret it.” 

“Goodbye, Wendell,” David said, and hung up and 
paused to blow his nose. , 

Norma came back with the medicines. Everybody s 
sure to think you’ve been on a drunk, Dave,” she remarked. 

“That’s my next step,” David said, “if I don’t expire 

before.” ., , . , 

He retired to the bathroom, swallowed pills, gargled, and 
put drops in his eyes. Then, feeling heated and disordered, 
he set out for the studio. It was a long drive into the San 
Fernando Valley, and his head ached soddenly. United had 
a very large plant and Mr. Guerdrich had been accorded 
splendid offices; David sat huddled miserably in a lux¬ 
urious outer room and waited half an hour before he was 
received. 

Despite his new magnificence, Sam was not in an expan¬ 
sive mood. He regarded David suspiciously. “What the 
hell’s the matter with you?” he said. “You look as if you’d 
been on a bender.” 

“I’ve got a cold, Sam.” 

“Then keep away from me, for Christ’s sake. Sit on the 
couch over there.” . 

Retreating to an opposite wall, Sam stuck his hands m 
his trouser pockets and stood, head inclined, for several mo¬ 
ments. David started to feel uneasy. 

“What do you think?” Sam asked. 

“About what?” 

Sam gestured erratically. “About everything. The god¬ 
damned roof has collapsed. Roosevelt is going to be a dic¬ 
tator and we’ll be living under martial law in a week.” His 
color heightened. “That fucking doctor you put on a 
pedestal helped elect him!” 

“Yes, Sam,” David said hopelessly. “Am I fired?” 

“Yes. The deal is shaky and A1 Agratz is up in the air. 
We’ll have to hold tight for a while until we can see what 
the goddamned Democrats are going to bring on us next.” 

“I’ve got a contract. A lot of work has been done for 
you, and so far I’ve drawn practically nothing.” 
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“So you got a contract. Try and collect on it.” 

“I won’t, Sam,” David said, and rose to his feet. “Good¬ 
bye. I’m sorry your deal’s fallen apart on you.” 

He walked to the door. “Listen,” Sam said, “I’m sorry, 
too. You short of cash? I have about thirty dollars. You 
want half of it?” 

David shook his head'and smiled his thanks. Revitalized 
or not, Sam had the air of a man whose confidence had 
crumbled. His jaw was slack, his shoulders slumped, his 
decisive and clarion tones hushed; for once in their asso¬ 
ciation, he gazed at David as though appealing for un¬ 
derstanding to an equal, another mortal caught up in a vast 
and darkling current. 

David went away. 

Norma took the news of disaster well. “I’m going to get 
a salary cut,” she said. “That’s all right. You can’t pay me 
anyway, and the banks may never reopen.” 

“Heaven defend Dr. Brulard,” David said. “If this mess 
does him in, we’ll all sink.” 

Desolate and discouraged, he didn’t relish going home. 
He had a chill and sat at his desk with a topcoat on, hardly 
daring to move and incapable of work. Having failed in 
her persuasions for him to leave, Norma resumed her du¬ 
ties in the outer office. David thought of Amy, longed for 
die solace she might give him, and called her. “I’m glad to 
find you home,” he said. 

“Where else would I be?” she replied. “Don’t tell me 
anybody is trying to sell real estate now. You have a cold.” 

“A dandy. I think I’m dying.” 

“Come (m over.” 

“I shouldn’t, I might give it to you.” 

“Come on.” 

“May I?’’ he said eagerly. 

Still wrapped in the topcoat, he drove to her house. On 
the way he was forced to stop and buy four gallons of 
gasoline. That left him with $3.20. 

Amy wore a pullover sweater and a cardigan and a wool 
skirt; glasses were perched on her nose. The house was 
unheated. Taking him into the kitchen, she turned on the 
oven in the stove and lowered the door. 

“I hate to heat the whole place,” she explained. “It’s too 
expensive.” 

He stood at the stove and warmed his cold hands. They 
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looked at each other. She grinned and said, “You’re in ter¬ 
rible shape.” 

“If I can think of where to borrow some money,” he 
said, “I’ll buy you dinner.” 

“I wish I could help you, but I haven’t got any.” 

But the effort seemed beyond his will and strength; he 
could only wish he had accepted Sam’s offer. He pulled up 
a chair to the oven and sat down. There was a book open 
on the counter. “What’re you reading?” 

“The Good Earth ” she said. “Somebody gave it to me 
and I’ve always meant to read it. It’s about Chinese peas¬ 
ants. They’re covered with mud and terribly patient—so 
much worse off than we are that it’s sort of comforting.” 

She rummaged in a cupboard, found a can of vegetable 
soup, heated it, and provided bread and butter. They ate in 
the breakfast room, drinking the last of a bottle of milk. 
David described his unhappy day. 

“Well,” she said, “it can’t get any worse. I keep telling 
myself that.” 

“I still have Dr. Brulard,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“And so have you, I suppose. Have you heard from 
him?” 

“No.” She gazed at him obliquely. “Does that keep on 
worrying you, David? The same thing worried him once, 
you know. But he got bravely over it.” 

“Something’s happened to me . . .” he said. “I don’t 
think HI ever get over it.” 

She busied herself cleaning the dishes, and he wiped 
them. Then she insisted he take his medicine, and put in 
the eye drops for him. 

“I’m a lonely man,” he said, again at the oven, and 
shivering. “I hadn’t realized it before. I have nothing, now 
that I come to consider my situation, and I’ll soon be forty 
years old. I’m a failure. And I hate to go back to that 
damned empty apartment tonight.” 

He received no answer. 

“We could go to the movies,” he said. 

“You’re not up to it.” She lifted her hands in a gesture 
of resignation. “Come upstairs and HI put you to bed. It’ll 
save burning the gas—I’ll pile covers on you.” 

“I can’t ask you to do that, Amy.” 

“Come along. You know it’s what you want.” 

He followed her up the stairs, and she put him in a spare 
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bedroom, waiting while he undressed in the bathroom. 
Having left on his underwear, he roused her amusement. 
“What an impressive sight,” she said. 

“I’m no Dr. Brulard.” 

“Oh, shut up.” 

When he got in bed, she brought two comforters and 
spread them over him. “What a hell of a way to end up,” 
he said, “at the close of a perfect day.” 

“You’re not too badly off. I can’t cook, but I’m a pretty 
good nurse. I’ll take care of you.” 

“Amy . . 

“Yes?” 

He waited, moistening his crusted lips. “Now that 
everything’s shot to pieces, and it couldn’t be a less promis¬ 
ing time for either of us, will you marry me?” 

At the foot of the bed, starting to turn around, she 
stopped and gazed at him steadily; he could not determine 
from her expression if she was astonished, touched or in¬ 
terested. Her face remained blank. 

“I mean it,” he said. 

“I know you do.” 

“I’m aware of the religious difficulty, Amy. But you’ll 
never extricate yourself from that unless you accept Doc¬ 
tor’s grandiose solution. If it bothers you too much, I’ll 
become a convert. I have an open mind. I’m willing 
to believe—or at any rate believe in you and what you 
believe.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“Well?” 

“I don’t think so. You know what I am, what I’ve done. 
You know I’m undependable.” 

“I’ll take the chance and accept what I get.” 

“That’s not how to be married.” 

“Can you be sure?” he said. “Try it, Amy. I’d be happy, 
and if you ever feel you have to escape I’d let you go 
without argument.” 

She smoothed her hair, frowned at him, and took off her 
glasses. “Don’t you think I can earn a living?” 

“That doesn’t enter into it, my dear.” 

“It does with me . . . David, when you’re well you can 
sleep with me. That will be enough.” 

“That doesn’t enter into it either. I’m lonely, can’t you 
see? Don’t you love me?” 

“No. Not as I wish I did. I like you, and I like your 
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company. I respect you. And you’ve helped my loneliness.” 
She turned her head. “I don’t sweat for you, and that’s all I 
understand . . .” 

“But isn’t that what you want—what we both want?” 

“Maybe,” she said. “Maybe it is. It seems nice to think 
of ... Go to sleep. If you need anything, call me.” 

“Goodnight, sweet Amy,” he said. “Redheaded, in¬ 
domitable Amy. Irish Amy. I adore you. If you are gone 
and I’m still here. I’ll mourn you to the end. I don’t 
love you hotly like a boy, or calculatingly like an ex¬ 
perienced man, but with all my heart in decency and loyal¬ 
ty. Am I rejected?” 

“No.” She bent down to him. 

“Don’t get near me. You’ll catch this damned thing.” 

“I don’t catch colds.” She kissed him lightly on the lips. 
“I’ll marry you someday. We’ll decide when. Goodnight.” 


* i i 
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Henry, who ordinarily availed himself of setting-up exer¬ 
cises to keep in trim, began in the hot summer to use the 
clinic sw imming pool, arising at dawn before anybody else 
was up and splashing briskly for half an hour, trotting 
quickly back and forth from his house in an abbreviated 
black b athing suit; he made it plain to Tiny that he wanted 
to be alone at the start of his day. His activity was ap¬ 
proved of by Fr ank. The old man walked more slowly in 
the heat, wheezed a little, and betrayed in his overjaun¬ 
tiness the rigors of the pace he had to maintain. 

“I wish I could join you, my boy,” he said, “but I’m too 
decrepit. A daily swim would tire me and interfere with my 
work.” 

“You’re overworking,” Henry replied. “I don’t like your 
looks. You’d better let me give you a complete examina¬ 
tion.” 
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“Oh, I’m fine,” Frank said. “Just a bit swamped by our 
popularity, but I’m straightening out the details. Don’t 
worry about me.” 

One day he asked if Henry would mind an unobtrusive 
partner at his sunrise dips. Miss Sneed, his inestimable 
assistant, kept killing hours and needed recreation. Because 
she got up very early anyhow, he thought he might recom¬ 
mend to her that she join Hemy at the pool. She stood in 
awe of him; but if he would extend an invitation to her 
through Frank, no doubt her natural shyness would be 
overcome and she could have the honor of being in his 
presence. 

“She won’t annoy you,” Frank added. “Probably she’ll 
be tongue-tied. That young lady thinks of you as the 
greatest man in America.” He smiled. “She’s only eigh¬ 
teen, of course.” 

Henry agreed. He assumed his self-appointed father was 
offering another of his ambiguous luxuries. There was 
more to it than that, naturally. Frank detested Tiny’s 
influence on Henry and continued to hope her share in the 
clinic could be retrieved or somehow revoked; he felt, as 
did Henry (with amusement), that she had grown less 
subservient and conscious of a new importance. Perhaps, 
believing her hold was predominantly sexual, Frank meant 
to act the pander and introduce a distracting element to 
undermine her. The concept intrigued Henry. He did not 
intend to accommodate Frank, and yet he might. His 
boredom was increasing again. Success of the clinic was no 
longer at issue, and he was unable to foretell the kind of 
future he wanted. A trace of viciousness seemed inviting. 

Next morning Irene Sneed was awaiting him in a faded, 
loose blue bathing costume. For the first week they got no 
further in intimacy than greetings and farewells; she always 
departed when he did, wrapping a robe of toweling 
material around her. He swam at the deep end and she 
paddled in the shallows. When he occ asionall y glanced at 
her, he saw she had straight long legs and a wide pelvis and 
small breasts and narrow shoulders and thin arms—she 
wasn’t very attractive, but she had the sheen of youth. 
Sometimes she smiled at him propitiatingly, and he was 
reminded of Chico’s little Indian puta and looked away. 
Her face was still marked by acne, her hair short and badly 
cut. But her eyes were a clear light blue, her lips full, her 
teeth even and white. Suddenly he thought he could do 
something for her. 
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He started by giving her swimming lessons. It involved 
supporting her in the water, and his hands strayed on her 
body, which was firm and receptive. She had a quick in¬ 
telligence, answered “Yes, sir” to each of his instructions, 
and gazed at him worshipfully. She neither retreated from 
him instinctively nor too openly welcomed the touching of 
her bosom and buttocks and belly and thighs. Her swim¬ 
ming improved at once. They took to moving slowly side 
by side, increased speed, and finally raced every morning. 
Henry detected a coolness in her, a disciplined purpose 
that stimulated his regard. 

“Irene,” he said, “we ought to talk to each other. We re 
like a couple of frogs meeting in a pond.” 

“Why tallr 3 Doctor?” she asked. “I haven’t got anything 
to say. You wouldn’t be interested.” 

“I might. Who are you? Where do you live? What do 
you intend to do?” 

“Well, I live in San Pat with an aunt and unde. My 
parents are back East in Scranton. They have three other 
kids and my father’s out of work. I came to California be¬ 
cause they couldn’t afford food and clothes for everybody 
and my unde’s childless and a little better off. Getting the 
job with Dr. Frances was swell, but I have to go to night 
school part-time—it’s the law. Someday I’ll finish school. 
Then I’m going to be a teacher, maybe in a business col¬ 
lege, or a public stenographer. I want a car.” 

He smiled. “How badly?” 

“Pretty bad, Doctor.” 

“What about marriage? Have you any male fnendsr 
“No. I don’t like young kids and they don’t like me.” 
“That acne vulgaris you have ...” he said. “I ought to 
treat it, Irene. It isn’t pretty or necessary. Will you allow 
me to advise you, and follow my advice?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are ambitious and have pride?’ 

“Yes, sir.” i .. 

On the succeeding day he brought her to the dispensary, 
in her robe and bathing suit, and injected a hormonal solu¬ 
tion. She did not flinch under the needle or ask questions. 
The robe and suit came off at his command, and he ob¬ 
served she was toughly made and unafraid and unembar¬ 
rassed—obviously her earlier timidity toward him had been 
the result of a fear of being unable to elicit his interest, and 
once they were friends she was at ease. She looked him 
straight in the eye, and the adoration Frank had mentioned 



was absent. Her hardness, physical and spiritual, pleased 
him; flushing slightly, beginning to flow, she waited for him 
to take her. But the moment was inauspicious and he was 
not very aroused; it passed. Rubbing her thick and wiry 
pubis, he kissed a resilient shoulder. 

“You’re a good girl,” he said. “Dress and go to work. 
We’ll see how this turns out.” 

To her credit, she showed no disappointment. They met 
next day as though nothing had happened. Through ensu¬ 
ing days his counseling went on: he wanted her to stand 
erect and thrust out her breasts, to let her hair grow, to use 
more lipstick and pluck her heavy eyebrows, to repress the 
lope at which she habitually moved and gently swing her 
flat hard hips, to speak softly, to stop squinting in sunlight, 
to end a habit of sucking her teeth when reflective, to add 
fruit to her diet to cure stubborn costiveness. His orders 
were followed. A second injection cleared her pocked face, 
and this time he did not disrobe her; but he caressed her 
pudendum and flaring nipples, and she left him red¬ 
cheeked. He gave her money for clothing and dictated 
what she must buy; after Frank’s clearance was obtained, 
she set off on a bus to San Diego to shop. Not much later, 
Frank commented on the wanders Doctor’s overseeing of 
Miss Sneed had wrought 

“Give her the money to buy a car,” Henry said. 

Forehead wrinkling, though not in astonishment Frank 
said, “A car, Henry?” 

“Yes. She longs for one. Charge it to me.” 

“Well, a Ford. A secondhand one.” 

“A new Ford ” 

“Miss Sneed lives with relatives. They will ask ques¬ 
tions.” 

“The presents are from you. Doctor,” Henry said. “An 
expression of your fatherly regard. Bonuses for good work. 
Explain to them. By the way, she remains a virgin.” 

“That never crossed my mind. Doctor,” Frank said with 
embarrassment 

Tiny was aware of Henry’s association with Irene, but 
there were no protests or much active invasion of his 
privacy these days. He was grimly amused by that. As a 
stockholder, it had become in her interest to keep him hap¬ 
py. 

In the pool of a morning, red dawning sunshine on them 
promising the heat to come, he said to Irene: ‘Tm tired of 
swimming. Are you?” 
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“No, sir.” 

“Are you better, happier?” 

“Oh, yes, Doctor,” die said. “I've tried to think of how 
to thank you, but Dr. Frances told me——” 

“Correct. I don’t care to hear any thanks.” 

“You wouldn’t have to listen to anything.” 

They were at the shallow end, standing with forearms 
resting on the tiled rim, brown and muscled and wet. Her 
contained excitement affected him; his reaction to her hard 
eager body and how he would damage it was immediate. 
He glanced around, seeing no movement yet, listening to 
the quiet. A small knot of worry tightened in his brain. Did 
he have to have this now to spur him—the threat of ex¬ 
posure, the lure of adolescence, the difficult exigencies of 
time and plaoe? The little rickety Indian he had never seen 
again returned to plague him. 

At his silent direction, she walked over and sank on a 
step almost out of the water. He dosed with her, parting 
her legs, pulling aside her loose bathing dress at the 
crotch. They were beneath the top level of the pool and 
could not be seen at a distance. Haste and novelty inflamed 
him. His fingers in her vulva, he freed his extremely tumid 
organ from the cloth and descended, bracing himself on 
the step above them. Her calves rose to clasp him. Flesh 
quivered and parted, bathed in secretions, but his glans was 
absurdly large. He hesitated, incapable of inflicting the 
stiamiR and injury die awaited, tasting defeat. He felt fear 
and indecision and disgust. It was fatal. 

“Is this a first time?” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Too bad.” 

Her ankles remained crossed on his back. “How can I 
open wider?” 

He sighed. “Someone else must have the privilege. We’re 
unsuited, Irene.” Rising, retreating into deeper water, he 
covered his penis. She watched. 

“I’ve never seen one,” she said. 

“Come swim with me.” 

T feel rick to my stomach. Doctor.” 

“You’d best go to work,” he said. “The unpleasant 
feeling will pass.” As she left the pool, he blew her a kiss 
and smiled, and she blew him a kiss in return; it was her 
one and only ordinary demonstration of affection for him. 
“Stand straight,” he called. “Walk more slowly.” 

That was the end of his swimming. And that night he 
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lay with Huy in comfort and convenience, the girl in the 
Mill and Irene banished from bis mind . 

After issuing preliminary warnings, David brought two 
correct, solemn young men and a photographer, represent¬ 
ing the important news magazine Dateline to the clinic. 
Dateline had a reputation for blunt and often unflattering 
reportage in the occasional features called “Portraits,” but 
to be selected for a sitting was an honor. “No matter how 
you protest, Henry,” David said on the telephone, “I’m not 
going to leave you alone with them. They’ve assigned a 
roving editor, Ted Smith, and their West Coast bureau 
chief in San Francisco, Martin Loring, to this piece, which 
means it could be an expos6, a knifing job. Turning them 
down was impossible. They’d just go ahead anyhow, and 
attempting to control it is preferable to simply waiting for 
a blade in the back. Let’s play this straight, shall we? Sin¬ 
cere, dignified, the abstracted scientist immersed in his 
work, the social architect fighting for national recovery. 
Keep Frank from being folksy and talking too much. If 
they Want to go to San Pablo, hide Chico Morales and 
forget his damned whorehouse. Usually they research a 
thing beforehand, so they’ll undoubtedly have curves to 
throw you. Tell them the truth, but don’t elaborate.” 

“As you say, my friend,” Henry agreed. “I shall be a 
model of propriety. When Fm interviewed 111 sit in your lap 
like a ventriloquist’s dummy.” 

“Better yet,” David said, “I’ll sit in your lap and give the 
answers. They’ll think you’re a ventriloquist as well as 
Napoleon.” 

“We do grate on each other, don’t we?” Henry said 
calmly, “Oh, well. Perhaps it’s Amy. How is she?” 

“Resigned to her fate.” 

“Which is?” 

"Who knows?” David said. 

But the episode went well and unpredictably, and 
possibly, Henry thought, as he had intended. The 
photographer took his pictures and departed, and Smith 
and Loring—immediately ‘Ted” and “Marty” to Hen¬ 
ry—were given free run of the clinic. They interro¬ 
gated patients, a recently augmented staff, and especially 
Tiny, who handled herself well. Frank lavished homely 
charm on them and opened his files. They studied the proc¬ 
esses of examination, surgery, injection, and Henry’s con¬ 
ventional therapies. Helge Nordine’s dietary procedures 


impressed them, and the sensible disciplines enforced. Three 
annexes were currently filled, and. Frank could exhibit a 
backlog of applications. If the Dateline men intended to be 
grafhingj their probings did not suggest it. Their attention 
seemed weighted toward Henry’s broadcasting career; they 
welcomed the opportunity of meeting and talking to John 
Drumm on his weekly visit, and hearing Henry speaking 
over XHB from his office. To his surprise, in view of the 
conservatism expressed by the magazine, both Marty and 
Ted approved of the President, the Brain Trust, the New 
Dealers, the AAA, NRA and PWA, and all the other in¬ 
novations that sent forked lightning across the nation's lift¬ 
ing horizons. John kept them spellbound, and Henry 
unhesitantly gave him the honorary position. He frequently 
smiled at David, sitting in the background, largely silent, 
waiting to smooth over the impasse which never came. 

When Ted and Marty desired an inspection of the sta¬ 
tion at San Pablo, Henry called Terry Gillen, who landed 
his red monoplane on the clinic airstrip, loaded Henry, 
David and die two visitors, and flew the party to Beasley. 
A late-model sedan driven by a casual, friendly Sylvan 
Borker awaited them. Across the border they were shown 
XHB in full cry, including a maiiac band that apparently 
played variations of one melody all day long. Chico was 
not in evidence and unmentioned. El Molino remained a 
secret. The Dateliners took notes on the broadcasts and 
watched Henry ministering to the natives in his storefront 
clinic, assisted by a government nurse stationed there full¬ 
time at his request. 

“What you see here,” he told them, “are the frontiers of 
medicine. These people need everything—the basics, the 
laboring in the vineyard by the physician—never mind the 
frills and astounding advances a more sophisticated 
economy can afford. I sometimes think any man who has 
sworn the oath, any man worth his salt, has no business 
being anywhere else but in these circumstances until the 
World has been reformed.” 

He toiled until nightfall on the children and women and 
elderly men, employing the simplest of measures, speaking 
in halting Spanish, doing what he could and arranging for 
serious cases to be sent to hospitals in Baja California, and 
seemed to forget his guests. Then they adjourned to the 
tienda and drank, and the nurse brought them a paste of 
refried beans and tough unhung meat and tortillas to eat. 
Untired, restored as always by these visits, Henry talked 
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off the cuff at an XHB microphone of the hope for 
mankind in an enlightened era and of how to defeat the 
December Syndrome. He telephoned San Pat for the 
airstrip lights to be turned on, and Terry took them 
smoothly back after dark and deposited them at the clinic. 
David began shepherding his charges, but Henry, suddenly 
weary and discontent, interfered; he was in a mood for ex¬ 
periment. 

“Now then,” he said. “It’s been a long day, and I’ve 
worked up a thirst. Will you join me, gentlemen?” 

Glum and resigned, David followed the group to Hen¬ 
ry’s house. Frank came by to twinkle, turn down a 
highball, wish everybody the best, and retire. Marty and 
Ted proved themselves able drinkers and not of a disposi¬ 
tion to refuse good liquor. The hours grew small, and Hen¬ 
ry, sweating and huge and bronzed, drank more than they 
and spoke of what he was learning and how he theorized 
and how much he might accomplish if he lasted long 
enough. He fascinated them. Abruptly he stopped. 

“To hell with that,” he said, and grinned. “That’s my 
public figure, the stuffing in my shirt, and I’m sick of pos¬ 
ing. We’re ail drunk, and this is a time for revelation. To 
answer any further questions you may ask—the important 
question, you understand—of course I am a faker. I got in¬ 
to this line because of an irresistible compulsion to see bare 
asses—all the bare asses in the United States. Someday I’m 
going to write a book on them if I can dodge being ap¬ 
prehended for sodomy. Ted, Marty, I’ve enjoyed meeting 
you. David’s sober, he’ll lead you to Dr. Frances’s house. 
When you get up in the mornin g —if you can get up—I’ll 
give you a revivifying shot of hormonal tissue. You’ll be 
amazed at the speed of your recovery and how well you 
will feel afterward. Then you can go out and spread my 
happy tidings. Goodnight, my friends.” 

He was as good as his word, already up and busy at 
their haggard and shaky appearance, and injected them. 
Their uneasiness and nervous starts made him lau gh 
“Wait,” he said. “There’s merely the prick of the needle. In 
five minutes you’ll feel restored. It’s miraculous! I had one 
myself,” 

“I’ll tell you this. Doctor,” Marty said. “You have my 
confidence. Anyone who can put down as much as you did 
last night and function early the next morning has to be a 
superman.” 

“A superman,” Ted said. “You beat me to it.” 
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David escorted them to the dining hall and the special 
breakfast Helge was preparing, and returned. “May heaven 
be my witness,” he said, “they’re bright and gay and 
hungry. Within five minutes, Doctor. What hath God 
wrought?” 

“I’ve tampered with the truth,” Henry replied. “It isn’t 
cellular therapy but my own compound of ephedrine and 
chloral hydrate—stimulant and depressant, ideal for 
hangovers. I thought giving the dose a greater dignity 
might help.” 

“Nice touch. You’ve charmed them, mostly contrary to 
my suggestions. Ted, the editor, is the important guy, and 
he told me, ‘Doctor’s a genius, no question of it. And he’s 
human and crazy and unfathomable. I’ve never met a man 
like him. You’d need years to understand him. I can almost 
believe he can do anything, and I’m not very im¬ 
pressionable.’ ” 

. “Well, that’s a relief to hear. I’m not quite sure what I 
said last night.” 

“You made sense. They liked and were flattered by the 
undress review and your frankness. Marty confided in 
me—he says the New York boys have collected material 
on Frank that isn’t pretty, but he’s practically convinced 
Ted that he ought to fight against running it. He said, 
“Watching Doctor do his stuff for nothing in that lousy 
Mexican village damned near brought tears to my eyes. 
How can you rip up a man who’s willing to follow his own 
precepts?” 

“Good. But I don’t want Frank left out of it. What else 
do they have that ? s damaging?” 

“I don’t know,” David said. “After we’re back in Los 
Angeles and they’re cleaned up, I*U have John read them a 
little homily on the perils of libel.” 

“As ever, thanks for your aid and devotion, David.” 

“Why? You have no need of me.” 

Presently Ted and Marty came to say goodbye, breezy 
and affable, and Henry shook hands with them. “Let me 
know if you feel the need of more information,” he said. 
“Or revitalizing. We have nothing to conceal.” 

“Except how you enable the human body to ac¬ 
commodate to the presence of a foreign protein,” Marty 
said. 

“Yes,” Henry said, “but I’ve been thinking about it. One 
day, when we have learned enough and the time is ripe. Dr. 
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Frances and I will reveal our little secret. Meanwhile, other 
researchers are free to find what we found.” 

“A last question,” Ted said, Tm sure you won’t answer, 
Doctor. We know of various important people you’ve 
treated, including Houston Hailing and Lane Grammercy, 
but what of a man like Samuel Guerdrich, the movie pro¬ 
ducer? The rumor is that he helped you financially. Out of 
gratitude. Is it true?” 

Henry nodded. 

“You’re on touchy ground, fellows,” David said. “Sony. 
The interview’s over.” 

“Sorry,” Henry said. “It isn’t.” 

Ted glanced at David’s reddening face and smiled. 
“Doctor, you’re a gem. Is Guerdrich really a patient?” 

“Yes.” 

“You encourage me. What about Alfred Baggs?” 

“He has been my patient. Anything else? 1 

“That’s all,” Ted said. “Thank you very, very much. 
Doctor.” 

Watching them drive away, Henry thought the interview 
was now unquestionably over. He wondered at the 
autonomic rebellion David triggered in him. They had an 
affection for each other, they had profited together; they 
came from roughly similar backgrounds, they had suffered 
the same psychic wounds, their disappointments and 
frustrations and ages were not greatly different. David 
respected him, and yet Henry would not, could not, accept 
David’s loyalty and partnership. What buried fundamental 
disaffection loomed between them? Henry was, finally, no 
man or woman’s property, fanatical in keeping free the 
precarious entity that was his, and therefore unreachable. 
He was alone ... 

Three weeks after David called Henry to say he had 
received proofs of the Dateline “portrait.” “Shall I read it 
to you?” he asked. 

“No,” Henry said. ‘Tm swamped here. Give me die 
gist.” 

“Well, it’s far more favorable than unfavorable—better 
than I expected. The piece is headed ‘Genius or 
Charlatan?’ and genius comes out ahead. Your picture is 
going to be on the magazine cover. They didn’t slug Frank, 
but the medical experts they consulted take a dim view of 
your discoveries. Surprisingly, you get some good marks 
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for political endeavor, and your work with the San Pablo 
peasants is featured. It’s really more the crusading doctor 
with the golden voice than the sexy innovator furnishing 
perpetual youth. No real editorial conclusions are drawn. 
A considerable victory, I’d say.” 

“And Guerdrich and Baggs?” 

“They’re in it. They couldn’t be reached for comment.” 

“Are you still angry with me, David?” 

“No. You have style, Doctor, and the magic touch. 
You’ve gone beyond a simple press agent. The airplane, the 
Mexican radio station, largesse to the poor, whiskey, the 
cure of hangovers, overtones of sex, alliance with the New 
Deal—that’s the stuff of romance and celebrity. You’re big 
and strong and established and too high now to seriously 
disparage. You’ve arrived. You’re legend.” 

“You are being ironical.” 

“Am I? That’s possible. But what I said is factual.” 

“Can’t you forgive me growing so large?” 

“Perhaps not—the fate of all kingmakers. You’re no 
longer mine. Pm a jealous admirer about to go into the 
discard.. Anybody of e min ence is always forced to drop his 
old companions.” 

“David, it’s curious, isn’t it? We are almost like lovers, 
and ill fitted for it. And I am ludicrouly cast in the part of 
the giddy female.” 

“I don’t think we’d better go into it, Doctor.” 

Henry laughed. “No. We might uncover some singularly 
unpleasant things in ourselves. But still we have had the 
same mothers, more or less, and the same women and 
ambitions. Well, goodnight, my friend. You are that, you 
know, in spite of everything.” 

“Yes. Goodnight, Henry.” 
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Machinery turned again across the country. Hope revived. 
Banking and the dollar were stable. In the White House a 
marvelous, witty, lucid man, speaking superbly on radio, 
proclaimed his confidence in himself and his people. Yet it 
remained a time of families adrift on the land, doors shut 
on beggars and hapless salesmen, worn-out clothing and 
shoes, breadlines and soup kitchens, and men living in 
filthy kennels in dumping grounds. 

The Brulard Clinic was insulated from the distasteful. 
Except for Henry’s attacks on the old order, the depression 
kept its distance. Even in broadcasting, he shifted emphasis 
from purely social andi economic problems to more 
medioally related subjects. Now he spoke on the need for 
exploration and care in the field of mental health, so far 
appallingly neglected in America, and called for full federal 
involvement and control in public health. He said an essen¬ 
tial function of government was preservation of the 
physical well-being of citizens. He advocated formation of 
clinics with every kind of specialist on central urban loca¬ 
tions, and especially in rural areas where adequate care 
was often nonexistent, which would provide complete ser¬ 
vices at low cost under the aegis of Washington; he wanted 
a basic health program available to the entire population; 
he proposed group health payment plans, health insurance 
policies underwritten by the Treasury, and methods of 
compulsory taxation; and he criticized the ignorance and 
limited training of the majority of medical practitioners, 
who ought to be federally financed so they could secure 
postgraduate study. In his opinion the expenditure of less 
than fifty cents per capita annually for medical aid by 
Americans outside the metropolitan enclaves was shame¬ 
ful. 
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“No man,” he said repeatedly, “can claim the right to 
call himself civilized when, for the sake of profit, he allows 
many of his countrymen to sicken and die. Yet this is the 
position taken by organized doctors and their asso¬ 
ciations—they have formed a tight combine intended only 
to protect their vested obstinacy and avariciousness.” 

His shafts hurt. Resolutions were passed against him. 
Newspapers took cognizance of his diatribes and proposals 
and generally sided with the hierarchies of medicine. He 
was accused in the American Medical Review of “attempt¬ 
ing the socialization of medical practice and the nurturing 
of a race of self-pitying hypochondriacs, as well as indulg¬ 
ing in unacceptable and unproved procedures in his so- 
called clinic” in a blistering editorial signed by Lawrence 
Bokking, M.D. 

Henry’s dependence on John Drumm closed as he 
resumed employing his own ideas and language. Feeling 
keenly the defection of a man he had raised in his image 
and provided with indispensable material, and honestly 
worried at his rashness, John resisted the new line. ‘‘You 
can do the most good in the general area,” he argued. “And 
be a smart politician. Don’t get down to cases. They can 
hang you for hard and fast opinions. Health and reforma¬ 
tion of the medical establishment is only a small part of the 
scene.” 

“I’m a doctor, am I not?” Henry said. “Why shouldn 11 
stick to medicine. Don’t you approve of my ideas? Aren’t 
they sound?” 

“Sure. But you’re at least a quarter of a century pre¬ 
mature.” . 

“Unless I can reach enough people through then: ra¬ 
dios.” 

“There’s something else,” John said, “which comes under 
the listing of reasonable caution. You’re starting to draw 
too much fire from the medicos. They can probably stand 
your flashy career and getting rich, but backing socialized 
medicine and belaboring them for opposing it might be the 
last straw. Do you happen to remember that old chestnut 
about fouling one’s own nest?” 

“John, I don’t really recall asking for your advice on 
this.” 

“All right. I’ll close by a mention of the dollars-and 
cents aspect. We have three pending suits for malpractice 
and Ben reports plenty of stirring in Sacramento with the 
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object of promoting a review by the state board of medical 
examiners.” 

“But he doesn’t think they’ll touch me, does he?” 

“Not you—Frank. And, given your present bent on the 
radio, you can count on more malpractice actions with ex¬ 
pert, willing testimony to support them.” 

“We’ll cross that bridge when we come to it . . . My 
work at the clinic has made me a decent run-of-the-mill 
psychologist, John. May I diagnose for you? I suspect 
you’re bothered by a sense of rejection and dimished im¬ 
portance. Don’t take it seriously or let it interfere with 
your duties.” 

“Thanks, Doctor. I didn’t know what ailed me, and I 
wouldn’t dare suggest you’re bothered by a fe eling of in¬ 
creased importance.” 

“CM course you may,” Henry said, and laughed. “It’s 
quite true.” 

With an amplitude of trade, Frank could furnish addi¬ 
tional luxuries for Brulard. One of them was a reduction 
of his workload, and he raised the subject of brin ging in 
another physician on a salaried basis. He had a man in 
mind, young, keen, not afraid of criticism for unor¬ 
thodoxy, impressed by revitalization, an osteopath of local 
experience. Murman Kipp was his name, and Frank had 
known Ms late father, also a doctor, and a cousin of the 
sainted Mrs, Frances; that made Murman some sort of dis¬ 
tant relative of Frank’s, and he thought a whiff of kinship 
would help ensure loyalty and discretion. “Fact is, Henry,” 
he went on, “the boy has had considerable training in the 
care of unfortunate ladies with never a hint of scandal. His 
is a phlegmatic temperament, you might say. I feel you 
would like him.” 

“Hire him,” Henry said. “We’re both overworking.” 

“No, no,” Frank demurred. “Not until you have per¬ 
sonally passed on him. You’re in command.” 

In a few days Murman Kipp presented himself. He had 
a pink complexion and cropped blond hair and sharp blue 
eyes and a burly build. His manner was assured and cas¬ 
ual. Henry detected qualities of his own in Kipp and 
talked to him bluntly. 

“You’ll have to perform the dirty work,” he said. “The 
hard labor, some of it confidential. And keep your mouth 
shut. What you see around you will make your compensa- 
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tion seem inadequate, whatever Frank pays you. I want a 
flunky, not a colleague—somebody to follow instructions 
without question. You won’t do lab tests or be in on secrets 
or make decisions. Is that all understood?” 

“Okay, Doctor.” 

“Don’t condescend to your Uncle Frank, if that’s what 
he is. It will lead to misfortune.” 

“Shall I put on my clinical coat and start looking at 
butts, Doctor?” Murmaa asked. “I’m ready.” 

“Yes,” said Henry, and smiled. “But I’ll thank you to 
preserve a certain dignity.” 

Murman became a valuable acquisition. He readily 
grasped the clinic techniques—including Henry’s method 
of disposing of unwanted fetuses—and indulged in no ex¬ 
traneous questions. His conduct toward his seniors was 
correct. He was popular with patients. Frank began refer¬ 
ring to him as “my second and younger son.” Even Tiny 
seemed to regard him with favor, and Henry speculated 
pleasantly on whether she might get around to sleeping 
with him ; he enjoyed the idea of this test of Murman’s vir¬ 
tue, wisdom, courage and copulative reserves. 

As the fall wore on, he was treated to another of 
Frank’s benefactions. The contractor from San Diego ap¬ 
peared, in the company of Harold Green; they had rolls of 
blueprints, and trucks followed them, dumping loads of 
building materials. Construction of the new house had 
been ordered. 

“I took the liberty of not consulting you beforehand,” 
Frank explained, “in the hope that you would be agreeably 
surprised, Henry. When you are pleased, so am i. Procur¬ 
ing your contentment is my main function.” 

“Nothing could have pleased me more,” Henry said. 

Having seem the foundations being dug, they went back 
to Henry’s office and closeted themselves. “Let me speak 
of finances for a moment,” Frank said. “I am not acting 
foolishly, I assure you, in giving you the house. Mrs. 
Teakman and I have just finished a thorough overhaul of 
our position and tried to forcast our future. My boy, if 
business holds up, I think we can take in a million dollars 
clear in the next twelve months.” He paused and savored 
the words slowly on his tongue. “A ... million ... dollars’* 

Henry had difficulty envisioning that sum. “Are you 
sure?” 

“Well, as positive as anyone could be looking that far 
ahead.” 



“Good God,” Henry said. “It’s incredible. To be free in 
a year-” 

“Free? Why should you want freedom from this? 
Maybe we are only at the start of our prosperity.” 

“I mean if we are unlucky, or if something happens.” 

“We should take care to avoid trouble,” Frank said. 
“Great care. How could a sensible man find a better 
career than this? May I say a few cautionary words, Doc¬ 
tor?” 

“Yes. I’ve been waiting for them.” 

“Forgive me. But please ease up on your appeals for so¬ 
cialized medicine, and stop the attacks on other medical 
men. You are arousing tremendous enmity. I would not 
dare to remonstrate with you, but the extent of the bit¬ 
terness you are cultivating makes me tremble. I fear your 
reputation and the fate of the clinic itself is at stake. I 
don’t care for myself-” 

“I think you do,” Henry said. “Ben has warned they’re 
trying to get at me through you, hasn’t he?” 

Frank nodded, paling and breathing rapidly. 

“Listen to me,” Henry said. ‘Tm a gambler and perhaps 
an egomaniac, and you must take me for what I am. I 
want it all, or nothing. I have what passes for conscience to 
appease, some justifying of myself to accomplish—I know 
those things are incomprehensible to you. The power is im¬ 
portant to me, not the money—another matter you don’t 
comprehend.” He shook his head impatiently. “Explaining 
won’t help us. Let it go. The decisions are min e, the 
finances yours. We must do as I say. I’ve done enough for 
you, Frank. I don’t give a damn if you finally lose your 
license. You won’t need it any more. Tell Ben that, and 
they’ll leave you alone.” 

“It’s more than me—they are striking at the clinic and 
how it is conducted-” 

“Who cares? You can buy them off.” Henry shrugged. 
“Or if I am too objectionable to you, combine with Tiny 
and use your majority interest to vote me down. 1’U sell to 
you and your partner and go elsewhere.” 

“No, Henry,” Frank said. “No, please. I am sorry I have 
angered you.” 

Each daybreak, in the half-light, Henry walked out to 
see his house, undisturbed by workmen and the sounds of 
building. The cellars were in, the walls of brick rising. A 
master mason had been recruited from San Francisco to 
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erect the arches and the frontal colonnade. Tall stacks of 
brick and tile lay waiting for the application of cement. In 
San Pat, where the artisans stayed, a lively topic of con¬ 
versation was Doctor’s stupendous house. Hal had received 
other commissions through its influence, and requested 
permission, promptly granted, to join a good Los Angeles 
architectural firm and bring his work with him; thus other 
men were adding grace notes and expense to the structure. 

Blueprints meant nothing to Henry. Hal’s elaborate 
renderings were not helpful either; he needed the solid 
substance to convince him. Standing at the site alone, he 
could see himself there, enclosed and secure, entertaining 
by candlelight, reading, listening to music, drinking, 
inspecting the strange succulents promised for his garden, 
having a woman in a great carved dark bed, canopy- 
covered. But he was incapable of seeing this with satisfying 
clarity. In his eyes was a film which distorted and left the 
reality wavery. He had changed. The dream was not 
translatable. He was bound, entangled, trapped—his voli¬ 
tion was gone. 

One morning he met Irene. She came up and stood 
quietly beside him, in her toweling robe. He had seen her 
frequently in the administrative office and liked her 
posture and attractive dresses and well-arranged long hair 
and unmarked face, but they never spoke any more. Frank 
always avoided mentioning her. 

“What do you think of my Spanish mission?” he said. 

“I guess it’ll be nice.” 

“Have you been swimming?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You’re looking splendid, Irene. I’m proud of you.” 

“Thank you. Doctor.” 

“Are you still a virgin?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But you have boy friends now?” 

“One or two ... Will you ever go swimming again?” 

“No.” 

“Could I come see you?” she asked. 

“No,” he said. “We’re unsuited to each other. Don’t you 
remember?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

When she had gone, coolly and sedately, neither sucking 
her teeth nor loping, he considered her. He thought that in 
tirnft, unquestionably, he would invite her to his new house 
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and break what he took to be, from his experience in the 
swimming pool, an imperforate hymen. 

Notwithstanding his social pleadings, Henry’s broadcast¬ 
ing often failed to engage his fancy. He varied the sober 
recitals with the intenspersal of medical history, on the or¬ 
der of his KAB lectures, and for want of substance had to 
backtrack to earlier notes. His ennui led him to use ele¬ 
ments he had formerly put aside. 

Speaking from his office to San Pablo in the gloom of a 
rainy evening, he expatiated on Hippocrates and the Hip¬ 
pocratic Writings. He had arrived, he said, at die beginnings 
of formalized medicine, the groundwork of man’s de¬ 
tailed quest for the cure of his ills. He quoted the famous 
first sentence of the first aphorism: “Life is short, the art is 
long; the opportunity is elusive, experience is fallacious, 
judgment is difficult.” That encapsulated forever the 
physican’s opportunities and bedevilments. 

He described existence in Greece in that age—condi¬ 
tions, housing, diet, hygiene, political and philosophical 
tenets, popular customs. Hygiene was the prime expertise 
of the Greeks: young and old, they trained and dieted and 
regulated sleep to attain their ideal of health, strength and 
beauty. Their ailments were cared for by the followers of 
Hippocrates. 

“In ancient medicine,” he said, “anantomy and theory 
were of little importance. The focal point was the sick man 
and his symptoms. However, Hippocratic treatment was 
sensible, intuitive and effective. It was primarily dietetic, 
assisted by drugs, and used surgery only as a last resort.” 

Henry praised the brilliance of Hippocratic medical 
geography, another of the school’s inventions. In the 
classic Airs, Waters, Places, the ancient physicians studied 
the differences between Asians and Europeans in character 
and constitution—and anticipated and adumbrated modem 
anthropology. 

Sylvan Barker came on to speak for the Brulard Clinic. 
Resuming, Henry described the Hippocratic Oath and its 
lasting effect on medical ideals and practices. 

“In connection with the Oath,” he said, “it is important 
to understand the mores of the Greece of that age, espe¬ 
cially the relationship between the sexes. Girls and women 
were not accorded full citizenship, nor given the freedom 
and respect they have enjoyed in later civilizations. 
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Females were married off young, and their place was in the 
home bearing the next generation and keeping domestic af¬ 
fairs in order. Their husbands lived a life apart in political 
and social organizations. Other than courtesans, many of 
whom were of a high intellectual caliber, we notice little 
mention of the fair sex in ancient Greek literature. In¬ 
comprehensible and repellent as it may be to us, in the 
Greek world the perfect relation between two human 
beings was a love shared by an adult male and an adoles¬ 
cent boy. These matings were accepted everywhere with 
approval, and indeed enthusiasm, in the Greek culture. The 
formidable Spartan soldiers were often lovers from an 
early age, and the greatest of Greek romances tell the story 
of sexual love between man and man.” 

He concluded his talk by elaborating on that part of the 
Oath which requires the physician to abstain from sex rela¬ 
tions with both male and female subjects, whether slave or 
free, and observed that this automatically presupposed a 
society in which homosexuality was taken for granted. 

"Goodnight, my friends,” he said. "Thank you for 
listening - The best of health to you all.” 

Frank had been listening to the broadcast from a chair 
in the comer, which he did whenever he could spare the 
time. His usual air of admiration was clouded over. 

“Fascinating,” he said, without conviction. “Your erudi¬ 
tion always overwhelms me. Doctor.” 

“Thanks.” 

“But wasn’t it a little strong for the radio audience at the 
family fireside?” 

"Oh, not necessarily,” Henry said. “I’m engaged in 
educating them. I must remember to tell more of 
pederasty, a highly regarded activity in Athens. And Les¬ 
bianism—that goes without saying. You’ve heard of the 
poetess Sappho on her tight little isle of Lesbos, haven’t 
you?” 

“I don’t believe I have. I’m not very well read.” 

“No matter. Til educate you, too. It was a good life in 
that marble city, Frank. The men spent their days talking 
in the porticoes, barbershops and gymnasiums, and made 
love to youths and athletes, inter femora and anally and 
heaven knows how else, including the lip service we men¬ 
tion now in another context. Women had to stay home and 
amuse themselves. A passage in Herondas tells of two la¬ 
dies, one of whom had procured an interesting device of 
leather better at giving satisfaction than the strongest man. 
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I imagine they overcame their deprivations. And we must 
all have that bodily satisfaction, eh?” 

Getting up, Frank said, “I must be off on my rounds. 
Doctor, I hope you won’t be too playful and set off the ra¬ 
dio people.” 

“We transmit from another country. The Mexicans 
won’t mind.” 

“Perhaps you are talking over the heads of your listeners. 
I wouldn’t like to have you lose them.” 

“Lose them? With my revelations? I’ll have more of 
them than ever.” 

Frank gazed at Henry sadly. “Well, I predict you will 
have some repercussions from this.” 

A couple of hours after, when Henry had finished his 
dinner and was sitting idly in Tiny’s company with no 
inclination toward working, Frank telephoned him from 
the administration center where he Was still busy. “Mr. 
Lane Grammercy has just driven in,” he said in a low voice. 
“He heard your broadcast and Wants to see you. I have him 
in the reception room.” 

Henry chortled. "That is funny! You told me there’d be 
repercussions, but I didn’t expect them so soon.” 

“I wasn’t positive I could reach you. Shall I make an ex¬ 
cuse?” 

“Certainly not. He was our prop in an hour of need. 
Send him over.” 

Going out on the porch, Henry waited for Lane who 
drove up in his red Duesenberg. He wore a trenchcoat and 
a white turtleneck sweater, and looked lean and dashing. 
Jumping from tiie sidecurtained roadster, he joined Henry 
and clasped his hand. 

“Doctor!” he cried. “It’s been too long. You look rav¬ 
ishing. Your clinic is fantastic, from what I can see of it.” 

“You should have visited us long since.” 

“I wasn’t sure I’d be welcome.” 

“Come, come,” Henry said. “You’re our most famous 
patient.” They went inside. “Mr. Grammercy, you remem¬ 
ber Nurse Zenith.” 

“Bless her,” Lane said. “How could I ever forget 
Nurse Zenith?” 

“Thank you,” Tiny said. “What can I do for you this 
time, Mr. Grammercy?” 

“Give me a drink, for God’s sake. I’m freezing and half 
blind from staring through a dirty windshield. I got lost 
three times attempting to drive here.” 
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“Just the man I wanted to meet,” Henry said. “This is a 
night for finding a drinking companion.” 

Tiny mixed and served them whiskey on ice, flavored 
with absinthe. Apologizing for his unannounced descent 
upon them. Lane said he had been at Seaview for several 
days on location with a film company, trying to shoot 
beach scenes in his latest picture. “And we haven’t 
managed to get one shot in the can,” he said. “It’s rained 
every damned day. We’re all losing our minds. I was 
mooning about in my rotten hotel after a rotten meal, and 
I happened to think of your clinic and you, and how close 
together we must be—and here I am.” 

“What luck for me,” Henry said. “Tomorrow I’ll show 
you our establishment and the soaking outlines of my 
elegant new house. You can stay the night, can’t you?” 

“I’d love it, Doctor.” 

“Check the bedroom, please. Tiny ” 

“I haven’t a thing with me,” Lane said, and eyed Henry 
longingly. “Do you object to my deeping in my skin?” 

“I can supply you with whatever you need.” 

“Dear Doctor, I shall count on that.” 

They had more drinks, and Lane asked for David and 
the balmy author, What’s-his-name Hailing. He was over¬ 
joyed at Henry’s prosperity. His health was good, he led 
the soft life, and his professional concerns flourished. 
“You restored me to the cinema,” he said. “I’m working 
constantly, thanks to that excruciating publicity. I worship 
you. Doctor.” 

“You should also worship David,” Henry said. “We both 
should, I suppose. He hasn’t benefited as we have.” 

“I don’t, though, do you? He’s the kind of cultivated lit¬ 
tle shit who looks down his nose at honest barbarians. 
Anyhow, what is another lousy press agent? He does what 
he can, and his clients make him.” 

Henry smiled and changed the subject. In reply to a 
question from Lane, he said he did not think further injec¬ 
tions would be of any significant benefit to the actor. He 
gave his thanks for complimentary words about XHB pro¬ 
grams. “Honestly,” Lane said, “you’re a better actor than I. 
Your voice thrills me. Sometimes I sit in front of the radio 
and hold myself and think you are with me and spot the 
carpet. You’re beautiful.” 

Glancing blankly at the doctor. Tiny excused herself to 
go to the Annexes and meet Dr. Kipp. “I’ll be back to 
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clean up,” she added. “Shall I bring you anything from the 
kitchen?” 

They wanted nothing but whiskey. Lane followed Henry 
into the kitchen and watched the ref illing of their glasses. 
His face was rosy, his tongue thicker; he looked in heat, 
and importunate. 

“Now that we’re alone,” he said, “I’ll tell you the real 
reason I came. I heard your wonderful talk this evening. I 
couldn’t believe my ears. Your courage and generosity! 
You understand! My God, I wish I could have been in 
Athens! Or had a Spartan soldier for a lover!” 

“Yes, I thought the broadcast brought you here.” 

“It wasn’t a message to me, was it, Doctor?” 

“No.” 

Lane held up his drink and tossed off the contents, and 
Henry did the same; he poured more liquor in the glasses. 
"Doctor, did David ever tell you how much I wanted to see 
and fondle your jewels?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know the meaning of the term?” 

“Yes.” 

“You aren’t amused?” 

“Not very.” 

“Oh, dear . .. Have you ever made love to a man7” 

“Once or twice,” Henry said. “For the experience. I 
think the Greeks were right in choosing boys, but I haven’t 
had one.” 

“Doctor, I’m mad about you. And you owe me some¬ 
thing. Right?” 

“Yes. But you are a pederast. I’m no child.” 

“Oh, God, no! You’re a great murderous hulk. I want to 
suffer.” 

They stood looking at each other, their bodies dampen¬ 
ing, their breathing harder. His expression had grown cold 
and estimatory, Henry presumed, for Lane despite his 
agonized lust dared not touch him. It disturbed Henry to 
realize he could contemplate the craggy-faced, drunken 
man in his kitchen and feel active desire and curiosity. De¬ 
cay was invading his inner resources. Now he was openly 
relishing the whip of possible exposure, novelty, disgust 
and cruelty. He Wanted to weep at the extent erf his in¬ 
comprehensible disillusionment, and perceived he was 
drunk. 

“You’ll suffer,” he said. “Let’s turn in.” 
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Shown to his room, Lane regarded Henry doubtfully. 
“You won’t come back, and if I go in your room I suppose 
you’ll hit me.” 

“Wait and see.” 

Undressed, Henry stopped to smoke a cigarette. He heard 
Tiny return and move about in the living room, and he 
walked out deliberately, within her range of vision, naked, 
and turned back to Lane’s room, not acknowledging her 
presence; part of whetting his appetite lay in having her see 
him, erected and turgid, keeping the assignation. He 
grinned as he remembered telling the Dateline men of his 
compulsion for bare asses. 

Lane was under the covers, the lights out, a melting 
bride. He snuggled against Henry, kissing and exploring 
him , inviting caresses; his advances were returned brutally, 
and he gasped at the searching, powerful hands on him. 
Half weeping, he said, “I was afraid you wouldn’t do it... 
I love you . . . Doctor, Doctor, you are marvelous! A god! 
That great baton ... the treasures, the beauty—to hold you 
in my arms at last and know you are mine—” 

He said no more, hearing Henry’s contemptuous 
laughter, moaning in his grasp. Turned, twisted, helpless, 
crushed, spread-eagled, mounted, bitten, raped, he uttered 
the first of many ecstatic wails. 
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On the cover of Dateline, drawn from a photograph, an ar¬ 
resting likeness of Dr. Henry Brulard confronted hundreds 
of thousands of readers. David decided one of his and Hen¬ 
ry’s best coups was a disaster. He had hoped Baggs and 
Guerdrich, warned in advance by the magazine’s queries, 
would apply pressure sufficient for eliminating their 
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names; this was not the case. Awaiting protest and retalia¬ 
tion, he prepared for the worst. It wasn’t long in coming. 

Norma Reich knocked and opened his door. “What 
you’ve been waiting for, Dave. Mr. Guerdrich.” 

“Am I to go to the studio for the auto da fe?” 

“No, he’s on the line.” 

“Unusual,” David said. He tried to fan the weak flame of 
a tiny optimism. “Maybe he’s pleased by a public affirma¬ 
tion of his virility and eager to compliment me.” He spoke 
to a secretary and waited, listening to her say, “Mr. Mills 
on two, Mr. Guerdrich.” 

“You’re a fun guy. You get a lot of laughs in Holly¬ 
wood.” Sam was in his customary haste, but his level tones 
gave no indication of irritability or reproach. “Thanks, 
pal.” 

“Respectful laughter, Sam.” 

“Did you have to give me the finger?” 

“I didn’t do it. Your doctor did. Out of the blue, while I 
was attempting to put the lid on—at the very end of the in¬ 
terview.” 

“The guy’s an ingrate.” 

“I agree with you. Listen, I tried afterward to talk the 
Dateline people out of running your namn —,— 

“A real prick.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“A leading man. He believes his publicity.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“But you are responsible for him. In the final anal ysis 
you are to blame.” 

“In the final analysis, Sam, I suppose I am.” 

“He bites your hand. That’s die worst of all. You sharp¬ 
ened his teeth.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“Its great having them kid you. I’m a joke. A whole 
bunch of stories are going around about how I lost it and 
got it back. I can’t go to the club for lunch without get¬ 
ting a load from the wise guys.” 

“I’m sony, Sam. I did my best-” 

“Handling him was impossible, huh?’* 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“He was a worthwhile guy. Success spoiled him. T-ikt* any 
goddamned actor or actress.” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“I’m only an old cocker,” Sam said. “They all know me 
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and how I like pussy. Except for the laughs, it’s not too 
important. Oh, maybe the Hays Office will think I got a 
bad moral character and put thumbs down on me and I 
can’t get a deal, but don’t let that bother you—it’s only 
money and I’m only bleeding. But you and that son of a 
bitch had to take on Baggs. He’ll cut your balls off for this. 
You’ll be sorry.” 

"I know I will, Sam.’' 

“All right, Dave. Oh, well...” 

“Sam,” David said. “Look at it this way: you’ve been 
certified. The young broads will consider it an opportunity 
now, not a duty. You’ve aroused their curiosity. You ought 
to be happy.” 

“Uh-huh,” Sam said. “I like your sense of humor too.” 

“If we could get together and talk-” 

“We can’t, you miserable little cocksucker. I don’t think I 
can get to Brulard—he’s up there on account of you, and 
laughing—but there is a payoff. Tm returning the finger, 
see? You’re getting it in this town—from me. Right up 
your brown. You’ll never work again in the industry. You’ll 
eat shit before I’m through with you. I’ve still got friends. 
Do you follow me?” 

“Yes, Sam,” David said, and hung up. 

Norma lit a cigarette and sighed and said, “I heard you 
apologize and call him Sam and that’s about all I got. You 
look torpedoed. What’s the bad news?” 

“He was charming and philosophical,” David said, “and 
never raised his voice. Then he used some bad language I 
won’t repeat, and we aren’t going to get any more movie ac¬ 
counts. Let’s hold tight to Doctor.” 

In the clement Southern California winter weather of 
1934, the Associates for Scientific Progress assembled at 
an annual meeting in Los Angeles. A shabbily respectable 
organization, of catholic interests and not very well-defined 
objectives, it had limited standing and financial resources 
and members were borderline achievers on the make, yet 
David felt their approbation and the award of one of their 
gold medals for excellence might be valuable to Henry. His 
conniving, reinforced by a contribution from Frank, pro¬ 
moted an arrangement. 

Henry came into town in his Hack sedan, attended by 
A1 Pargrim, and David directed them to an auditorium on 
Grand Avenue, where Henry, the featured speaker of the 
day, talked of his clinic and work to a gathering aug- 
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mented with newspapermen and the curious. His panache 
was increasing—he bulked over the lectem, tastefully 
dressed and barbered, calm and incisive, a figure of com¬ 
mand. The audience was attentive and enthusiastic. 

At the end, he smiled and said: “My friends, a prophet is 
historically without honor in his own country. My destiny, 
as I see it, is not especially to refine and perfect a new 
medical discipline but to acquaint the world with its ex¬ 
istence and boundless possibilities. After all. Dr. Morton 
did no more than suggest the implications of nitrous oxide 
and ether. I’m content to stay a pioneer in cellular therapy. 
If I can set another aspect of medicine upon its feet and 
guide the first uncertain footsteps I will have had as much 
recognition and reward as I covet. I am certain I can ac¬ 
complish more good than harm.” He paused. “Perhaps 
your support and recognition marks the onset of an 
enlightened and better climate for my contributions.” 

Applause was universal and unconstrained. Henry ac¬ 
cepted his medal and listened to an unqualified endorse¬ 
ment of him and revitalization by the president of the 
Associates, and left on a note of triumph. Riding back in 
tiie car with David, he remarked, “What a lot of junkl” 

“It helps, Henry.” 

“It’s monotonous.” 

“You discourage me,” David said. “WeVe made you 
notorious, and now I believe we ought to make you respect¬ 
able. I have a sort of starfling proposal you should con¬ 
sider.” 

Henry grunted. “What?” 

“Wait till we get to the office.” 

Norma, who hadn’t met Henry, was flustered during 
their introduction. He squeezed her hand and flattered her. 

“I’m coming to you, Doctor,” she said. “I need you, no 
kidding.” 

“You?” he asked, and withdrew theatrically. “How 
could you, my dear? Rut come anyway. You shall have my 
personal attention.” In David’s room, the door closed, he 
said, “She’s not inviting. Did you have to hire such an old 
one? Have you lost the potency I conferred on you?” 

“No.” 

“Ah. I see. You are deeping with our Amy” 

David shook his head. 

“Then you must be impotent. But you do visit her?” 

“Yes, often.” 

“Am I ever a subject of your conversations?” 
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“Not any longer.” 

“Tell me about her.” 

“She works,” David said. “The real estate business is 
lousy. She still has her house. At Christmas I bought a 
turkey and we cooked it together and shared it. We gave 
each other five-dollar presents. On New Year’s Eve we 
drank a split of champagne between us and I took her to 
an all-night movie.” 

“Darby and Joan,” Henry said. “I missed you at Gad’s 
party. It was more disordered than ever. I’d hoped you 
would bring Amy and was disappointed. But I met two 
charming sisters and they took me home with them and 
shared me. An odd night. David, have you ever lain in bed 
and made love to two women at once? The technical 
aspects are interesting-" 

“Not to me, Doctor. Skip the details.” 

Henry laughed. “As you please. Have you ever seen little 
thin Ann again?” 

“No, nor heard from her.” 

“She has been to San Pat with Hal. She’s a thicker Ann 
now, and I think contented. Her coolness, however, is not 
confined to you—she has no enthusiasm for me these days, 
either. The child does not resemble you, David.” 

“Does it take after you?” M 

They looked at each other. “All young babies are alike, 
Henry said. “Well, what have you to inflict on me?” 

“Spotting the opening in the Associates gave me an idea. 
Lawrence Bokking of the Review is after you. I’ve cor¬ 
responded with him in the interests of educating him, and 
to my surprise he’s agreeable. He’s coming out here in two 
weeks. Will you receive him at the clinic?” 

“No.” 

“What can you lose? Nobody can resist you, and if you 
charm him how could you find a stronger ally? If you 
don’t, it was a good try.” 

“The hell with him. I don’t need his support. He s only a 
retired G.P. with a talent for invective and lobbying in 
Washington to keep the profession undefiled by competition 
and change. Why should I bother? He’s slammed me-’ 

“Can you blame him? Henry, if he’s willing to 

listen-” . _ 

“In other words, placate Bokking. Lick his boots. Give 
me credit for my own kind of integrity, won’t you? I want 
to fight them—fight their rituals and prohibitions and pro- 
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fessional secrets and penny-grubbing habits. Their whole 
empty fagade is just to keep profits within the cartel. 
Behind it they are exchanging patients, r unnin g up the 
costs, and covering for one another’s incompetence. They 
have medical associations solely for keeping the unruly in 
line and the trade steady, not to leam anything. Nobody 
advertises or springs unpleasant surprises on his fellows or 
attracts undue attention to himself because it might upset 
the system. The antiquated and the mediocre and the lazy 
and die dangerous practitioners have to be protected.” 

‘‘Tell that to Bokking. He might listen to reason.” 

“You’re talking nonsense. How can I help my people if I 
sell out in advance to the combine?” 

“Your people?” 

“My listeners. I owe a duty to them. They have grown to 
depend on me.” 

There was a silence. Fitting his fingertips together, 
David contemplated them. What had been gathering in 
him for months reached a measured finality. 

“Okay,” he said, in a moment. “First they make them 
mad, and then they destroy them. I’m through, Henry.” 

“You’re quitting? Really? Just on Bokking’s account?" 

“On your account. You’re paranoiac.” 

“Am I?” Heniy said. “Is that possible?" He grinned. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? You told me I’m a legend. My voice 
is my signature to millions. I’ve bridged time and space and 
numbers and made men new. I enter homes at will. My 
opinions are common property. Even the big boys fear 
me. I can influence national affairs. I can do wonders. I’m 
going to be rich, and Fm the reincarnation of a 
mythological god. Nothing is beyond my grasp. Why 
shouldn’t I have systematized delusions in a logical form? 
Who thrust most of this upon me?” 

“Me. I regret it.” 

“I can’t let you go, David.” 

“I’m only a hindrance.” 

“But my good-luck charm.” Henry got up. “Bring Bok¬ 
king down to me . . . No, wait. I know what you’re going 
to say—don’t open your mouth. I won’t quarrel with him. 
I give you my word I’ll behave correctly.” 

“That’s not the end of our differences." 

“I promise Til listen to any complaints—and act quickly 
on them. Tell me another time." 

David followed him out the door, waited while he rallied 
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the girlish Norma, and accompanied him to the street. 
Emerging from the car, A1 held open die rear door. Henry 
put an arm around David’s shoulders. 

“Something’s happened to me, my friend,” he said. “I’ve 
been thinking . . . We all have a horror of death. It’s more 
terrifying to doctors than others—they see too much of 
dying. And I have failed, I suppose. I haven’t done enough, 
and I can’t I give them an illusion and put off the fear for 
a while. What I offer isn’t courage or faith or submission to 
fate or the reward of heavenly bliss, but a temporary expe¬ 
dient that makes it harder to leave. And they still must die 
and be buried. I could do better, eh?” 

“Yes, Jesus did. Watch those delusions, Doctor.” 

Henry grinned again. “Probably I should. David, shall I 
call on Amy? You know our situation. Is it beneath my 
dignity?” 

“She’s working.” 

“You seem alarmed. Is it for me or for her?” 

“For me,” David said. 

“Are you in love with her?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is my day for winning your favor,” Henry said, 
and got in the car. “I won’t go calling. But don’t place 
implicit trust in me.” 

Lawrence Bokking, M.D., proved to be a thin, wrinkled, 
attenuated man, white hair cut en brosse, with the half 
brusque, half bantering manner of an experienced doctor. 
His eyes, behind thick spectacle lenses, were blandly obser¬ 
vant. He Welcomed David at his hotel, bought him 
breakfast, and they set off for San Pat. Until they were in 
the car, their conversation concerned the weather, Bok- 
king’s journey around the country, and the state of the 
economy; then David mentioned his pleasure at having 
received an acceptance of his invitation. 

“You were surprised, weren’t you?” Bokking said. 

“To a degree, yes. But I didn’t think a man in your posi¬ 
tion would be narrow-minded.” 

“Was Dr. Brulard surprised?” 

“He didn’t strike me as being surprised,” David said. 

“He should have been. I’m after his hide.” 

“I know; that’s what I’m attempting to forestall. Are you 
open to conviction. Doctor?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, any number of reasons,” Bokking told him. “One 
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will suffice: Brulard’s a menace to the profession and a 
source of monetary loss to many of us. He has to go.” 

“But you said you’d listen—■—” 

“I will. Delighted to. What has that to do with the ethics, 
politics and economics of the case?” 

“Well, possibly I’m ingenuous, sir. But I would assume 
if Dr. Brulard can convince you of the merits of his 
discoveries and of cellular therapy, you’d feel compelled to 
admit his medical ability, whatever you might say or write 
to refute his theories about public health mid politics and 
how a physician should conduct himself.” 

“You are an innocent, Mr. Mills, or else pretending to 
me. I represent a large organization and a prominent 
medical journal, and Brulard is our avowed enemy. My job 
is to help silence and dose him up.” 

“Even at the expense of ending a promising method of 
treatment?” 

“Of course. If he has discovered any thing new—and I 
have no reason to believe he has—other, less controversial 
men can carry on.” 

“Men able to do what he has, with his unique abilities?” 

“Well chance that.” 

“Then why did you consent to meet him?” David said. 
“What purpose is served when your mind is made up-” 

“A simple one. He may have a weakness, a chink in his 
armor. I want to find it. Inspecting him and his clinic may 
aid in his destruction.” 

“I’ve been foolish, Doctor. I persuaded him to let you 
come, and I have done him a disservice.” 

“None whatever. If he were Louis Pasteur, I would at¬ 
tack him; our meeting could no more than hasten the hour 
of his exit. He can’t possibly ever get a fair hearing again, 
and he is doomed.” 

“Shall we turn around?” 

“No,” Bokking said. “You have most kindly promised me 
a look at the Brulard Clinic and the country’s most cele¬ 
brated charlatan, and I intend to hold you to it. By the way, 
you impress me as an extremely able and devoted public 
relations counsel. I wish I had sombody like you in my 
camp. Are you susoeptible to bribery?” 

“No, sir. Ironically, you’ve just convinced me my 
usefulness to Dr. Brulard is over. I quit recently when he 
refused to have you as a guest, and went back to work 
when he acceded to my demands. Now I’m going to resign 
in earnest.” 
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“Smart man. Do you mean that?” 

“Yes.” 

“I could use you in New York.” 

“No thanks,” David replied coldly. “I’m through work¬ 
ing for doctors.” 

Coming into San Pat, Dr. Bokking said, “What a 
peculiar place for a medical establishment.” Driving into 
the clinic, he said, “Incredible. Radio!” 

Frank was prepared for them at the administrative of¬ 
fices. He dashed out, clad in his best dark blue suit, as 
David stopped the car. Opening the door for Bokking, 
Frank assisted him down and bowed over the hand he 
clasped. “I am Dr. Frances, Dr. Bokking,” he said. “We 
are eagerly awaiting your visit. You’ve done us a signal 
honor by coming here.” 

“Scarcely that. Doctor,” Bokking said, with a sudden 
cordiality that puzzled David. “You were gracious in ex¬ 
tending an invitation to an unrelenting critic.” 

“On the contrary,” Frank responded, “to have a man of 
your standing in die profession with us, no matter what 
your preconceived views, is a mark of esteem we deeply 
appreciate.” 

“Not of esteem precisely,” Bokking said, and smiled. 
“Amazement, curiosity, perhaps envy in the material 
sense.” 

“Well, at any rate, my good sir, you are here. That is 
enough for us.” Frank appeared to repress a hidden anx¬ 
iety. “I regret that Dr. Brulard is not available at present. 
He—is dealing with an emergency. Will you come in my 
office and allow me to answer your questions until he is 
free?” 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” Bokking said, and took his 
arm. “I haven’t much time, and you must show me around 
your place. You will do perfectly.” 

Frank carefully disengaged himself. “Yes, sir. Of course. 
Will you excuse me while I say a private word in the ear of 
Mr. Mills? I regret this unseemly--” 

“I understand, Doctor.” 

Aside with David, Frank said hurriedly and softly, 
“Doctor is fractious this morning. I think he intends to see 
Dr. Bokking, but he is going to make him wait.” 

“I don’t care.” 

“I gathered you were too hard on him about this, Dave. 
His back is up. If you’ll go remonstrate with him while I 
escort Dr. B okking -” 
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“No. I’m quitting as of today.” 

“Quitting? Why, Doctor gave in to you! You can’t 
quit!” 

“Watch me,” David said. “Take care of your guest.” 

Leaving him reluctantly, Frank enjoined Bokking. “Quite 
truthfully,” the latter said, “I made this journey to meet 
you, Doctor.” They Walked off, arms linked. 

David stayed at the administrative offices, relieved and 
yet distressed at his decision, and tried to talk to an un¬ 
communicative Miss Sneed. She looked different somehow; 
more attractive, but slightly sullen. He left her, and outside 
met a light-haired, husky, youngish man in a flintrai coat 
who had just parted from a group of smiling patients. 

“You’d be Dr. Kipp,” David said. “I’m David Mills.” 

They shook hands, and Murman Kipp said: “I was won¬ 
dering if I would ever get the chance to talk to you.” With a 
touch on David’s elbow, he guided him around a comer 
for more privacy. “I wish we could have got together 
several years ago.” 

“Why, Doctor?” 

“Oh, then I might be in Brulard’s position now, raking in 
the dough and taking the bows. You made him, I hear, and 
you could make me. I have a bedside manner too.” 

David smiled. “But you’d have to invent revitalization. 
I’m not as clever as you think.” 

“Uncle Frank did that—he was in on the ground floor 
and had the experience. But he needed a front man.” 

“He’s told you that?” 

“In effect. Do you know better?*’ 

“I’m uninformed. Dr. Kipp, you should keep an eye on 
your Uncle Frank. He looks beat to me—as if he should 
have more rest.” 

“I’ve gone over him,” Murman said indifferently. “He’s 
getting along in years, and running this joint and sucking 
up to Brulard hasn’t helped . .. Can you keep a secret he 
doesn’t want Brulard to hear?” 

“Yes” 

“He’s got chronic myocarditis; he diagnosed it himself. 
I confirmed it. Heart trouble. Fibrosis of the myocardium, 
slowing of blood circulation and not enough aeration, and 
probably edema in the lung from a bum left auricle. It’s 
progressive.” 

“You mean he’s badly off?” 

“That’s hard to tell. An insurance company wouldn’t 
write him a policy.” 
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‘What can you do for him?” 

“Not much. He won’t go for an electrocardiograph test. 
I’ve got him on digitalis.” 

“Poor Frank,” David said. 

“Yeah,” Murman said. “I’m sort of the old boy’s heir. 
You mi ght remember that later on if he makes a change or 
something happens. I could be Brulard’s partner someday. 

“I won’t put down a note. Doctor. My representation of 
the clinic ends tonight.” 

“Oh, rather sudden, isn’t it? It’s going to upset Uncle 
Frank.” 

“It has.” 

“Did Billiard fire you, the sucker?” 

“No, I quit.” 

Murman’s eyes narrowed. “What’s wrong, chum? 
Should Unde and I know?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean. Picking locks on these dames, 
which I‘m doing and earning a fortune for them, and some 
other funny things. Uncle hasn’t held out on me.” 

“Nothing like that. This is personal.” 

“Yeah.” Unconvinced, Murman looked at his watch. 
“Well, I’m on duty. I always am. Nice meeting you. Mills.” 

“Such a pleasure,” David murmured. 

Glancing at him sharply, Murman shrugged and disap¬ 
peared. David retired to Frank’s office and read 
newspapers and tattered magazines discarded by patients. 
When the luncheon hour was advanced, Mts. Teakman, 
tottering about amiably, called the dining hall and had a 
sandwich and coffee brought to him. 

Frank returned at two o’clock and sank in his desk 
chair, breathing sibilantly. His face was pale, his hands 
unsteady as he leafed through papers Irene Sneed brought 
him. A shaft of sunlight from a window fell on his beard 
and reflected pure white. “You’ve been here the whole 
time?” he asked. 

“Yes. I’ve ceased being curious about your damned 
clinic.” 

“Now, there. You should inspect Doctor’s great new 
house. It’ll soon be finished.” 

“Not interested.” 

Unpinching his glasses, Frank rubbed the bridge of his 
nose and regarded David sadly. “Dave, I had to have Dr. 
Bokking to lunch. How could I explain? But he seemed to 
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accept everything without resentment Uh, we had a very 
intense discussion. Most engrossing. I feel I made a good 
impression on him ... At last Doctor phoned and said he 
could give Dr. Bokking half an hour. I took him over to 
Doctor feeling a fool. I have to hold things together, but 
how can I handle him?” 

“You Can’t.” 

“You’ve got to reconsider quitting. I need you more than 
ever.” 

“I’ve had enough. There’re other reasons I won’t go in¬ 
to.” 

“But can’t you understand? Doctor just has the bit in his 
teeth.” 

Laughing, David said, “You’ve got to get out of the 
horse-and-buggy age, Frank.” 

“I can’t,” Frank replied wearily. “I’m out of date.” 

“And sick. I talked to Dr. Kipp.” 

Frank waited before answering. “Yes. I’ve had the pain, 
the nausea, the insomnia, the hemorrhoids. I give myself a 
few grains of morphia occasionally." 

“You’d better throw in the sponge.” 

“Had I?” Frank stared at him. “No, I can’t! This is more 
than I ever dreamed of . . . Dave, if it wasn’t so difficult 
and dangerous—” his phone ran; he picked it up. “Dr. 
Frances. Yes, Doctor. He’s at my side.” He put a palm 
over the mouthpiece. “I had a moment to tell him you 
were resigning. I implore you—don’t turn him down if he 
wants to make peace!” 

“Hello, Doctor,” David said. 

“Henry is the name. I gather we have once more come 
to the end of the road.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Any reason for the sudden change of heart? I’m being 
polite to your Dr. Bokking. He’s in my toilet now emptying 
his bladder. I suspect he’s in need of Frank’s prostate 
techniques.” 

“Several reasons. I see no point in elaborating.” 

“David, you can’t impose your will on me. No one can. 
I agreed to see Bokking. I have seen him. I didn’t promise 
the entertainment would last forever.” 

“I couldn’t care less how you treat him. I’m through.” 

“Ah . . . Well, you are not indispensable. No hard 
feelings.” 

“None.” 


“We have been married, David, after our fashion. It was 
a happy and an unhappy marriage, and surprisingly pas¬ 
sionate. And now we are getting a divorce.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Goodbye. Good luck, my friend. Pay my respects to 
our Amy.” 

“My Amy,” David said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that, Henry.” 

“You’ve slept with her. Congratulations. Now you can 
appreciate my high regard for her. I-” 

“Goodbye, Henry.” 

David gave back the instrument to Frank, who restored 
his spectacles to his nose and rubbed his chest mournfully. 
They were quiet for several moments. Shifting position, 
David said, “That’s the end of that, Frank. It was fun 
while it lasted.” 

“Yes,” Frank said. "While it lasted ... Dr. Bokking is a 
very powerful man. I hope Doctor has not contrived to of¬ 
fend him personally.” 

“Undoubtedly he has. I think he meant to in deferring to 
my wishes.” 

“Oh, dear.” Frank inhaled flincbingly. “We are in the 
midst of such good times and such hard times. It’s almost 
impossible to decide what to do. Any move I make will be 
wrong.” 

“Save your money. I wish I had.” 

“Indeed,” Frank said. “One has to think of number one 
. . . That reminds me: do you remember the man who 
founded the school here?” 

“Well, I heard of him. A Major Something-or-other.” 

“Watson, His wife brought him to us a few days ago 
thinking we could help him. We couldn’t, das. The old 
fellow has paralysis agitans and is in a decline. Mrs. Wat¬ 
son informed me they didn’t have a cent, but thought 
under the circumstances we might be able to extend tem¬ 
porary credit—she has some jewelry put aside in expecta¬ 
tion of a better market for it eventually, I had to abide by 
the rules and turn them away, naturally.” 

“Naturally.” 

“We could not have aided him, anyhow. He was stunned 
by our changes—couldn’t recognize the old place. He 
missed his little boys in uniform. Tears filled his eyes. Mrs. 
Watson was quite undone. I was touched to the quick and 
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suddenly doubtful of my own fate, Dave. It gives you 
pause.” 

“Yes,” David said, “I expect it does. And there’s a prop¬ 
er irony, Frank, on a number of counts.” 

“Yes, yes.” Suddenly tears came in Frank’s eyes, and he 
covered the weakness by pretending to wipe his glasses. 
“Growing old and unwanted, and being poor in the 
bargain, is not a very rewarding experience, my boy.” 

“No.” David turned from him. He thought, we’re all 
crazy. 
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Henry sent Dr. Bokking to the administrative offices in 
care of Tiny. Bokking had been granted exactly thirty 
minutes with Henry, but he appeared unruffled and to be 
enjoying himself. His thanks for the opportunity of 
inspecting the clinic, having his questions answered, and 
meeting Dr. Brulard, expressed to the three men, were 
warm. But a suggestion of cold attentiveness somewhat 
belied his easy cordiality. Both Tiny and Frank exhibited 
nervousness. 

“Nurse Zenith has been no less informative with me 
than you. Dr. Frances,” Bokking said. “I am much in your 
debt and looking forward to hearing, further from each of 
you. You have an extraordinary place here. Extraordinary. 
And, I think, a great opportunity—if you will avail your¬ 
self of it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Frank said. “We’re eager to do what is 
right, and your visit has been illuminating. I trust you 
found Dr. Brulard to be informative?” 

“He’s also extraordinary,” Bokking said. “A gifted and 
percipient man. I was spellbound, and sorry his duties pre¬ 
cluded him from spending more time with me. His 
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thoughts on hormonal therapy, implantation, tissue rejec¬ 
tion and allied subjects are intensely interesting. Par¬ 
ticularly transplants and the immune rejection factor. He 
tells me that he sees an era far ahead in which the adverse 
reaction to foreign proteins in the human organism can be 
precisely controlled, thereby permitting the replacement of 
worn-out or damaged organs in the critically ill with like 
organs dissected from the recently dead. Of course, 
surgical techniques and the support of life forces will have 
to improve, but he had intuitive suggestions in those fields 
too. Generally, I’m inclined to go along with him on his 
speculations, although he lacks experimental and stati s t ic al 
evidence to back him up. Brulard has the sort of original 
mind, I think, which anticipates and stimulates, and 
sometimes opens doors dramatically. He has assured me 
that he can ease pain and produce blood coagulation with 
his secret stabilizing ingredient. He says keeping foreign 
tissue in a patient is becoming steadily easier, and warding 
off stasis a commonplace. This promises much for the 
future, and I see no reason to doubt his claims. I have the 
hope he will put down his discoveries and reveal his secrets 
for the benefit of medicine and posterity. In our talk he 
gave me grounds for expecting he would do that before too 
long in order to clear blots on his professional escutcheon.” 

“Did he?” Frank said. “That is like him. Dr. Bokking. 
He is generous to a fault. Well, those of us close to him 
would dearly love to have him hailed.” 

“I promised he would be,” Bokking said, “in the Review. 
He might supply us with a paper.” 

“It’d make us very proud. Doctor,” Tiny said. 

“Don’t forget,” Bokking said to Frank, “that I’m count¬ 
ing on an appropriate report from you. We’ll welcome it in 
our pages, my dear fellow.” 

“God bless you. Doctor,” Frank said. “If my erudition is 
equal to the effort. I’ll be the proudest man in the world.” 

David’s puzzlement grew, and with it suspicion of his 
companion. “A paper from Dr. Frances?” he asked. “For 
the ReviewV* 

Bokking chuckled. “Yes. He’s an authority on the 
dubious art of rejuvenation, you know. And he is anxious 
to improve his standing professionally.” 

“I never know when you’re joking.” 

“A great deal of the time, Mr. Mills. Don’t take me very 
seriously.” 

“Even with regard to your praise of Dr. Brulard?” 
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“That’s another matter,” Bokking said. “He’s impressive 
and ought to be in a lab instead of coining money with an 
artful old dodger like Frances.” 

“Then you haven’t tagged him as a fake?” 

Bokking shook his head. “Have you?” 

“No. I’ve been his patient, and I’ve seen many of the 
others. I know what he can do.” 

“Even if he were a charlatan, he has some interesting ac¬ 
complishments. The extent of his knowledge is astonish¬ 
ing.” 

“Considering your admiration. Doctor, am I to presume 
your attitude toward him has changed?” 

“Why should you care? Your relationship with him is 
ending, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I’m still his admirer, in certain respects, if not 
his friend.” 

“See here,” Bokking said. “I’m rather an elderly 
gentleman and accustomed to my post-lunch nap. Do you 
mind if I curl up for forty winks?” 

“I’ll keep quiet,” David said. 

Bokking slept, or affected to sleep, until they were on 
the outskirts of the city, mouth agape and glasses sliding 
down his nose. Then he snorted, roused, sat up, and 
rubbed a crick in his neck. “Most refreshing,” he remarked. 
“Where were we?” 

“I imagine you mean where are we.” 

“No. I was alluding to our conversation. Didn’t you have 
a question about my attitude toward Brulard?” 

“Yes.” 

“It hasn’t altered a whit.” 

“Incidentally,” David said, “at the risk of being accused 
of still Working for Dr. Brulard, I want to explain that his 
brief reception of you was an affront to me, not you. I 
think, through Dr. Frances, another, easier get-together 
could-” 

“No need,” Bokking interrupted s milingly . “I haven’t 
been altogether candid with you, Mr. Mills. My purpose in 
going down was really to talk to Dr. Frances at length, and 
I had a bit of luck. Or so I anticipate. You’ve been in¬ 
valuable to me.” 

When he had deposited Dr. Bokking at his hotel, David 
drove out to Martel Avenue. Amy was not home. He sat 
on the front steps smoking. At dusk she appeared, observed 
him, stopped the Buick in the driveway, and trudged over 
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and sat beside him. She was smartly attired in what he 
knew to be her last remaining good suit; sighing, she 
automatically removed her slippers and unbuttoned her 
jacket and peeled off black kid gloves mended along the 
finger seams. 

“Nice sunset,” he said. 

“I never look at them. They’re all the same.” 

“What did you accomplish today?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “Oh, maybe I did. I have to see the 
man again tonight. He’s bringing his bookkeeper and a 
lawyer. It’s an apartment building on Burlington, and if I 
could turn it I’d be a little rich.” 

“Can I feed you?” 

“No. He’s going to, with the bookkeeper and the 
lawyer.” She grinned. “He’s an old Greek, and I’ve been 
encouraging him just enough. He takes my arm and I press 
it against my bosom.” 

“Shame on you.” 

“I won’t go any further, and I don’t think he could. Did 
you go to the clinic today?” 

David told her part of his adventures and described Dr. 
Bokking. “He sounds terrible,” she said. 

“Well, menacing.” 

She got up, carrying her slippers, and made a face. “My 
feet are flattened. It’s a good thing I’m not a streetcar 
motorman or a cop.” 

“Shall I rub them for you?” 

“No thank you!” 

He smiled. “Are they that sore?” 

“I’ll soak them,” she said. “And I have to change. I wish 
I had a drink to offer you.” 

Using her key, he unlocked the door and stepped inside 
with her. “Since our agreement,” he said, “I’ve never 
pressed you about a date for marrying me, have I?” 

“No.” 

“Does our agreement remain in effect?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Today I quit Doctor. It was amicable. He’s impossible 
now, but my underlying reason for bowing out was 
you—us.” 

“No, me,” she said. “I have to be removed from tempta¬ 
tion.” 

“Not so. That would be insulting.” 

She looked at him searchingly. “It’s a good idea if it 
works. And it’s so, isn’t it, David?” 
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“It’s so. I’m. a weak vessel.” 

Tm the weak vessel, I think. I’m not sure if I am. 
That’s the trouble.” 

“I’ve made a mess of things again,” he said. “I’m going 
to have to find some new clients in order to keep eating. I 
don’t know how well I’ll manage because I’m kaput in 
Hollywood. I’m a poor risk as a breadwinner.” 

“Do you want to marry me right now?” 

“Yes. And move in here and live happily ever after. I 
would, too. I’m dependent on you. I can’t leave you any 
more without being lonely the next moment. . . Don’t be 
foolish. Turn me down.” 

“Oh, David,” she said. “I hate your decency and 
modesty. You make me feel ashamed. I’m under terrible 
obligation to you.” 

“If that bothers you too much, I withdraw my proposal.” 

“The proposal doesn’t matter. Move in. Sleep with 

. “On second thought,” he said, ‘Tm not proud or overly 
unselfish. I can’t manage without you. The offer’s renewed. 
Single or double ring ceremony? Can we get married on the 
porch of your church? Shall I start taking instruction from 
the priest?” 

“No.” Her cheeks and throat were reddening. “Damn 
you! Come upstairs and have me now.” She caught him in 
her arms and put her mouth on his for a moment, pressing 
him. “Come on.” 

“That wouldn’t do, love.” 

“Please. It’s been a long time. IVe been true to you.” 

“God, I wish I could!” 

“Give me another baby. It’s all I want.” 

“No, Amy.” 

“Why?” she said. “Because you know me too well? Be¬ 
cause I only want to roll in the mud and stop the burning? 
I’d use you and it’d be over and-” 

“Of course. You would have paid a debt according to 
your li ghts, and pretty soon I’d be out in the cold. Have 
you forgotten how they live in the movies? I’ve got to have 
some sort of hold on you.” 

“All right.” She released him. “It’s true. But if I marry 
you. I’ll change. I swear to God I will.” 

“And you’ll marry me?” 

“Yes.” 

“I shouldn’t ask for a reason, but I will.” 

“I don’t know. I’ve got to be honest with you. It isn’t a 
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good enough reason. Because you need to live here and I 
have to take care of you.” 

“I accept that,” he said. “It's sufficient for now, and it 
may have to do me for my whole life. When?” 

“Not tonight. I must try to sell the Greek. Tomorrow. 
The next day. Next week.” 

“Next week, when I have some money. We’ll go away 
and get drunk or something and maybe you’ll fall in love 
with me. Goodnight, Amy.” 

“Goodnight,” she said. Her voice was unsteady. “Isn’t it 
funny? The movies don’t do it this way. The good bad girl 
always says, ‘I’m not worthy of you.’ And then they don’t 
get married.” 

“This is different,” he said. “I’m not worthy of you. 
They’d change the standard plot if they had two like us.” 
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Sunday morning Henry was irritable and dissatisfied. He 
strolled out and inspected his new house in the first light. 
It was nearly complete, and even with a coat of fresh paint 
had the look of age and usage. Bricks were separated by 
thick bonds of mortar artfully allowed to run, old beams 
had been imbedded in the ceilings, and antique Spanish 
doors creaked open on rooms holding the damp cold of 
masonry. Underfoot lay tiles made in Mexico and Portugal. 
The chapel was bathed in the blues, reds and greens of a 
stained-glass window, and the hand-carved oaken pews 
were already installed. A fireplace in the sixty-foot living 
room was large enough to contain the sawed trunk of a 
tree. Henry’s heels rang on hard surfaces and reverberat¬ 
ed in empty spaces, he ascended steps and moved under 
the graceful arches that led everywhere, he smelled the 
whitewash on the inner walls. Soon Hal would bring in the 
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crucifix and baroque altar, the crude iron wall brackets to 
hold five hundred candles, the Della Robbia he had found 
for the entrance hall, the fifteenth-century furniture, the 
reproduction of the cardinal’s bed, the pictures and Navajo 
rugs, the huge refectory table and carved and gjlded chairs 
and credenza for the dining room. 

Suddenly Henry turned away. It was finished in his 
mind’s eye and he did not know if he wanted to live there. 
Staff members and an early-rising patient greeted him en 
route to his office. He sat down at his desk and took up a 
pencil and read in the New Testament, inscribing notes for 
an XHB talk he would deliver on Jesus the Physician and 
Healer. Steady concentration was impossible, and he got 
up, paced, and then returned to his house. Garden hose in 
hand, A1 was preparing to wash the Cadillac. 

“Will you need me today. Doctor?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Henry said. “Now.” He was aware of sweating 
hands and a tightening in his loins. “Don’t wash the car. 
I’ll be with you in a moment.” 

Going inside, he exchanged his trousers and white coat 
for a suit, and called the administrative offices. Irene 
answered. “Did you have a swim?” he said. 

“Yes,-sir.” 

“Tell Dr. Frances I am leaving for Los Angeles. I won’t 
broadcast this evening. Get that word to Borker in San 
Pablo,” 

“Yes, sir. When shall I tell Dr. Frances you’ll be back?” 

“I have no idea. You’ll have to do without me.” 

“Yes, sir,” Irene said. 

He left the house and entered the car before AI could 
assist him. “Let’s get out of here,” he said. 

At the house on Martel Avenue, Henry ordered Al to 
wait for him and went up to ring the doorbell. Amy 
opened the door, an apron over her dress, wiping her hands 
on a toweL They stood silently for a moment. 

“You must remember me,” he said. 

“Oh, I remember you, Doctor.” 

“Favorably or unfavorably?” 

“Unfavorably,” she said. 

“Have you been to mass yet? I can take you,” 

“I’ve been.” 

“Am I completely unwelcome?” 

“No, come in.” 

They sat in the den, after she had opened the blinds, and 
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again no words came readily. ‘Tm doing my washing,” she 
said. 

“Are yon prospering these days, Amy?” 

“So-so.” 

“You’re better-looking than ever.” 

“So are you. But that doesn’t mean anything.” 

“This isn’t how I planned it,” he said, and smiled. “You 
were to come to me, on your hands and knees. But it’s 
been too long. I couldn’t wait... My ego is shattered.” 

“Let's talk about something else.” 

“Do you ever listen to me on the radio?” 

“I try not to, but 1 do. I think part of what you say is 
Important and true.” 

“Honest Amy!” 

“Stupid Amy,” she said. “Let’s talk about something 
else.” 

“David? He quit me.” 

“I know.” 

“I wish he hadn't,” he said, “I’m very fond of him. The 
real reason we parted is you. Are you aware of that?” 

“Yes.” 

“He told me he is in love with you.” 

“He is.” 

“Are you in love with him?” 

She looked at him without replying. 

Sighing, he said, “I’m supplanted. Well, I was vain and 
foolish—and myself. And I’m sorry. Do you have with 
him what we had for a little while, Amy?” 

“No. What we had was impossible.” 

“No, quite possible. We are still here, and still the same 
people. The same lovers. Can you deny it?” 

She shook her head. “We’ve got to talk about something 
else.” 

“Deny me. I’ll go.” He had no reply. “Very well, I won’t 
annoy you. Is David coming by today?” 

“He was, to take me to lunch, but he phoned to say he 
had an appointment with Mr. Baggs.” 

“Ah, that’s interesting. Will be show up later?” 

“I hope so.” 

“May I stay? I’d like to talk to him,” 

“If you want,” she said, and arose. “I have to finish my 
washing.” 

“Don’t do that. We can pass the time more profitably. 
Have you gone on playing miniature golf?” 
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“Sometimes with David.” 

“I’m out of practice,” he said, “but tfl bet the half- 
million you owe me that I can win.” 

“No thanks." 

“Aren’t you good for your gambling debts?” 

“All right,” she said, and took off the apron. 

A1 acknowledged an introduction to Mrs. Hogan with 
appreciative eyes, and drove them to Gilmore Island. The 
same man as before occupied the ticket booth at the golf 
concession, but he did not recognize them. They had to 
wait, for the course was crowded. Terms were settled, and 
Amy, pouting in her absorption, led off. Hardly bothering 
to address his ball, Henry watched her movements, 
dwelling on the swing of her hips, her breasts arching up, 
the outward thrust of her abdomen and mens veneris, 
unrobing the Venus and her wound. His discip line wavered 
and he felt chill sweat accumulating in his armpits. It was 
no contest. She won by seven strokes and gazed at him 
satisfiedly, as though the trifling game had resolved their 
realtionship. He nearly laughed. 

“You are out of practice,” she said. “We’re even.” 

“Did you wish you could lose?” 

“You rat!” 

“I’ll play you one more time for the same amount,” he 
said. 

“That’s enough, Doctor. like David, I’m quitting.” 

“But think of the advantages. You’re in form. Frank 
says we are going to make a million in a year or two, and 
half will be mine. If you win. I’ll pay my loss in cash.” 

“No.” 

“Don’t you believe I’d pay?’ 

“Yes, I believe it.” 

“One thing only: you’d have to come live with me until 
you were bored.” 

“Or you were.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Shall we play?” 

‘Tm hungry,” she said. “Buy me a hot dog.” 

They went to the counter and were served the buns and 
wieners. Amy had a second, and a bottle of pop. “More?” 
he asked. “Ice cream?” 

“No thank you.” 

“How much do you cost? Half a million, a million? I’ll 
pay. I’d like to lose.” 

“Because of David?” 
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“Perhaps. I don’t know.” 

“I’m worth nothing,” she said, “and I’m not for sale. I 
never was. Take me home.” 

The Cadillac returned them to her house. Again Henry 
commanded A1 to wait and accompanied her inside. She 
entered the living room, motioned for him to sit in a chair, 
and sank on the sofa across from him, pulling down her 
skirt and bringing her knees tightly together. “David ought 
to be here soon,” she remarked nervously. 

She would not look at him; in a kind of desperation, she 
put on her glasses, touched fingers to her pinkening 
cheeks, flicked tiny beads of perspiration off her upper lip. 
The room, the house, the street were achingly quiet. 

“He’s going to many me,” she said. 

“Oh. You? You’re my sort. Could you endure that? En¬ 
dure him?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are a wanton, an honest whore. No one man is 
enough for you, no one woman fox me. Can you change 
your spots?” 

“I can try.” 

“Well, then, I’d better go. I was too late.” He got up, 
crossed to the sofa, and sat beside her. Not touching her, 
he laughed. “I’m obsessed by you, and I always will be. No 
other woman could have done that to me. I’ve fought it, 
haven’t I?” 

“To beat me down.” 

“I suppose. When I think of you, Amy-” 

“Don’t. Goodbye.” 

“When I think of you, I t hink of your vulva—that 
beautiful wound—and what I’ve felt in you and what 
you’ve felt with me there. We are unique and indivisible. 
My God, what else surpasses that, even if it’s only for an 
hour or a day or a year? What is more valuable? I wish I 
could have paid my half-million for it. Goodbye, Amy.” 

As he rose, she caught the lapels of his coat and pulled 
him down. Her glasses fell off. Tears flooded her eyes. She 
kissed his lips, his nose, his neck. By the greatest effort of 
restraint of which he had ever been conscious, he com¬ 
pelled himself to remain immobile. Lowering a hand, she 
unbuttoned the fly of his trousers, delved and held his full, 
smooth scrotum and swelling testes and then his penis. At 
last he sought her thighs, which were wet, and her throb¬ 
bing labia. 

They twisted on the sofa, mouths fastened together, 
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discarding clothing from an embrace, and fell locked 
together on the cushions. Her teeth entered his shoulder as 
she connected them. His first savage penetrant movement 
reached a grasping uterus and she spoke to him in ravished 
supplication. He was an unsparing victor, and triumphant. 
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All the way to Alfred Baggs’s great Georgian house in 
Hancock Park, David attempted to decide what course he 
would follow if this summons meant an offer of a job. He 
thought the time was propitious. His publicity business was 
in disarray and he had no savings. Whether he could 
recoup was open to question. He was going to marry. 
Freedom didn’t seem to suit him. Despite what he did, he 
always ended up a henchman and underling. Baggs was a 
hard master, as he knew from experience, but he could pro¬ 
vide security. Of course he wouldn’t share his authority; to 
expect that was to be dreaming. Still, serving under him 
was perhaps better than the hazards and pitfalls en¬ 
countered in operating independently. Most of all, David 
wanted to ensure the safety and comfort of Amy. 

At the last minute, on Baggs’s very doorstep, he resolved 
to take anything tendered him. He couldn’t believe he was 
wanted for any other reason, and he suspected the news of 
his leaving Henry must have traveled fast. 

His ring was answered by Baggs’s man. “He will see you 
presently, sir,” he said. “Please come with me.” 

Ascending the grand staircase, David was shown to a 
morning room, and the man stepped aside. “You’ll fin d 
others already waiting, Mr. Mills,” he said. 

In the elegant little room, fogged with cigarette smoke, 
were Betsy Barbish and Ben Horowitz. He was standing, 
his back to her, contemplating an array of gardens, tennis 
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courts and samples of topiary art; she sat at a precariously 
balanced, spindly-legged game table making alterations in 
pencil on a pile of typescript. “Well, look who’s here,” she 
said, grinning. “Little Lord Fauntleroy. Your Lordship, 
may I present Mr. Horowitz, distinguished inventor of the 
Ides of March?” 

Ben turned around, disgruntled and edgy. “Welcome to 
the club, Dave.” 

“What’s going on?” David asked. 

“The stuff’s about to fly,” Betsy said. “All over your late 
employer. Isn’t it, Mr. Horowitz?*’ 

“Something like that,” Ben replied grimly. 

“What do you mean?” David said. 

“The Pope is taking a bath before he sits down to his 
lunch,” Betsy said, “but he’ll be with us in good time. 
Meanwhile, I have orders to let you read a selection of my 
latest prose.” She gave him the typed pages. “Here, bring 
yourself up to date. Sit down, boy. You might topple over 
and hit your head.” 

Staring at her, David sat on a love seat and began read¬ 
ing. The worst of his apprehensions were at once con¬ 
firmed. He was shocked and bewildered, but not surprised; 
it was this sort of attack by Baggs that he had long 
dreaded. Betsy’s recital was in her highest style, her 
disclosures blandly, glossily, disgustingly explicit and 
documented. Nothing could have been lower, cruder, more 
damning. In her Baggs had found the most accomplished 
of reportorial assassins. David returned the manuscript and 
rubbed his eyes dazedly. 

“Jesus!” he said, “Are you going to run that?” 

“Tonight,” she said. “Front page, as you might guess. 
The editorial page will have a clarion call for action by the 
appropriate authorities.” 

“Can you prove these accusations?” 

“You know we can, Dave.” 

“Who turned Brulard in?” 

- “That’s a secret until they have to testify. Holy Father’s 
command.” 

“ ‘They’? You mean there’s more than one in on this?” 

“I mentioned the Ides of March, didn’t I?” she said. “Our 
commander doesn’t do anything halfway. They’ve all ratted 
on Doctor.” 

“Where did you hear I wasn’t with him any more?” 

“We see all and know all, like the newsreels.” 
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“Barbish, what am I here for? To add to the 
testimony?” 

“Search me. The Little Father didn’t say.” 

Looking at Ben, David said: “You’re wonderful, you son 
of a bitch. Mexican radio, and now this. Did you put 
Brulard on the spot?” 

“I don’t like it any better than you,” Ben said. “I was 
dragged in by the heels, as you will be. And I couldn’t 
assert myself any more than you can. Some guys have 
juice and others just think they have it. That’s all for 
Brulard. Take a deep breath and swallow the medicine.” 

“Dave, you look sick,” Betsy said. “Lie down and undo 
your corset and I’ll put a cold compress on your head.” 

“I am sick. My God, has he been double-crossed by 
everybody?” 

“You’ve been in the movie industry,” Ben said, "and still 
you can make a remark like that You chump! What hap¬ 
pens when they pull you down? Do your friends circle 
the wagon train and fight off the Indians for you? They al¬ 
ways take to the hills, don’t they?” 

“Watch it,” Betsy said. “You’re speaking to my dearest 
friend. Lord Fauntleroy.” 

“The tax thing would be enough,” David said. “They 
could give him a break. Do they have to destroy him?” 

“No,” Ben said harshly. “He had to destroy himself. He 
has. He just wasn’t tough enough to play with big boys. 
You know it more than anyone else.” 

David ran a hand through his hair and fumbled for a 
cigarette. They were silent. 

Betsy laughed. “It does seem kind of a shame. He has 
that outsize cock and those bowling balls—the distaff side 
is going to miss him.” 

“Shut up,” Ben said. 

“But look for the silver lining, fellows,” she said. “In stir 
he’ll have the time of his life. If the warden gives him the 
run of the infirmary, he can patch up his queens the way 
he did that poor buggered thespian.” 

“Shall I vomit on you, Barbish?” David said. “I don’t 
believe that.” 

“No?” she said. “We own Grammercy, Your Lordship. 
He’s scared and loquacious and vengeful and nuts. And 
eager to flaunt himself. Think of the audience he’ll com- 
mand—no actor-exhibitionist could resist, let alone him. 
Queers will be writing him from all over the world. He’ll be 
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a pansy demigod. His heart and his ass were broken; he 
was used and thrown out. Besides, he has to make a deal 
or he’ll take a fall.” 

"Deal?” David said. He concentrated on Ben. “This is 
where you come in?” 

“Yeah. What would you have done, stated your high 
principles, appealed, to their Christian sense of mercy, and 
cut off your means of livelihood?” 

“The clarion call on the editorial page is a fake? It’s all 
been arranged in advance?” 

“Virtually,” Ben said. “The federal grand jury, the coun¬ 
ty grand jury, and the cops have the evidence. Mr. Baggs 
will get fast action.” He grimaced and lit a cigarette from 
the one he was discarding. “We have a wrapped package, 
Dave.” 

“A lousy frame-up,” David muttered. “Cut and dried 

“Oh, they’re going to put the arm on him quick,” Ben 
said. “He might leave, you know. They’re insisting on a 
real fadeout for him.” 

“My fans ought to be pleased,” Betsy said. “I have a pret¬ 
ty nice beat on this. Dave, why don’t you give me your 
cooperation? I think what our Grand Duke has in mind is a 
statement from you to the effect that you bowed out of 
Doctor’s menage because you were privy to his untidy 
habits and-” 

David informed her of what she could do, in modified 
terms. 

' “Can’t you put it more clearly?” she said amiably. “I am 
not going to go fuck myself. I insist on having help when I 
do that.” 

The houseman materialized in the doorway. “Mr. Baggs 
will see Mr. Mills,” he said. 

“Play it straight,” Ben advised. “Tve heard some en¬ 
couraging things about you from Mr. Baggs. Face 
it—Doctor’s beyond aid, but you can help yourself.” 

“Straighten your velvet jacket, Fauntleroy,” Betsy said. 
“Act grownup and devious.” 

Taken downstairs, David met Baggs in a sunny breakfast 
room with gay blue-and-white wallpaper, eating creamed 
chicken on toast and drinking tea. He wore a velvet dress¬ 
ing gown, his cheeks glowed from the recent scraping of a 
razor and the application of aftershave lotion, his metallic 
eyes were glittering. The table was in a disorderly condi¬ 
tion, filled with newspapers, yellow teletype sheets and cor- 
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respondence; he pushed aside some of the mess and 
gestured for David to sit at his right hand. 

“The seating is symbolic, David,” he said. “I’m search¬ 
ing for a right-hand man. Will you have a bit of lunch 
with me?” 

“No thank you, sir.” 

“How are you this mo rning ?” 

“I’m not sure.” 

“I hope I can give you a sense of well-being.” The old 
man tapped a finger on the table for emphasis. “I am 
rather pushed today, so I shall not permit myself elderly 
rumblings. I’ve always had an interest in you. Your 
employment with me was productive. Even when you left, 
I respected your qualities of independence. I had reason to 
respect those qualities further when I lately made you a 
tentative offer and you refused my vague conditions.” He 
smiled faintly, “In addition, we have a common bond: we 
both wear the old school tie of the Brulard Clinic.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“My last compunctions were eliminated When you ended 
your association with Dr. Brulard. It comes at a good mo¬ 
ment. Are you acquainted with developments in regard to 
him?” 

“Yes, I’ve talked to Mrs. Barbish and Horowitz.” 

“Excellent, That need not concern us now. David, 
despite Brulard’s treatment, the December Syndrome occa¬ 
sionally afflicts me. I am in the autumn of my life—or the 
winter. My energy is fading. I’ve come to the time of need¬ 
ing support in conducting the Tribune and my other in¬ 
terests. The depression has damaged and deprived of 
confidence many a man, and I haven’t escaped. It will no 
doubt be a surprise to you to learn I have diluted my 
authority in the running of my newspaper and the result is 
too much cost and uncertain results. I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Tribune’s poor performance derives 
from bad financial controls, a lack of goals and incentives 
for many of my people, and most of ail to the evils, delays 
and confusions of group management. The Tribune Com¬ 
pany is a collection of committees, rarely coming to grips 
with anything quickly, and unable to fix individual respon¬ 
sibility or accountability. In the end, having been thor¬ 
oughly obfuscated, everything lands in my lap. That must 
stop. Henceforth two men are going to run the organ¬ 
ization—you and I. You will be my executive assistant, 
with full authority. I know you can do it. I’ll look upon you 


as my successor, if not my heir. I can start you at twenty 
thousand a year, with the promise of substantial rewards 
for merit, efficiency and loyalty. What do you say?” 

David swallowed hard. “Excuse me, sir. The Brulard 
situation does concern us now.” 

“Ah? How?” 

“You are Brulard’s enemy. I am not.” 

“I’m only technically his enemy,” Baggs said. “Per¬ 
sonally I have little animus toward him and some feeling of 
gratitude. But he had to be stopped. That is in process.” 

“Barbish said you wanted a statement from me.” 

“A most conventional one, merely to clear your skirts 
and mine when you come with me. It’s in order.” 

“And proof I’m among die informers, or engineered the 
plot.” 

“Such rectitude! You are at liberty to give testimony or 
to plead ignorance. I don’t care. I have an abundance of 
proof.” 

“Such something . . . You won’t get a statement or 
testimony from me, Mr. Baggs.” 

“Admirable. Bravo! I want to bask in the same kind of 
devotion. But don’t you realize you are Brulard’s nemesis? 
Aren’t you conscious of your part in all this? You con¬ 
ceived and made him, and you have broken him. You took 
Dr. Bokking to him, and that turned out to be the last ele¬ 
ment we required to finish the job. You were our indispen¬ 
sable catalyst.” 

“Inadvertent, sir. I suppose Bokking managed to tempt 
Dr. Frances to save his own skin by treachery?” 

“Oh, the details are of no consequence,” Baggs said. “I 
prefer to protect my sources for the moment. . . Tell me, 
is Mrs. Barbish being accurate when she assures me that 
she bet you at the outset, giving good odds, on the prob¬ 
ability of your turning against him someday along with 
everybody else? Was she prescient enough to predict it 
would be unknowingly?” 

“She’s accurate, now you remind me. I’d forgotten. But I 
didn’t take the bet. And I’m not an informer.” 

Baggs chewed and sipped tea and considered. “I’ll con¬ 
cede that, David. You don’t have to supply me with a 
statement. You’ll be privileged to remain silent.” 

“But not here, sir. I won’t accept the privilege. I have to 
protest. You’re going to annihilate him, put him in prison. 
He doesn’t deserve it. The tax cheating, yes—although the 
fraud wasn’t his, and occurred because he trusted the man 
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closest to him. The rest of the charges stem from his nature 
and philosophy, a queer mixture of tolerance and amorality 
and generosity you could never understand.” 

“I don’t care to make the attempt, thanks. My un¬ 
derstanding consists solely of this: when you have the op¬ 
portunity to put down an opponent, you floor him in a 
fashion that keeps him from rising again. That is how you 
compel respect among friend and foe and establish a base 
of power. Brulard's personal peculiarities and self- 
indulgences have finished him—but the reason for the ex¬ 
ecution is his socialistic tendencies, and the fact that he 
had developed a powerful vehicle for expressing himself. 
That’s the irony of it. No man in the public eye, dedicated 
to justice or not, can afford to break the rules he is at¬ 
tacking. The very people he espouses will be the first to 
condemn him when he offends the popular mores. 
Frankly, his sexual eccentricities, however odd, are of no 
interest to me. Under different conditions I would be quite 
willing to condone them. But I want his mouth shut.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“David, what do you ask of me?” 

“I beg you to stay with the formal tax charges and drop 
the rest. He’s worth your restraint. I think you know it.” 

Lifting a little bell, Baggs tinkled it sharply. A woman in 
white promptly revealed herself in the entrance to the 
butler’s pantry. He ordered fresh tea, was served, and the 
woman retired. Once more he reflected. 

“I can’t,” he said, and put sugar in his cup and 
stirred. “The conspiracy is complete. In any event, he might 
escape even a criminal tax evasion charge—and thereby 
escape me, too. While his lawyers delayed, he could go on 
with his missionary work among the downtrodden . . . No. 
Impossible. Well, where are we? I’ve made a concession or 
two. Will you make any?” -® 

David kicked back his chair and stood up. “We’re 
nowhere, sir. You are a cold-hearted old bastard, and that’s 
the worst of all. He has tried to be like you and failed; 
he’s human, and you just aren’t. Fm no Barhish or 
Horowitz or any of the other finks you’ve scared or bought. 
I’d rather work on the PWA than for you.” 

“Stirring,” Baggs commented. "A ringing statement. But 
impracticable in our world, David. However, you remain 
worth winning. That simplicity has a curious value. You 
are dismissed. Good afternoon.” 
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Stopping at the nearest telephone, in a restaurant, David 
mustered nickels and dimes and called the clinic. A wo man 
who subbed for Amelia Teakmaa at the switchboard on 
weekends replied to him. She said Dr. Brulard was 
unreachable, that he had gone to Los Angeles in the morn¬ 
ing; she had no information- on when he would return. 
David was harrowed by two suppositions: there had been a 
leak and Henry was in town trying to circumvent his ene¬ 
mies; or he had been driven to visit Amy because of David’s 
rash boast when they had last discussed her, and was put¬ 
ting her virtue to test. Hurrying to Martel Avenue resolved 
his hopes and fears. The Cadillac stood at the curb, and A1 
Pargim leaned against a front fender, limply bored. Grim 
and despondent, David stopped his car and got out, 

“Hello, Mr. Mills,” Al said. “Are you looking for Doc¬ 
tor?” 

“Yes, Al.” 

“He’s in there and has been for quite awhile. With pretty 
good company.” Al winked. “But he might as well have fun 
while he can, huh?” 

“Why not?” David said. 

He walked up and rang the doorbell, thinking of a tima 
on the Tribune when he had covered the police beat. He 
knew cops. Al had been a cop—they never changed—and 
he must be in on Henry’s betrayal. 

There was a long interval. David pressed the button 
again. Amy opened the door, her clothing sli ghtl y awry as 
if hastily donned; under her blouse the firm breasts were 
unconfined, the swollen nipples fully delineated, and her 
lips looked puffy and reddened without benefit of lipstick. 
Her eyelids were swollen and crimson, her eyes suffused. 

“We were waiting for you,” she said. 

He moved inside. Henry was coming down the stairs, 
pulling on his coat, still rubicund and scarcely detumes- 
cent and animated and victorious. “Just freshening up,” he 
said; his half-sleepy, still sensual expression contradicted 
the polite lie. “How are you, David?” 

“Fine, Henry.” 

“I want to talk to you.” 

“You haven’t time,!’ David said. “Listen to me.” 

They followed him into the living room. He was aware 
of Amy watching him queerly, saddened and ashamed and 
wondering at what he would say. 

“Aren’t you being a little dramatic?” Henry asked. 

“I wouldn’t say so,” David replied. ‘Tve come from Al- 
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fred Baggs. He has you by the short hairs. Tonight the early 
editions of the Tribune will carry a front-page story on you. 
You’ve had it. Doctor.” 

Henry stared at him. “In what area, my friend?” 

“Item, income tax evasion. Item, wholesale procuring of 
abortions. Item, debauching a girl under the age of con¬ 
sent. Item, unnatural sex relations with another man result¬ 
ing in injury to him.” 

“Can they make the charges stick?” 

“Can they?” 1 

“Give me a cigarette.” Henry waited until David lit it, 
and sat on the sofa. Settling at his side, Amy absently 
straightened his tie. “Yes. Under certain circumstances. 
Who are my accusers?” 

“Everybody concerned, I suppose. I’m not that fully in¬ 
formed. Your old friend Betsy Barbish, who has done your 
obituary, said they scared Lane and he’s spilled his guts. 
Did you have to repair him?” 

“He had an emergency rectal problem,” Henry said 
calmly. 

Closing her eyes tightly, Amy averted her face from him. 
His glance flicked to her, and back to David. He stubbed 
the cigarette after a couple of puffs and put his elbows on 
his knees and his chin in his hands. Amy opened her eyes 
and looked emptily at David. 

“I regret that you have to hear this, Amy,” Henry said. 

“Why?” she said. “Am I any better than you?” 

“A little better,” he said, and smiled. “Not much . . . 
David, what shall I do? Or have you washed your hands of 
me?” 

“I wish I had. You goddamned fool!” 

“Ah, yes. But you are revenged for all those 
slights—and injuries.” Henry’s shoulder seemed to incline 
toward Amy. “Including a last one.” 

“Yes. Revenge is sweet. Doctor.” 

“But now I’m prepared to take your advice.” 

“Are you prepared to go to prison?” David said. “You’re 
sure as hell going, if I know Baggs. He’s taken the pre¬ 
caution of submitting his evidence to the authorities in 
advance of publication. Ben is in on it. Monday the indict¬ 
ments will come through, no doubt A warrant or warrants 
will be issued on you.” 

“Can I get out on bail and fight it?” 

“I imagine you can. But that’s temporary. You’ve 
already admitted you’re guilty, and the publicity will close 
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the clinic and the costs will ruin you. Eventually you’ll go 
to jail.” 

“I’d rather not, David.” 

“Then get out of here—out of the country—tonight. 
Baggs knows I’m going to warn you and he may speed up 
things.” 

“Where would I go?” Henry said. 

“Somewhere you can fight extradition, or simply hide. 
Mexico, the banana republics. South America.” 

“Mexico ... I have friends there. 1 did have.” 

“Have A1 drive you to Tia Juana. No, wait. Perhaps you 
shouldn’t trust him. Terry Gillen can fly you. Get farther 
away—go to Mexico City.” 

Turning to Amy, Henry said, “I’m sorry. I wish I could 
explain-” 

“You don’t have to.” 

“Am I forgiven?” 

“What have you done,” she said, “the rest of us might 
not do?” 

Rising, Henry crossed his arms on his chest, and his 
powerful biceps swelled. “Are all of them in on it? The 
people I trusted and tried to help and love? I find it hard to 
. .. Well, there it is. David, who engineered this?” 

“I think I know. You must, too. And I brought it to a 
head by insisting on Bokking’s visit.” 

Henry smiled. “Are you sorry?” 

“Not a bit. But I was.” 

“You’d better go now,” Amy said. 

“Yes,” Henry said vaguely. “I seem to remember an ap¬ 
pointment I have to keep . . . Amy, will you come with 
me?” 

“I have nowhere else to go.” 

“Thank you.” 

“I’ll pack,” Amy said. “No, I won’t. There’s nothing I 
want here now. Shall we leave?” 

“I’m not an admirable figure, am I?” 

“No.” 

“I wish I were, Amy, just to shine in your eyes. Isn’t 
that foolish?” 

“Damned foolish,” David interjected. “You’re wasting 
time. Get back to San Pat and extract what money you can 
from Frank. I’ll try to reach Terry and send him 
down—I’m afraid it’s too dangerous for you to go to an 
airport here. Watch out for Frank and Kipp; they might 
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turn you in if they have the chance. Pretend you haven’t 
heard the news.” 

“And the others?” Henry said. “Tiny and Mrs. Teakman 
and Irene?” 

“Yes, all of them. I don’t know whether John and Gad 
are involved, but I have an idea—I’ll get hold of them on 
the pretext that you want an emergency conference at the 
clinic tonight and bring them down, which means we can 
keep them under surveillance until you’ve gone.” 

“I’m going upstairs for my coat and purse,” Amy said. 
“Wait for me outside.” 

She left the room, and David and Henry walked to the 
door. Henry stuck out his hand. After hesitating, David 
took it. “Goodbye,” Henry said. “In case you decide not to 
stick with me to the end. I’ll miss you.” 

“Ill stick.” 

“I wish I hadn’t done this to you. But it could not be 
avoided. Was it jealousy? Me?” 

“Understand,” David said. “This is for her, not you, 
and possibly a little for toy stinking feeling of self- 
righteousness. Beat it.” 

The door closed behind Henry. Amy came down the 
stairs, and halted abruptly on the next-to-last step. She 
looked at him humbly. 

“That’s the way to go out in the world,” he said. 
“Without anything. The pure in heart . . . Oh, God, you 
make me sick!” 

“Well, you see?” she said. “I’m only that. No more. I 
told you I was.” 

“You could have been something else.” 

“No, not really. But I didn’t mean to hurt you. I wish I 
could have been something else- 

“Without him you could have.” 

“Didn’t you expect it?” 

“More or less. I asked for it and I got it.” 

“It wasn’t out of love for him. I didn’t mean to, and I 
couldn’t help it. It had to happen. He didn’t force me—I in¬ 
sisted.” 

“I know.” 

“I love yop. I know that now. Isn’t that strange? You 
don’t love him. He’s just the storm that beats on you, the 
thunder and lightning.” 

“Don’t go with him,” he said. 

“I have to. Don’t you see? It’s my punishment. I’m a 
sinner.” 
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“You’re out of your head. Stay here. I’ll take care of 

“No,” she said. “He’s alone now, and I think he’s afraid. 
He shouldn’t be all alone .. .” 

When she had gone, he attempted to use the hall tele¬ 
phone and suddenly his eyes clouded and sobs rumbled in 
his chest, and he had to stop and wipe his cheeks and blow 
his nose. 
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Gently freeing himself from Amy’s embrace, Henry slipped 
out of the bed. She scarcely moved, and slept on. He cov¬ 
ered her bare shoulders, put on a robe, and went to his 
bedroom, where he showered and shaved. When he left the 
bathroom his nurse was standing by, fresh clothing laid 
out. It amused him to fancy she was eyeing him in his un¬ 
derwear, perhaps with a trace of regret on her face. But, of 
course, she had an investment to protect, and he could 
imagine Murman Kipp was now her lover. She combined 
bourbon and absinthe at his request and poured the mix¬ 
ture over ice. 

“You didn’t stay long in L.A., Doctor,” she said. 

“I dropped in on Mrs. Hogan. She returned with me and 
is in the guest bedroom. You remember her.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“She’ll be staying with me.” 

“That’s nice, Doctor.” 

“I plan to have a little meeting of the inner circle 
tonight. It’s been too long since we got together. Mills is 
coming, and Drumm and Briton.” 

“I’m glad to hear it.” Tiny’s blank countenance yielded a 
hint of interest. “Mr. Green is around—he has a load of 
stuff for your new house coming in the morning.” 
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‘Include Mm in the gathering. And Dr. Kipp, Miss 
Sneed and Mrs. Teakman. Ask Helge to prepare a festive 
supper for us, to be served in the dining room at eight 
o’clock.’ 5 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have the landing strip lights turned on. Gillen should 
arrive in the plane shortly.” 

“Are you going someplace. Doctor?” 

“Tomorrow,” Henry said. “Mrs. Hogan and I will take a 
short vacation. Phone Dr. Frances, please; I’d like him to 
come over.” 

“I have several errands to do. Doctor, and I’m going by 
his office. I’ll tell him.” 

He saw she was puzzled and uneasy, not entirely believ¬ 
ing him, and wanted to confer with Frank; hesitating, he 
concluded he was fairly safe in releasing her. "All right, 
Tiny. Watch for the guests. Have them take a peek at my 
mission, and then tell Helge to give them drinks in the 
dining hall. Send Mills to me as soon as he comes.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Refilling his glass, he sat down, a cigarette burning un¬ 
noticed between his fingers. He was not depressed, only 
wary and nervous and eager to be off. The thing was fin¬ 
ished. He looked to a future again, and Amy. Amy! To 
have lost everything was to be reborn. His memory held the 
childlike Indian whore, glazed over by the image of tough 
Irene; he threw the cigarette in the fireplace, thinking of the 
irony of the neglected maidenhead and how it had helped to 
trip and confound him. His brave new house he dismissed 
once and for all—it had always been an illusion, and the 
cloud-capped towers were vanishing. 

There was a knock on the door. He said, “Come in.” 

AI advanced a couple of steps. “Just wanted to know if I 
was on or off duty tonight, Doctor.” 

“I like you, Al,” Henry said slowly. “Do you like me?” 

“Sure. You’ve been good to me. Doctor." 

“Do you know the trouble I’m in?” 

“No.” 

“Is that the truth? You aren’t in on it?” 

Looking bewildered, Al said, “In on what? I hate to hear 
you’re messed up. Doctor. But-” 

“But what?” 

“Well, I’ve got eyes and ears. You live too free, and 
you’re easygoing and careless. You put your trust in the 
wrong people. Is it bad?” 
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“Very bad,” Henry said. “I have to get out of here 
tonight after a supper at eight in the dining hall. I wish 
you’d come and keep them from leaving or getting to a 
telephone until I’ve gone ... You’ll lose your job for it.” 

“Okay.” 

“Thanks. Have a seat.” 

They waited for Frank, who came in a rush, genial and 
twinkling, still attired in his white coat and with a steth¬ 
oscope crammed in a pocket. “We have quite a rush this 
evening, Doctor,” he said. “Murman and I are up to our 
earn. Most encouraging . , . Hello, Al.” 

“Hello,” Al replied. 

“This is a relief. Doctor,” Frank said. “I was concerned 
to hear of your sudden departure for the city, especially 
when Miss Sneed informed me you didn’t know when you’d 
return. We need you here.” 

“Do you?” Henry said. “I suppose my going must have 
alarmed you. Sit down, Frank.” 

“May I plead press of business for the moment? In 
another hour-” 

“No. You can spare me a few minutes.” 

Frank lowered himself in a chair, frowning and blinking 
at Henry. “Your gathering tonight sounds charming. We 
old friends don’t get together enough. I only wish your 
splendid new quarters were completed. Am I invited?” 

“How could we meet without you? Especially tonight. 
My friend, why did you do it?” 

“Do what, my boy?” 

“You’re the author of the plot,” Henry said. “The execu¬ 
tioner. Aren’t you?” 

“Doctor, you mystify me-” 

“I know, Frank. David has the whole story. You have 
me. Just tell me why. I’m merely curious, and I won’t harm 
you.” 

Color ebbing, Frank said, “We can’t have a discussion in 
front of a third party.” 

“Yes we can. Al is your guarantee of protection. Frank, 
why? I’ve been unkind to you at times, but not that 
unkind.” 

“My dear boy, you’re completely on the wrong track. 
Somebody has misinformed you—Dave is telling you 
outright lies. Why, you’re a son to me——” 

“Bokking got to you. He threatened the loss of your 
license and promised respectability. Was that it?” 

“No.” 
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“The advancement of Kipp? Immunity from the charges 
of abortion if you informed? The same for the tax cheating 
you started of your own accord?” 

“No.” 

“The fear of my giving away our secret?” 

“No.” 

“Everything, then?” Henry said. 

“Everything and nothing, Henry,” Frank said. “Av¬ 
arice—the old man’s refuge.” His breath came rasping- 
ly. “What we have is too valuable. I was afraid, I have so 
little remaining to me ... you would have taken it away in 
your madness.” 

“But without me? What will you do?” 

“It’s better than nothing. My boy, my son—forgive me 

A1 watched them blankly. He seemed not to understand 
a word they were saying. Lowering his head, Frank unaf¬ 
fectedly wept. Glasses off, he mopped his streaming eyes 
with a handkerchief and looked up appealingly. 

“I forgive you,” Henry said. “There’s nothing else I 
could or would do. I enjoy your emoting, Frank. But I can’t 
forgive your hyprocrisy. Please tell me why—why—why. 
Honestly.” 

"Why, I hate you,” Frank said, and his voice rose. 
“You’ve trampled me, humiliated me, forced me into every 
sort of foolishment to keep you contented. You’ve aged me 
beyond my time, and you have spent half the profits we 
might have had from this place. By George, I’ve never 
hated anybody as much in my life!” He stopped, appalled at 
his vehemence and lack of circumspection. 

“Ah,” Henry said. “I’m sorry, Frank. Forgive me” 

“I—I do.” 

“Well, the best—or worst—of friends must part. Pm 
going tonight, and not to the prison you intended for me. 
How much cash can you let me have?” 

“I’m not sure. I’ll have to check with Mrs. Teakman. 
Five or six thousand dollars—we send our receipts to the 
bank every other day.” 

“Not a great deal for my efforts, is it?” 

“I’U send you more.” 

“I won’t depend on that. Dig deep, Frank; you’re getting 
rid of me and my forty per cent. A1 will help you. He’s 
going to stay with you for a while. You are not to use a 
telephone or send any messages outside the clinic.” 

A1 got to his feet, and Frank arose painfully. “That 
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hurts, Doctor,” he said. “Can you seriously believe that I 
would-” 

“Yes. That’s all.” 

Frank opened his mouth and closed it He was gulping 
air, and Henry looked at him intently. Shaking his head, he 
turned from him. A1 took Frank’s arm and they left 

Aware of an empty stomach, Henry entered the 
bedroom where Amy lay and turned on the light She 
opened her eyes and spread out her legs and yawned. “It’s 
an hour until dinner,” he said, “and we can’t remain long 
at it. Are you hungry? Do you want a sandwich?” 

“No, let me sleep until you are ready.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“I’m not afraid of anything,” she said. “Not even of you 
any more.” 

“Then why do you hide under die covers?” 

“I don’t have to think, and you’ve had me and I’m tired.” 

“Are you sorry for what we’ve done to David?” 

“No.” 

“I am,” he said. 

“Yes, I am,” die said. “What difference does that make 
now?” 

“Do you love me?” 

“No. I’m going to hate you someday.” 

“I love you,” he said. “I can work miracles.” 

He returned to the living room and picked up the tele¬ 
phone, reaching Tiny in the dispensary; she was with Dr. 
Kipp. “Mr. Drumm and Mr. Briton are here,” she said. 
“They had a look at your house, and then I took them to 
the dining room. We got the last patients cleared out. Shall 
I send the others over?” 

“Yes, please,” he said. “Bring me a sandwich and cof¬ 
fee.” 

“Anything for Mrs. Hogan?” 

“No.” 

In a few minutes she brought the food. He wolfed down 
the sandwich, his appetite matching his gathering an¬ 
ticipatory excitement, and sipped the coffee. She remained 
on her feet, observing him stolidly. 

“You’ve heard I’m going away by now,” he remarked. 

“Yeah. From Dr. Frances.” 

“Don’t try to stand in my way. I’ll kill you, and not with 
kindness.” 

“You needn’t worry. A1 is sitting by the switchboard 
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listening to the calls, ready to pull a plug. He has 
Mrs. Teakman in a tizzy. And he’s got Nils watching at the 
gate.” 

Henry smiled. “How intelligent. Do you. want to go with 
Mrs. Hogan and me. Tiny? How can I survive without you 
after all these years?” 

"I like it at the clinic.” 

“Because of the ten per cent?” 

“Yes. I’m not rich, and I had to cover myself because of 
the other things—I could’ve ended up in jail. What did you 
expect of me. Doctor?” 

“Nothing.” Henry said. “I understand.” 

“I’ll pack your bags,” she said. “How big a load can you 
take?” 

“Not more than two bags.” 

She disappeared in his bedroom, and he heard the noise 
of a car pulling up outside. He hastened to the door and 
opened it for David. “What’s the situation?” David asked. 
“I saw Nils at the gate.” 

“A1 put him there,” Henry said. “He isn’t in on it. He’s 
sitting at the telephone board. Gad and John have arrived.” 

“Terry?” 

“Not yet.” 

“I tipped off Ben that I had warned you and you were 
calling the troops together tonight for a strategy session. I 
told him you were going to fight it. He’ll tell Baggs, of 
course. That will buy you a little time.” 

“David, I wish I could explain to you-” 

“You can’t.” 

“Not if you won’t allow my amends.” 

“Look,” David said. “I don’t give a damn about you, or 
what you did or didn’t mean—whatever friendship we had 
left ended this afternoon. Amy shouldn’t go with you, God 
knows, but she had the fever and guilt and a stupid bargain 
to keep—and a delusion of expiation. And appealing to 
your sense of decency is a waste of breath, naturally.” 

“I have the fever too. I love her.” 

David snorted. 

“Once I promised to share her with you,” Henry said. 
“Now I swear to care for her.” 

Amy walked in on them from the hall, in her wrinkled 
dress, hair carelessly done, pale and weary and abstracted. 
“What a queer way to end,” she said. “As if I were a 
bundle of dirty clothing, a pet animal, common property. 
They don’t have this in the movies.” 
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“Well, there’s nothing more to say,” Henry said. 

“Yes, there is,” David said. “I have a short speech. 
Amy, don’t let him smash you. I’ll try to maintain your 
house for you and save your belongings until you want 
them. Come back when it’s over and start again.” 

Her brow wrinkled. “With you?” 

“With me,” he said. “Married—any fashion you choose. 
I’m the loyal opposition; I only stand and wait. How long 
shall I wait for you—one year, ten, a hundred?” 

“Don’t wait,” she said, and swung about 

“But I will,” he said. “I can’t help it, any more than you 
can help what you are doing. End of speech.” 

Henry gazed at her back, and then at David. “You 
should have turned me in,” he said. 

“I considered it,” David said. “For her sake. But she 
wouldn’t have forgiven me.” 

The rising drum of an airplane beat down on them; the 
sound passed over, diminished, returned. They heard the 
popping from a closed throttle. “I hope he doesn’t crack it 
up this time,” Henry said softly. 

Coming out of the bedroom. Tiny set two suitcases near 
the doorway, glanced at Amy and David without speaking, 
and picked up the food tray. “Dr. Kipp is waiting for me at 
the Annexes,” she said. “Is that all. Doctor?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

They watched Tiny go and remained silent until 
footsteps thumped outside, knuckles rapped on the door, 
and Terry joined them, leather coat unbuttoned, mous¬ 
tache points waxed, whipcord breeches tucked in short 
boots. Halting, he grinned at them. 

“What’re you doing?” he asked. “Posing for a family 
picture?” 

It broke the spell. Henry laughed, and even David and 
Amy smiled. “This is Mrs. Hogan, Mr. Gillen,” Henry 
said. “She’s going with me.” 

“Hello, hello, hello,” Terry said, and regarded Amy with 
unabashed enthusiasm. “If you have to go, go first class.” 

“Thanks,” she said. 

“I saw the first edition of the Tribune at the airport,” 
Terry said, and his levity stopped. “Doctor’s got his name 
and picture in the paper. It’s rough. I thought you wouldn’t 
want to read the latest news and left it in a wastebasket.” 

“Was it complete and unexpurgated?” David said. 

“They didn’t miss anything,” Terry replied. “I filed a 
fli ght plan for Phoenix just in case. Some guy asked me 
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questions about where I was going, and for who; I didn’t 
recognize him and he didn’t explain.” 

“We can’t wait too long,” David said. “What time is it?” 

Terry checked the two watches on his left wrist. “Seven- 
fifty-four. The tanks on the aircraft are topped and we’ll fly 
the west coast of Mexico. The weather’s clear. Let’s put this 
show on the road.” 

“First you have to attend my dinner,” Henry said. 


The long table in the dining room was already set, and 
the invited were gathering. On a side table Helge had 
drinks to serve, and Frank’s favorite orange crush. She and 
a woman in a starched apron put platters of cold sliced 
chicken and ham along the center of the table, with 
pickles, salads and plates of white and brown bread. Irene 
wore a new and becoming dress. Hal had moist eyes. John 
was scowling. Gad looked tired and worried. Last to arrive 
were Frank, Murman, Tiny and Al. As he was given a 
drink by Helge, Henry said, “Stay for the feast. I’m sorry 
Nils can’t be here. Thank him for me.” 

“No,” she said. Her composure was precarious. “No, 
Doctor. I can’t bear to stay. Goodnight.” She surveyed the 
table for a last time and fled toward the kit ch en. 

“Beautiful house, Doctor,” Gad said. "John and I 
inspected your folly.” His mien was wholly unsympathetic. 
“Worth making a long Sunday night trip for—almost.” 

“I’m afraid I’m going to lose money on it,” Henry said. 

“You’re going to lose money?” Gad said. “What about 
me when Frank tries to fill your shoes?” 

John said, “Doctor, what a wonderful new-old ruin you 
have out there. And cold as an ice rink. Ben gave me an 
inkling of this a couple of days ago. What could I do? I’m 
not a criminal lawyer or a tax expert, and I’ve got a wife 
and kid and a business and a reputation to think of. You 
wouldn’t listen to me, damn it.” 

“I appreciate your position,” Henry said. 

He stopped by Irene, who stood defiantly alone, and 
smiled. “How attractive you are. Is the swimming still, en¬ 
joyable?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why did you lie, Irene?” 

“Well, it seemed the best thing to do. Dr. Frances said I 
might lose my job. I liked getting all the attention ... it 
could have happened. It practically did.” 
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“That’s right,” Henry said. “It should have.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said. 

Hal told him: “I don’t think I can stand this, Doctor. I 
feel like crying—I’m the way I used to be.” 

“Have a drink,” Henry said, and clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“What can I do? I’d lay down my life for you.” 

“I’ll manage. Say goodbye to Ann for me.” 

Mrs. Teakman buttonholed Henry, and a large, thick en¬ 
velope passed unseen between them and went in his inner 
coat pocket. “I never saw such a place as your darling 
house,” she said. “It’s the talk of the patients, Doctor—like 
going to the San Gabriel Mission. I was there once with 
Mr. Teakman before he passed on.” 

“How much, Amelia?” 

“Eh? Yes, wait’ll we have moonlight. A person will 
think he’s at the San Gabriel Mission. You’ll think you’re 
seeing priests, and Indians-” 

“How much?” 

“Almost nine thousand. Doctor,” she said, “That’s every 
loose cent; the payroll cash and everything. Give us an ad¬ 
dress when you can and more will come. Dr. Frances told 
me to say that’s for not giving away any secrets.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Thank you. Blackmail hadn’t occurred 
to me.” 

Murman said, “Too bad. We’ll try to keep it going for 
you. Doctor. Uncle Frank pushed me into it.” 

“I’m sure he did.” 

“Listen, we’ve got an old girl over in Annex Three with 
a galloping case of urticaria. A hell of a protein reaction. 
Could you look at her?” 

“Your problem. Doctor,” Henry said. “Good luck.” 

“All we need now,” Murman said, “is for somebody to 
die on us.” 

Henry sat at the head erf the table, with David on his left 
and Amy on his right, and the others took chairs. Only 
Terry and A1 ate with appetite. 

“I’m poor again,” Henry said quietly to Amy. “My 
future is delightfully uncertain. If I had lost the half- 
million to you, I couldn’t have paid. But I thought I could.” 

“I know.” 

“Should you come with me? I’m not positive I can sup¬ 
port you.” 

“I’ll support you,” she said. 

“How?” 
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“Any way you like. You’re not jealous.” 

“I might be now,” he said. “I’ve changed, Amy—today, 
tonight. I thought I couldn’t love anybody, but I love you. 
Love you. I’m happy. Loving you, I can almost love 
everyone. Do you believe that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Amy, why are you coming with me?” 

“Who else would, when you are alone?” 

“I don’t want to be alone now, God knows. I did before 
... Is that the only reason?” 

“There’s something else,” she said. Her lips twisted. 
“The sweating. Call it whatever you want.” 

“Yes,” he said. “The wonderful sweating.” 

The small patter of general conversation subsided. A 
moment of absolute quiet obtained. David whispered, 
“Come on, Henry! Get it over with.” 

Raising his glass of orange crush, Frank said: “Excuse 
me, folks. I wonder if I may propose a toast to Doctor and 
his fine new house? This is an occasion to drink to.” 

“Thank you, my friends,” Henry said, and got up. “This 
is also an occasion for farewell. However, we are not really 
gathered here tonight for you to hear my final words, but 
simply to keep an eye on you until I’m beyond your reach. 
But I think you’re entitled to a valedictory'from me. You 
know. I’ve been studying the life and works of Jesus Christ 
in preparation for radio talks I’ll never give. The Gospel 
according to John is very interesting. Jesus was an ex¬ 
cellent doctor, and He employed radical methods. In a 
synagogue He beheld a woman bowed down for eighteen 
years and said unto her, ‘Woman, you are loosed from 
your infirmity’ and laid on His hands and she straightened 
up. I haven’t done that well yet. And He saw a certain man 
with dropsy and took him and healed him—just like that. 
Site of the accumulation of serous fluid not specified, nor 
if a hydragogue was used. In Galilee He cleansed ten men 
of leprosy. He raised Lazarus from the dead. His story was 
written by Luke the Physician, so He is one of us.” 

He paused, resting his eyes on each one of them, and 
counting. They hardly moved or drew breath. Then' he 
grinned. “Jesus had a Last Supper. Coincidentally, we are 
thirteen in number here. Had you noticed? Perhaps you are 
also my apostles, ready to go out and spread my name, and 
works through the world—and I’ve got somewhere else to 
go. Jesus went elsewhere too. I suppose I ought to wash 
your feet, but I don’t think I will ” 
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Murman laughed aloud, looked about him at the frozen 
faces, and was abruptly still. 

“Jesus said,” Henry went on, “that He had given them 
an example, that they should do as He had done to them. 
And He was more resigned to His fate than I am, and said, 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you that one of you shall betray 
me,’ I imagine we have a Judas here, willing to act. Jesus 
had a father in heaven, but I had only a mother. Mine 
wasn't a virgin birth, either. So I can’t say that in my 
father's house are many mansions and I’m going to pre¬ 
pare a place for you; history doesn’t repeat itself. But I 
can say yet a little while and the world sees me no more, 
can’t I? His farewell is mine: ‘These things I command 
you, that you love one another. If the world hate you, you 
know it hated me before it hated you.’ And this: ‘But this 
comes to pass that the word might be fulfilled that is writ¬ 
ten in their law—they hated me without a cause.’ ” 

He rested a moment, leaning forward on hands placed 
on the table, regarding them pleasantly. “Well, I’m not 
going out into the garden and give Judas a crack at me. 
And my Simon called Peter called Frank won’t have to cut 
off the ear of the high priest’s servant and then deny me 
three times and listen to the cock crow. Tm going to heaven 
in a Lockheed, and A1 will stand by the door to make sure 
you remain here until you hear the beating of angels’ 
wings. Goodbye, my friends. I bear you no ill will.” 

He took Amy’s arm as she arose, and walked out with 
her, David and Terry behind them. Nobody spoke. Moving 
swiftly to a position at the door, A1 stood with folded 
arms and a noncommittal policeman’s expression. Henry 
stopped and squeezed his elbow, and A! said, “Don’t 
worry. Doctor.” At the table, Frank was saying, “Very 
moving, folks. The unthinking might accuse Doctor of blas¬ 
phemy, but we all realize he has been reading us a parable.” 

At the airplane, under the wide star-studded sky, they 
paused while Terry loaded suitcases in the baggage com¬ 
partment. Henry turned to Amy and David. “That’s the 
end of Gethsemane,” he said. “What went before it wasn’t 
bad, was it? Think of my Gestalt, something out of noth¬ 
ing in a time of nothing—the clinic, the bare behinds, the 
potency, Houey, the newspapers, the radio, the appeals for 
justice, the emergence of the common man, die beginning 
of a royal progress for me ... I discovered a few things that 
won’t perish. One day they’ll learn enough, from the find- 



ings of men like m!e, to make people over and end func¬ 
tional complaints and keep the old from only waiting to die 
and whiten their bones in graveyards. I’m content. .But 
he knew that he was far from content. “Goodbye, David.” 
He made no attempt to touch him. “I sh all mourn you.” 

“So long, you crazy bastard,” David said. 

From the cockpit, Terry was calling to Henry. The iner¬ 
tia starter whined, the propeller revolved and began to beat 
the air as the exhaust stacks jetted flame and sound: wing 
landing light went on, adding illumination to the runway. 
Henry saw David kissing Amy’s cheek and the glitter of 
tears in her eyes; he dimly heard her say, “Don’t wait. I’ll 
never be able to come back.” She moved toward him He 
looked at her in a great anguish of l onging and despair and 
lust and love. The engine roared louder. 

“I can’t say goodbye to you,” he said in a choked voice. 
“But I’ve made enough mistakes, haven’t I?” 

He doubted that she heard him fully, but his meaning 
was plain. She halted, staring, and he turned and stumbled 
up into the airplane and closed and fastened the door. Terry 
looked at him in questioning surprise; he pointed down the 
airstrip. 

The engine blasted, the ship trembled. Henry looked back 
fleetingly when Terry released the brakes. Dust kicked up 
by the propeller made them hard to see. He thought David 
had hold of Amy’s hand . 

Now he was alone. 
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In the winter of 1939 David was happy and well, yet 
heavily laden with responsibilities and premonitions of evil 
to come. The depression had receded, but there was war in 
the air—in Europe and Asia, and recently in Africa, the 
Balkans and Spain. Again the world was changing. 

Long since, he had made his peace with Alfred Baggs. 
His post of executive vice president of the Los Angeles 
Tribune Company was demanding and worrisome. He 
rarely h ad time to think of the past. He had an attractive 
home, a son and a daughter, two cars, money in the bank, 
and Tribune Company stock. Heavier in manner and 
figure, he had a buxom, handsome wife and a much more 
conservative outlook. The green years were far behind him, 
and sometimes he thought of the perils of advancing middle 
age and its subtle disillusionments and was annoyed and 
saddened. Like many of his generation he yearned for 
solider ground to stand on and the assurance of peace and 
plenty for his descendants. An impending election year 
bothered him both personally and from a policy standpoint. 
Mortal opposition to Fr anklin Roosevelt Was law at the 
Tribune, and a matter of faith to David, but he secretly 
felt dubious about Wendell WilMe. Although a responsible 
citizen who detested Communists and Fascists, the 
prospect of the United States going to war to pull the fat 
out of the fire for decadent European democracies aroused 
repugnance and fear in him. He could not but agree with 
Mr. Baggs that no President should serve more than two 
terms and their beloved country must stand in magnificent, 
armed isolation. When he had the leisure, he wrote 
editorials to this effect which were quoted in the locker 
room of his country club. 
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The Tribune Company possessed considerable oil in¬ 
terests, in California, the Midwest and Mexico, supervised 
by David. One day he had occasion to oonfer with a 
geologist in the company employ whose name was Harry 
Porter, a sallow-faced man suffering from intermittent 
malaria and other disabilities incurred in the hellholes he 
had to inhabit. They discussed Porter’s late Mexican 
prospecting trip, which had been extensive but not very 
productive. 

“Considering what I have to report,” Porter said, “I’m 
glad I got you, David, instead of old Alfred. He’s never 
awfully charitable to failures.” 

“He’s taking it easier these days, so you’ll have me from 
now on. But I’ll have to get tougher with you, I guess.” 

“Where I went in Mexico is sufficient punishment. The 
state of San Luis Potosi, up in the mountains amrmg the 
Aztec Indians. The Pan-American Highway runs through 
there, but, my God, it’s fantastic—you go back ten cen¬ 
turies—back to people riding on mules and living in filth 
among the dogs and pigs and plowing with a pointed stick 
and covering the seed with their feet and carry ing loads on 
their shoulders a horse couldn’t bear. Those Indiana never 
heard of a bathroom, everybody sort of smells of urine, 
they have witch doctors and dope themselves on marijuana 
and peyote and drink a brand of white lightning made of 
cactus pulp that melts the enamel from your teeth, and on 
feast days they cut up one another with machetes or unlim¬ 
ber pistols. It makes the Ozarks and hobo jungly and 
dust bowls look pretty.” 

“You always have a hard-luck story when it hasn’t gone 
well,” David said. 

‘This is a real one, David. But San Luis has its own terri¬ 
ble charm. Eighty inches of rain a year. Snakes galore. The 
mountains go straight up. And there’s mahogany, 
rosewood and mad purple trees, and down below date 
palms, bamboo, banana, rubber and fig trees. They farm 
on terraces, beans and com and sugar cane. You can smell 
a village two miles off and every one has a Catholic church 
a couple of centuries old in the plaza, and in front of it 
beggars in ranks ten deep.” 

“That isn’t for me, thank you.” 

“Or for the poor devils who live there. Everybody’s got a 
malarial swamp fever, rickets, hookworm, venereal disease, 
dysentery, pneumonia, rheumatism mid tetanus. The coral 
snakes bite ’em and they’re done for, beyond help. They 
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must have one doctor for each hundred thousand inhabi¬ 
tants.” 

“Well, we have enough of our own troubles.” 

“Fortunately not all Americans think that, David,” Por¬ 
ter said. “I met a doctor in a place called Los Indios. An 
amazing guy. He has a little, dean, whitewashed clinic—it 
looks like a mission. I’ve got to admit I admired him. He’s 
been living in that antechamber of hell for years and has 
no plans for coming home. His native nurses have been 
well trained and smell of antiseptic. We got drunk 
together.” 

“I don’t wonder, Harry.” 

“What a life he leads! What holds him in Los Indios? He 
hasn’t a dime or a radio or a newspaper or electric lights. 
His patients pay him with chickens and com and by work¬ 
ing around die clinic. Some charitable outfit in the States 
sends him a little money and medicines. He has an old 
Ford car. I spent several days with him because he can 
speak a smattering of the Indian lingo and was helpful. I 
couldn’t get him to actually explain, the reason for his ex¬ 
ile. He wouldn’t admit to being religious or to be stiffing 
out an unfortunate love affair. I suppose this was his way 
of joining the Foreign Legion.” 

“Or a case of sheer insanity,” David said. 

“Or the kind of compassion you can get canonized for? 
He gives ’em quinine and iron shots, cod liver oil, and Sal- 
varsan for the Old Joe. He delivers babies, pulls teeth, sets 
broken legs, sews up wounds, cleans ulcers, puts stuff on 
bums, opens their guts—he’s even got a small laboratory 
where he runs tests. And the curious thing is the Indians 
don’t love him, or at least he can’t tell if they do; they just 
accept him. He told me that somehow he got a license 
from the University of Mexico which entitles him to prac¬ 
tice in the country, but every once in a while the governor 
of the state threatens to throw him out for no reason in 
particular. How’s he stand it? Of course he has the swamp 
fever and the customary spells of burning and freezing, 
and the witch doctors hate him cutting in on their trade 
and are always threatening to knife or poison him. I think 
he enjoys his work!” 

“What does he look like?” 

“Oh, a big man, thin, with dark hair and long sideburns 
and a moustache—he was good-looking once, but taking 
atabrine has yellowed his skin and liver trouble has 
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discolored his eyes. He didn’t talk much about himself and 
he wasn’t interested in anything outside of San Luis, but he 
gave me the impression he’d had a good education. I 
remember he said in his cups he was a hell of a doctor, 
really, and getting better. He mentioned he’d met an X-ray 
man once with a face all scarred up from fighting cancer 
and that had led to his going where he could be of the most 
use. He didn’t say it boastfully or to court praise. Probably 
he’s a bit fractured in the head. But you wonder at how 
people fill out their lives. How do you explain a man of his 
breed?” 

“I wouldn’t try.” 

“Well,” Harry said cheerfully, getting up, “everybody to 
his own racket. David, protect me from die wrath of old 
Alfred or I’ll go back to San Luis.” 

For a few moments, David thought of Dr. Brulard—a 
weakness he had not indulged in for years. He felt a 
degree of nostalgia, the mild pain of old sorrow and ad¬ 
venture, but nothing piercing. Everything passed. Henry 
was forgotten, together with the December Syndrome and 
revitalization. Tastes were different now. The great scandal 
initiated by the Tribune damaged beyond repair the soaring 
hopes of cellular therapy; in Brulard’s sensational ruin were 
the seeds of decline for his clinic. Frank Frances had died 
of a heart seizure a month later, and nothing had gone well 
thereafter with Murman Kipp and Tiny. Interest in the 
marvelous secret lapsed. Where were Uncle Frank’s cool 
nephew and the big nurse these days? No one knew. 

The Brulard Clinic, vacant for several years, was cur¬ 
rently a government hospital, and the antique mission Hen¬ 
ry had erected was only another unit in an expanded 
complex. David had not been there since the parting on the 
airstrip, but once he had heard from H. Jerry Gilder, who 
said San Pat was in fair shape. In San Pablo it was much 
the same as ever, apparently, and XOZ (no more XHB), 
inhibited by an agreement between the Roosevelt Federal 
Communications Commission and the government of Mex¬ 
ico, had a softer voice, no political overtones, and a 
lessened range; the mariachi bands, however, played on, 
but long since without the accompanying polished diction 
of Sylvan Borker, who was a respected radio news analyst 
in New York. 

And where did the money gained, fragile as autumn 
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leaves, go? Presumably to Kipp and Tiny, when an 
outraged government had had its share, and perhaps they 
lived somewhere in gilded retirement. From all David 
knew, the people Henry dealt with in his heyday had not 
suffered from their contact with him. His own last es¬ 
pousal of Brulard apparently increased Alfred Baggs’s 
respect for his courage and integrity; he also suspected the 
publisher was relieved at having the doctor removed from 
California jurisdiction and the inevitable vicissitudes of a 
trial or trials. Gad Briton controlled a large and prosperous 
advertising agency and continued to give riotous year-end 
parties. John Drumm was a congressman representing a 
workingman’s district and had designs on the governor’s 
chair. Harold Green had a respectable clientele in the 
private housing field and three children; David had never 
seen Ann again, and didn’t want to. A Pargrim was a bank 
guard in San Diego. After glowing sunset years, having 
written no more, Houston Hailing was in a nursing home, 
and his stylish wife had established herself in Pasadena, 
belonged to the Valley Hunt Club, and was frequently 
mentioned in the society pages of the Tribune. Nils and 
Helge Nordine worked in a health resort at Palm 
Springs. As a civil service commissioner, Ben Horowitz 
Was less active than formerly. Irene Sneed had vanished. 
And what of Mrs. Amelia Teakman? She was immortal, 
but anonymous. Terry Gillen had perished in a flaming 
airplane crash in Wichita. Dr. Lawrence Bokking wrote a 
weekly syndicated medical column for newspapers, having 
relinquished his editorial post on the American Medical 
Review, and the Tribune subscribed to his service; he was 
extemely severe with quacks and unorthodox practitioners. 
One night. Samuel Guerdrich had been found, suffering 
from a minor brain lesion, in the bed of a female movie ex¬ 
tra, and David had helped suppress the incident; Sam was 
now retired, pottering about in a garden, walking with a 
cane, talking in slow, short sentences. His career ended by 
die Brulard scandal. Lane Grammercy had moved to San 
Francisco, a hero in his own fashion and now a com¬ 
manding figure in epicene circles, where he wore a wig and 
ruffled silk shir ts and rouge on his cheekbones and boast¬ 
ed of having the biggest asshole on the Coast. 

David sighed and prepared to buzz his secretary. He ex¬ 
perienced a brief, secret joy. Nothing was Wasted. The 
quality of good and evil, bafflingly mixed and always 
essential, served some ambient purpose. There might even 
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be an overall order, and men could possibly justify theii 
curious, twisted existences. Dr. Brulard alive and f ulfillin g 
his destiny was comforting to know. 

But David didn’t want him back, nor did he have time to 
dwell long on his memory. And he thought he would not 
confide his discovery to Amy that night. Neither of them 
ever spoke of “Doctor.” He was dead and gone. 
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